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Growth of Radio | Special Pages in Newspapers 
Urged for Youthful Readers 


Emphasized by | 


President Hoover 





Character of American Life) 
Modified Within Decade) 
By Broadcasting, Says, 
Chief Executive 





Programs Described 
As Source of Pride! 








-Progress of New System of 
Communication Within 10) 
Years Unequalled in History, | 
He Points Out 





In the short span of a decade radio | 


broadcasting “has already begun to | 
modify the character of American | 
life, and fortunately, its tremendous | 


influence is all on the side of prog- | Often papers carry pages which appeal! interests well within the category of 
President |.only to very young children where prizes | news, 
letter made public | are awarded for drawings, letters, stories! mented with in a Sunday edition, might 
However, | be introduced with this object as a part 


it is stated by 


a | 


ress,” 
Hoover 
Nov. 4. 

Addressing H. P. Davis, vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric | 
and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, | 
in connection with the celebration of | 
the tenth anniversary of broadcast- | 
ing observed on Nov. 3, the President | 
wrote that never before in all history | 
has a new system of communication | 
“made such mighty progress in 80 | 
short a time.” 

Service Source Of Pride 

The letter is the President’s first utter- 
ance on radio since his message to Con- 
gress on Mar. 4, 1929, at which time he 
urged the elimination of zone represen- 
tation on the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion, it was declared. | 

“Today the high level of service and} 
the wholesome character of programs | 
should be a proper source of pride to 
all engaged in it and is a development | 
in our national life of immeasurable im- 
portance,” the Chief Executive wrote Mr. | 
Davis. 

The President recalled that in 1922, | 
as Secretary of Commerce, he called the | 
first national conference on radio, at the | 
request of the then few broadcasting | © 
stations, .“When: we were groping dimly 
for methods of regulation that by pre- 
vention of interference we would enable | 
adequate development of the art. In| 
large degree this development was ac- | 
complished by the voluntary regulation | 
of broadcasting stations which we de-| 
veloped at that time.” | 

Tenth Anniversary on Nov. 3. 

The tenth anniversary of broadcast- 
ing was observed at Pittsburgh on Nov. 
8, in a ceremony at which the Chairman 
of the Radio Commission, Maj. Gen.! 
Charles McK. Saltzman, spoke. (The full} 
text of Gen. Saltzman’s address was 
printed in the issue of Nov. 4.) On 
Nov. 2, 1920, Station KDKA of the 
Westinghouse Company broadcast the 
returns of the Presidential balloting that 
elected Warren G. Harding, marking the 
first regularly scheduled broadcast. 
KDKA has never been silent a day since, 
according to official records. 

President Hoover’s letter to Mr. Davis, 
dated Nov. 1, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Davis: I have been espe- 
cially interested in your celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of radio broad- 
casting. 

Never before in all history has a new} 
system of communication made such 
mighty progress in so short a time. It 
has come today to the first rank in the 
diffusion of ideas. It has already be- 
gun to modify the character of Ameri- 
can life and fortunately, its tremendous 
influence is all on the side of progress. 

It seems but a short time since, at the 
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Oil and Gas Declared 
To Shift Underground 


Drainage Said to Occur From 
Less Active Wells 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 4. 


@ oi and gas become migratory when 
wells are drilled into a pool or structure 
and, having the power of self-transmis- 
sion, will move from one property to an- 
other, underground, in such pool, it is 
stated in the recent proration order is- 
sued by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission (V U. S. Daily, 2653:2). 

An explanation of one of the reasons 
for controlling production is given in the 
order. This part of the order follows in 
full text: 

The Commission finds from the evi- 
dence that crude oil and natural gas oc- 
cur together, or in close proximity to 
each other in the ground, and jthat there 
is a common gas pressure throughout a 
common pool which exerts an energy or 
force to move the gas and oil toward 
the point of least resistance, and that 
therefore when wells are drilled into a 
pool or structure the oil and gas become 
migratory, and, having the power of self- 
transmission, will move from one prop- 
erty to another, underground, in such 
pool. 

When some of the wells in such a com- 
mon pool are permitted to produce at 
a greater proportion of their capacity 
than others, drainage occurs from the 
less active to the more active wells, if 
such disproportionate condition is con- 
tinued. In the Oklahoma City pool there 
is a heavy gas pressure which would 
cause such drainage should dispropor- 
tionate taking of crude oil and gas be 
permitted. 

The history of the oil producing busi- 
ness in this and other surrounding 
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WASHINGTON, 


Commissioner of Education Suggests Presentation of Local 


|C° 


And National Developments Suitable for Juveniles 
Of High School Age and Under 





SMOPOLITAN daily 
could render a great service to boys 
|a 1 girls by introducing juvenile news 
and general news simplified to their in-, 
tellectual level, the Commissioner of Ed- 
veation, Dr. William John Cooper, stated | 


orally Nov. 4 at the Department of the| be of interest to children 


Interior. 


Newspapers today appeal almost en-, stand. 
tirely to adult intelligence and tastes, | 


the Commissioner said. 


| ward, 
might be of great educational value. 


he declared. 

Commenti. 
ities of juvenile news, the Commissioner 
|furnished the following additional infor- 
| mation: 


Comic sections and spart pages have planned system the hundreds of thou- 


|a general appeal among young people. | 


| and various items of interest. 





N ational Advertisers 


To Hold Conference 
With Federal Chiefs 


ili ateaatiiin 


Efforts to Help Solve Dis- 
tribution Problems 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert | 
P. Lamont, and the heads of those bu- | 
reaus and divisions ofs the Department | 
|of Commerce. which are interested in 
problems of distribution, will be present , 
at the opening session of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 10 to answer questions | 
on work which this Department is do-| 
ing to help busigess, solve its distribu- | 
tion problems amore éfficiently, according | 
to information 
Department on Nov. 

At the afternoon 2 of the con- | 
vention on Nov. 10, the Chief of the | 
Division of Interstate Supervision 
the Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, G. W. Craw- 
ford, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Frederic A. Tilton, and William 
E. Humphrey, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, will answer similar 
questions, 

President Hoover will deliver an ad-| 
dress at the annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation on the evening of Nov. 10. 

Among the questions which have been 
submitted in advance to officials of the 
Department of Commerce for discussion 
at the convention are: 

1. What progress is being made in the 
compilation of data on the census of dis- 
tribution? When will it be ready? In 


| what form will it be released, i. e., piece 


by piece as is the case of the census 
of manufactures or will it be held up 


until it is all together? 
9 


factures to include the consumption of 
manufactured industrial goods in addi- 


tion to the present 840 items of raw} 


materials? If not, would it not be prac- 
ticable to select several groups for ex- 
perimentation in 1931? 

3. What are the prospects for a new 
edition of the Market Data Handbook 
of the United States based on the 1930 
census data? 

4. What surveys, 


newspapers | the newspaper does not afford much of | 


| 
| 


More attention | upon individual and public opinion is 
|to the intelligence and tastes of young | well known. 
readers of high school age, and down- ten with skill ‘and dramatic color grip | 
in the composition of a paper, | the attention of some of the young people 
A} just attaining the age to appreciate the 
| special page set aside for that purpose | newspaper. 
might be an experiment worth tryir;,|ture at this period to a cheaper kind 


: further upon the possibli- | their school training. 


| tunity for the cosmopolitan daily to at- 


| interest of youthful readers. 


in Government 
“yt 
Departments to Describe) 


ae available at a 


2. Are any preparations being made | 
for extending the 1931 Census of Manu-! 


such as the Pacific! riculture in the State. 


interest to those falling within and be- 
low the high school age. 

The newspaper is written largely for 
the adult. News of children occupies 
but a small space. News that might 
is written | 
with a maturity they can not under-| 


The powerful influence of the press} 


Spectacular stories writ- 


Many turn from good litera- 
of fiction not always in harmony with 

It would seem that there is an.oppor- 
tempt to reach through some carefully | 
sands of boys and girls who have vital 


A special page, perhaps experi- 


of its general policy. | 
Contents Suggested 


Such a page might contain both local 
and national news. To inspire young 
| people, well known citizens of the com- 
,munity might permit brief sketches of 
|their early lives in language simple and | 
straightforward which would atract the 
Many per- 
; Sons consent to such sketches in the for- 
|}mal magazines and in the newspapers | 
already, but only the adult is prepared to 
read and enjoy them. The young read- 
ers could follow the struggles and choices 
of those who have become successful and 
at an carly age themselves make choices 
|to their own advantage and to that of the | 
| community. 
| News of a formal kind, both political, | 
! social, religious, and scientific, might be 
simplified in this special section or page 
|and made attractive to the young reader. 
| This would require considerable rewrit- | 
ing. Any number of features could be | 
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Relieving Tax Burden | 


Of New w Jersey Farm 





" Revised Program to Be For- 
mulated by Special Inves- 
tigating Agency 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 4 


Tax relief for the farmer was declared 
| a vital need in the annual report of Wil- 
liam B. Duryee, Secretary of the State 
Department of Agriculture, submitted 
Nov. 3 to Governor Larson for transmis- 
| sion to the Legislature. 

Progress is being made toward a solu- 
tion of many of the problems confronting 
the farm industry, it was stated, but the 
|tax burden remains as a handicap. 


| Committee Named 


“The taxation problem continues to 
press heavily upon agriculture,” said the 
report. “The State Board has appointed 
ja special committee of its members to 
‘consult with experts in this field, with 
the idea of formulating a policy that 
| will bring about some relief for agr icul- 
tural interests and that may fit into a 
general State program looking toward 
tax revision.” : 

Another need, Mr. Duryee asserted, is 
an annual farm census to supply data 
jon the greatly diversified types of ag- 
An item has been 





Southwest Survey, have you now under | included in the budget for the coming 


way? 
those already issued such as the New 
England Survey, and if so, how often? 

5. 
maps of special industries made up by} 


the geographical section of the Indus-! jnconvenience. 
trial Machinery Division? Is it planned | 


to make up similar maps for other 


products? 


6. Under what conditions can trade as-| the restraint in trade and individual costs 
groups arrange to|which are entailed, it would seem that a 
cooperate with the Department of Com-! check-up by an impartial body would be 


sociations or other 


merce on special surveys? 


7. What bureaus and (or) divisons un- | port said. 
der the Department of Commerce pare) the part of the Federal authorities to 


advisory committees of any sort, i. 
does, for example, the Specialties Di 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





In what form are the industrial | 


| 


Do you plan to bring up to date! fiscal year to enable such a census. 


The recommendation was renewed that 
‘a Federal commission be created to 
j study the question of quarantines and 
their value in relation to the cost and 

“Since these quarantines are costing 
| the taxpayers of the United States more 
i than $7,000,000 annually, not to speak of } 


|a logical procedure at this time,” the re- 
“While there is reluctance on 


»| approve such a study, its timeliness and 
need are reflected in the opinion of in- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 





Business in Cleveland District 
Shows Advance in Some Lines' 


(CLEVELAND, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Busi- 

4 ness in the fourth Federal reserve 
district was irregular in September 
and the first part of October, andj no 
definite trend was clearly discernible, 
according to the monthly business re- 
view of the Federal Réserve Bank of 
Cleveland. } 

After allowing for seasonal “varia- 
tions, improvement was report@d in 
retail distribution, and in coal and au- 
tomobile production, particularly truck 
manufacture, Many small manufac- 
turers, the bank review states, re- 
ported an increase in the volume of 
orders, in some cases conirary to sea- 
sonal tendencies, Activity at textile 
factories increased. A slight seasonal 
improvement in the employment situ- 
ation was noted. 

Iron and steel, shoe, rubber, and tire 
production and building activity in- 
creased less than the usual seasonal 
amount in’ September, statistics gath- 
ered by the bank show. In early Oc- 





tober a slight upward movement was 
reflected in expanding commercial 
loans at reporting member banks in 
leading cities of the district, the first 
persistent upturn in these borrowings 
for several months. October building 
activity’ also showed an increase. 


“Looking back over the last year,” | 
the district summary reads, “it is evi- 
dent that a recession of serious pro- 
portions has been experienced by many 
of the principal industries of the 
fourth district. Production of agricul- 
tural products and raw and manufac- 
tured goods has been sharply curtailed 
and distribution and consumption of 
most products has been materially re- 
duced. However, the present state of 
general business is somewhat exagger- 
ated by making comparisons with 1929 
when operations were about as far 
above the average of past years as 
present conditions are below. Declin- 
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WEDNESDAY, 
Trade Still Dull 


In Most Countries 


Commerce Department Says | 
Tendency in Europe Is To- 
ward Further Depression 


| 
CONTINUED dullness with a tend- | 

ency toward further depression 
predominates the European economic 
situation, and conditions in Latin 
American countries are encouraging, 
according to an announcement Nov. 4 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Unsettled politics are hampering 
business in South America. Pox 
crops, unemployment, lack of confi- 
dence and slow trade are the unfavor- 
able factors in Europe, the announce- 
ment states. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Reports from European countries 
generally show continued dullness with 
a tendency toward further depression 
in most countries, especially in Italy 
where lack of confidence has caused a 
further slackening of business and in 
Hungary where poor crops have been 
added to other unfavorable factors. 
In Norway, export industries have 
been affected by the world depression, 
but crop returns were favorable. In 
Czechoslovakia, unemployment, largely | 
as the result of seasonal factors, has 
reached the highest figure in six years. 
The slmrp in Egyptian foreign trade 
continues as the result of the unfavor- 
able cotton market. In the United 
Kingdom the depression does not seem 
to have become intensified and a 
Sa | 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) | 


Variety of Reasons | 
Given for Maximum 
Age Limit in Industry 





Difficulty of Older Workers 
In Securing Employment 
Is Shown in Study Con- 
ducted by California 








State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 4. 


In its report on employment of mid- 
dle- -aged and older workers in California, 
eopies of “Which have. just. -been. made 
available, the State Department of In- 
| dustrial Relations assigns as reasons for 
maximum hiring-age limits technological 
unemployment brought about by labor- 
saving machines, mergers and consolida- 
tions of industrial concerns, industrial 
pension plans and prejudicial personnel 
policies. The study disclosed that 306 
out of 2,808 reporting establishments, or 
11 per cent, had maximum hiring-age 
limits and these concerns employed 39 per 
cent of all the workers in the 2,808 firms. 
(V U.S. Daily, 2042.) 

On the other hand, the various reasons 
advanced by the 2,502 establishments 
that hire employes on the basis of their 
mental and physical abilities to perform | 
the work for which they apply, for op- 
posing age discrimination are reported 
ta be: Mental and physical abilities are 
more important than age; middle-aged 
and older workers are more efficient and 
experienced; they are best fitted for cer- 
tain jobs; they are steadier and reduce 
labor turnover; they are less likely~ to 
injure themselves; their lack of speed 
is offset by other qualifications; they 
have better judgment, and they are more 
faithful and reliable. 

Conditions Changed Since War | 

The section of the report setting forth 
the reasons for the adoption of maxi- | 
mum hiring-age limits follows in full | 
text: 

What are the reasons for age discrimi- | 
nation in hiring employes? The motives 
for this relatively new industrial prob- 
lem must be sought in the economic con- 
ditions of present methods of production. 


| 


When, during the World War, plants 
were working to capacity, there were 
jobs for all who would work, and 


persons past middle life were in demand | 
to keep the wheels of industry moving | 
and producing the economic goods needed | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Ideal Coating Sought | 


For Wood Protection 


Research of 15 Years Fails to 
Yield Perfect ‘Seal 


| 
Wood can not be fully protected from 
moisture by the application of any known 
coating, it has been discovered after 15 
years of research by the Forest Service, ; 
the Department of Agriculture an-| 
nounced Nov. 4 
While several effective, moisture re-| 
sisting applications were found, the For- 
est Service said that the quest for “ideal” | 
is continuing. The full text) 
of the announcement follows: 
The results of 15 years’ research by| 


|the Forest Service, Department of Agri- | 
| culture, on moisture- proof coatings for | 


wood are summarized in Circular 128-C, 
entitled “Effectiveness of Moisture-Ex- 
cluding Coatings on Wood,” just issued 
by the Department. This research, by 
the forest products laboratory of the} 
Forest Service, included the principal | 
types of ornamental and useful moisture- 
proofing finishes, classified as paints, | 
varnishes, enamels, waxes, primers, lac- 
quers, oils, metal leafs, pigments, and 
powders, 

The coatings were appled according 
to approved methods. The tests in- 
volved many variations in the compounds | 
and in the number of coats applied. The | 
results were observed soon after the 
coatings were applied and also period- 
ically after exposure and weathering. 

No coating is 100 per cent effective in 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1930 


the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Christmas Tree 


Practical Gifts | 
Expected to Lead | 


oT 


length of time is a fuli proof o 
a general dissemination of knowl- 


edge throughout the whole body of 


President of the Unit-d States, 





Supply Is Ample 
re | Taking Place” 


jialties Division of 


‘| Forest Service Warns of Dan- 
Christmas Buying 


ger of Glutting Market 
| During Holidays 


Commerce Reports Reveal 
Trend to Utilitarian Pres-| 


ents for Adults; Sales of | 


Toys About Normal 


Confectionery Sales 


Are Well Maintained 


room Ensembles Offered by | 
Textile Industry With Active | 
Demand Forecast 


The trend of Christmas buying this 


| year probably will be in the direction of 


the Chief of the Spec- | 
the Department of | 


utilitarian gifts, 


|Commerce, Eric T. King, stated orally | 


Nov. 4 


! 


| Tinted Bedroom Sets and Bath-| 


| 


| 


While this tendency is likely to appear | 


in purchases of gifts for adults because 
of economic conditions, “the children are 
always considered in the matter of toys,” 


}and the American people customarily do 


not let adverse conditions interfere with 
the pleasure of the youngsters, he said. 


Toy Sales About Normal. 
In this connection, Mr. King pointed | 





;out that trade reports are that gift shop | 


sales of toys this year have been about | 


normal, in spite of slack business in 
many other lines. The sporting goods 
industry also has held up better than 
most other lines, he said, and one large 


company has reported that it is having | 


the biggest year in its history. 
Confectionery sales by manufacturers | 
already have taken the usual seasonal 
upward spurt, according to the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department. Sta- 
tistics for September, the latest month | 
for which figures are available, show a 
|gain of 47.2 per cent over August in 





| 
| 


| such sales, while the gain in September, | 


i 29, over 
ent. 

‘The general retail trend in confection- 
ery for the nine months, however, has 
been only about 6 per cent below last 
year, according to the division. Custom- 
arily, 
sion, “the seasonal gain in sales continues 
through October and November and a 
decline begins in December. 

September Sales 

September sales by the 435 companies 
which reported to the division were $28.,- 
026,979, compared with $32,634,173 in 
September of 1929. 

Factory sales of toys to distributing 


August was only 


companies have been in good volume this | 


year, Mr. King said. This industry and 
the silverware trade usually do a much 
larger volume of business during the | 
holiday season than at other times. Deal- | 


jers in photographic equipment usually | 


32.9 per | 


NTICIPATING that American 
homes will have ample supplies of 
Christmas trees during the coming hol- 
iday season, the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture issued for- 
mal warning Nov. 3 te farmers gen- 
erally to avoid glutting the market. 
The statement called attention to in- 
discriminate cutting of trees in past 
years with resulting losses. 

It cited large commercial shipments 
from northern forests in the larger 
cities in competition with farmers and 
advised farmers to find markets with 
responsible buyers before cutting heav- 
ily into their growing stocks. It also 
warned against roadside tree depre- 
dations by motorists. 

The statement follows in full text: 

An adequate supply of evergreen 
trees to cheer American homes at 
Christmas time is in prospect. The 
cutting of trees has already begun in 
the northern tier of States. In re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries, the For- 
est Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says that 
Christmas tree cutting need not neces- 
sarily deplete the forests, if the cut- 
ting is carefully done and only sur- 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


Educators Ask Sole 


Use of 15 Per Cent 


Of Radio Channels 


Resolution Requests Con-' 


gress to Assign Minimum 
Of 15 Per Cent of All 
Waves for Exclusive Use 

Permanent and exclusive assignment 


of a minimum of 15 per cent of all radio 
broadcasting channels to educational in- 


|stitutions and Government educational 


| 


it was stated. orally. in the divis tit 


is 


|agencies, for the furtherance of educa- 


tion by radio, will be recommended to 
| Congress by educators of the country, 


States ¢ e of Education. 
A resolution to this effect was adopted | 
Oct. 13 by the Conference on Radio and 


| Education, held in Chicago at the call of 


| 


| 


the Commissioner of Education, William 
John Cooper, it was declared. At the 
same time the Conference recommended 


|immediate organization of a committee 


of outstanding educators to formulate 
definite plans and recommendations “for 
protecting and promoting broadcasting 
originating in educational institutions.” 


Aid of Congress Sought 


Armstrong Perry, Specialist in Educa- | 


tion by Radio, cooperating with the Office 


expect an upturn in trade near the end | of Education, declared orally that steps 


of the year as the holidays approach, ac- | now are being taken formally to apprise | 
The same thing | Congress of the recommendations of the 
applies in the case of dealers in smok- | educators. 


cording to Mr. King. 


He said that the Chicago con- 


ers’ supplies such as pipes and cigarette | ference was in the nature of a round- 


holders, cases and lighters. 

The trend toward utilitarian gifts cov- 
erg labor-saving devices, wearing ap- 
parel, and similar products, Mr. King 
believes. 

The Department of Commerce has no 
figures on the trend of sales of labor- 
saving electric devices, the chief of the 
Electrical Division, M. T. Jones, stated 


| orally, but it is logical to assume that 


a certain amount of these products enter 
into the Christmas trade, he said. 

In the case of radio sets, Mr. Jones 
said, 38 to 40 per cent of the year’s sales 
are made in the last quarter of the year, 
when the holiday season is a factor, 

Textile products, utilitarian and other- 
wise, enter to a considerable extent into 
the Christmas gift trade, it was stated 
orally in the Textile Division of the De- 
partment. 

It is probable that there may develop 
a considerable yogue this year for gifts 
such as tinted bedroom sets of sheets, 
pillow cases and bedspreads, bathroom 

“ensembles” consisting of towels, wash 
cloths and bath mats of the same design, 
and similar household equipment, accord- 
ing to W. M. Carman, of the Division. 

The trade usually makes preparation 


| for an expected gift trade at the Christ- 


mas season, it was stated orally. There 
is a vide variety of textile  roducts 
which make suitable gifts for both adults 
| and children, according to the Division. 

While it is too early for any esti- 
mates of the trend of business in de- 


| partment stores this year, sales of these 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.1 


table discussion of leading 
network broadcasting with educators. 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount repre- 
sented the Radio Commission at the con- 
ference. 

The resolution proposing the assign- 
ment of 15 per cent of the broadcast 
channels to education is as follows: 

“The Conference on Radio and Edu- 
cation, meeting in Chicago, Monday, Oct. 


figures in 


| 13, 1930, recommends that the Congress 


of the United States enact legislation 
which will permanently and exclusively 
assign to educational institutions and 
government educational agencies a mini- 


|}mum of fifteen (15) per cent of all radio 


broadcasting channels which are or may 
become available to the United States. 

“The Conference believes that these 
channels should be so chosen as to pro- 
vide satisfactory educational service to 
the general public.” 

Organizations Listed. 
Another resolution passed at the meet- 


jing, relating to the appointment of the 


special committee, follows: 

“Resolved, that the meeting recom- 
mend the immediate organization of a 
committee, the members of 
be duly accredited representatives of the 
Association of College and University 
Broadcasting Stations, the Land-Grant 
College Association, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State University 
Presidents, the National Education As- 


sociation, the National Catholic Educa- | 
the Jesuit Education | 


tion Association, 


[Continued on Page 2 
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Merits of Various ‘Sun’ Lamps 
As Factor in Health Promotion 





NCREASING activity among electric 

appliance manufacturers in the field 
of artificial radiation and_ so-called 
“sun” lamps is focusing attention of 
physicians and individuals on the mer- 
its of these devices, according to an 
oral statement Nov. 4 by Dr. W. W. 
Coblentz, physicist of the radiometry 
section of the Bureau of Standards. 

Many inquiries are being constantly 
received by the Bureau regarding the 
carbon and mercury are lamps which 
have been used by physicians and have 
been also made available in a slightly 
altered form for the home. To these 
inquiries, it was stated, the Bureau ex- 
plains that it does not give informa- 
tion relative to tife therapeutic value 
of various types of lamps but confines 
its investigations to the physical char- 
acteristics of the radiation emitted by 
the various sources of radiation. The 
following additional information was 
furnished: 


Certain short length ‘ultra. violet 


| 


| 
| 


rays produced by sunlight are recog- : 


nized as being of beneficial value in 
preventing rickets and presumably 
are useful for certain healing purposes, 
Ordinary window glass, however, shuts 
out these rays. 

“Sun” Lamps for Home Use 

Manufacturers, realizing that sun- 
light is not always available, have pro- 
duced artificial methods of radiation 
in the mereury and carbon are lamps, 
In these lamps, which are designed for 
the use of physicians, the rays emitted 
are shorter than those of the sun and 
are more active. 

For some time, there has been ac- 
tivity among manufacturers to make 
these lamps available for the home and 
various types of lamp: using these 
ares have been intruduced. The lamps 
designed for home use, however, are 
different from those used by the phy- 
sician in that the home type is pro- 
tected with a glass bulb which shuts 
out the intense short wave lengths 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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HE existence of such a gov- 
ernment as ours for any 


people.” —John Adams, 
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China Described — 





In Modern World 


Country’s Textile Industry | 


Already Supplying Larg 
Part of Native Demande 


Federal Specialist Says 


‘Cheap Labor Cited 


As Important Factor 


Early Abolishment of Extratere 
ritoriality Rights Is Antici+ 
pated by Foreigners in 
Country 


With the country progressing eca= 
nomically from a state of “medievals 
ism” to a place in the modern ixaus- 
trial world, China no longer «tfers a 
market for large volumes of Amerie 
can textiles, while conditions in the 





Orient at present are causing Ameri= — 


can manufacturers in certain lines” 
of business to question the wisdom 
of maintaining their Chinese estab- 
lishments, it was pointed out in 
statements made available Nov. 4 at 
the Department of Commerce. 

Cheap and abundant Chinese labor 
will contribute to domestic produce 
tion of textiles, it was stated by the 
Chief of the Far Eastern Section of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestié 
;Commerce, Charles K. Moser, who 
recently returned from an investigas 
{tion trip on behalf of an American 
textile company. 

Trend to Direct Buying 

The increasing tendency on the part of 
| the Chinese to make direct purchases 
|from abroad rather than deal through 
| foreign houses is’ influencing various 
American business concerns to doubt the 
practicability of supporting their Oriental 
establishments, the Commercial Attache 
at Shanghai, Julean Arnold, informed 
the Department. 
tache added, is noticeable in “these times 
of turbulence and turmoil.” 

Extraterritoriality under whieh f 
interests aré provided’ With . bases 


Cc 
nae i soon be a thing of the past, 
| Moser predicted. The full text of an 
| authorized summary of his statement 
follows: 

“China is going through an amazing 
period of flux and is changing from me- 
dievalism to a place in the modern in- 
dustrial world. The extra-territoriality 
| Privileges enjoyed by foreigners, which 
| shelter them under the laws of their 
| several countries and protect their prop- 
erty from the operations of Chinese law, 
is the crux of the situation so far as 
the interest of foreign capital and in- 
dustrial development in China is con- 
cerned. 

“There is, however, in Shanghai an 
almost universal belief among foreigners 
of all nationalities that it will not be 
five years before extra-territoriality is 





through the sheer force upon foreign 
powers of a Chinese pressure which for- 
eign interests in the country will be 
unable to withstand. The only possible 
exception to this is the area including 
Shanghai and extending seawards to in« 
clude the mouths of the Yangtze River, 
There are many who believe that extra- 
territoriality there too will disappear. 
Textile Conditions 
“I can not but form the opinion that 





the American textile manufacturer. His 
old trade in flannels and gray goods is 
gone, never to be restored. His one pose 
sibility is in specialties. such as baby 
blankets or voiles, for which there could 
be only a fairly limited market. In 
these specialties, no great volume need 
be expected. 


“The Chinese market belongs more 
;jand more to the mills established in 
;China. With the cheap and abundant 


Chinese labor they can produce a cloth 
entirely satisfactory to the Chinese, 
especially in flannels and coarse fabrics, 
at a cost utterly beyond the possibility 
of outside competition. 

“Since 1915, the number of textife 
mills and spindles in China has quad- 
rupled, while the number of looms has 
increased seven-fold. 

With a cessation of civil wars and the 
restoration of anything like peaceful con« 
ditions, it will not be surprising to see 
China’s production of raw cotton and 
growth of modern cotton mills develop 
| faster than that of anywhere else in the 
world. 

“There is a strong undercurrent in 
Chinese opinion inclined to tax all for- 
| eign-controlled industries out of the land. 
Many British cotton men are convinced 
|that there is no continuing profit in for- 
eign ownership of mills in China, other 
than Japanese. Comparing adverse po- 
litical conditions, the modern cotton mill 
|industry in China seems surely destined 
|to perhaps a greater expansion than 
thet of any other country.” 

The full text of the report from Ate 
tache Arnold. made public by the Des 
partment of Commerce, follows: 





During these times of turbulence and 


j turmoil in China there is noticeably 9 
tendency on the part of certain Amer 
}ican manufacturers who have establish- 
ments in China to question the advisas 
bility of continuing the support of their 
| husiness houses in China, or at least ree 
| fraining from makine any additional ine 
vestments in their business enterprises 
in China, 


Some are also influenced by the ins 


creasing tendency on the part of Chinese 
to make direct purchases from abroad 
‘rather than deal through foreign beueets 
established in this country. 

As for the disturbances characteriz 
present day China, they are the na 


This tendency, the At- © 


from which to conduct their viele : 


completely abolished throughout China—° 


there is no volume trade in China for” 
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Value ok Vaviewh Unit of Great Lakes Lighthouse System 
ET RRNE 


‘Sunshine’ Lamps 


_ As Health Factor 


secewca of Standards Finds 
Increasing Attention Is 
Being Devoted to Field of 
Artificial Radiation 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


he 


ge are 
ae TB) 
Agency Organized|Russia Advancing as Factor 


or Pan American) Jn World Trade in Matches 


Culture Exchange; Swedish Syndicate Said to Be Penetrating. Territory Sup- 
: plied by Japan; Bulk of Shipments Declared to 

Secretary Is Chosen for Ex-' Be Transshipped Through London 

ecutive Committee of | 


By Robert G. Boyd 
Coun cil of Int ellectual Co-| Chemical Division, Department of Commerce 
operation 


Western Pacifit 
Asks Authority to 


Finance New Line 


‘Peuiaiaglon Requested for 
$5,000,000 Issue to Build 
Tracks From Keddie to 
Bieber, Calif. 


| The present rivalry in world trade in| The bulk of the large export of 
| matches is principally between Sweden| matches from Sweden to England is not 


se 


jand Russia, the latter country having 


for consumption at the destination given, 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
jean Council of Intellectual Cooperation 
~ held its first meeting at the Department 


of the Interior, Nov. 4, with Secretary) 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is chairman, 
and took steps towards establishing per- | 
manent headquarters, 
_ The council, according to a statement) 
“made public by the Department, is a 
branch in the United States of the Inter- | 
American Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration, created by the Sixth Pan Amer- | 
‘jean Conference at Havana in 1928. In! 
February, 1930, an Inter-American Con- 
gress of Rectors, Deans and Educators in 
“.General convened at Havana to provide 
for the institute. | 


First Branch to Organize 


| 


| di i the foremost : 5 ea 
dinglated 20088 Oe dies diving the | but is for transhipment to countries all 


jover the world. In 1929, it was esti- 
‘mated that -over 80 per cent of the 
| Swedish match output was being shipped 
|through London. Cooperation between 


| compe 
war and postwar years. 
The American housewife generally 
|prefers the large box of nonsafety 
matches, and with the aed use of _ 
$ y in rural districts - sh J 
eee tc aeeneinte output, which sup- leading British match enterprise, Bryant 
plies seven-eighths of the total United jand May, Ltd., existed for a number of 
States consumption, is the nonsafety|Ye@rs, particularly in the form of 
match. |joint purchasing organization for wood 
‘An ascending trend represents the pro-| 2d other raw materials, prior to July 
portion of safety matches imported from | 1, 1927, when the branch of the Swedish 
vear to year. In 1927, 98.4 per cent of |Match Syndicate in England and the 
the total incoming shipments were of | British company signed an agreement to 


s > variety, in 1928, 98.8 per cent, | combine their interests in Great Britain, 
ao r F | excepting, however, the Swedish com- 


and in 1929, 99.1 per cent. The bulk of | p f j 5 
these imports originate in Sweden. Last|Pany’s ¢fNerprises in India and other| 
year the United Kingdom appears to|Parts of Asia. The new company, un- 


e|the Swedish Match Company and the| 





| [Continued from Page 1.) 

‘which could not be allowed to radiate un- 
|eontrolled. These lamps transmit the 
| longer wave lengths, however. / 
The kind of holder or reffector has | 
i little or no effect upon the radiation 
emitted by the carbon are, which is con- 


= trolled by the kind of electrodes and the 


amount of electric current used. =i 
this reason, the Bureau does not test | 
lamps or submit names of manufacturers | 
of therapeutic lamps. 
Spectral Quality of Lamps 

The Bureau issues no data on the vari- 
ous forms of so-called “sun” lamps sold 
for home use. While it is true that| 
the spectral radiation from the carbon 


Another step in the plans of the West- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railroads 
to connect San Francisco Bay with north- 
western territory by construction of 
about 200 miles of new line from Kla- 
math, Falls, Oreg., to Keddie, Calif., was 
taken by the Western Pacific Railroad 
Nov. 4, when it asked authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to jis- 
sue securities to aid in the construction, 
(Finance Docket No. 8548.) 

Permission was sought to issue $5,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent gold debentures, 
and to sell them at not less than par, to 
the A. C. James Company, a Delaware 


Corporation. The proceeds realized from 
the debenture sale will finance one-half 


As far as is known the branch of the have furnished nearly half of the match | der the name of the “British Match Cor-| are is more nearly like sunlight than any 


than of the| poration, Ltd.,” was capitalized at 6,000,-| other source now in use, nevertheless the 


institute representing the United States 
is the first to organize. The purpose of | 
the institutes will be to bring about | 
greater intellectual cooperation among 
the American republics. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowemnt for Interna- 
tional Peace and president of the Amer- 
ican Institute oi International Law, was 
elected secretary. 

The statement follows in full text: | 

The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Council of Intellectual Cooperation 
today (Nov. 4), in the Department of 
the Interior, under the chairmanship of | 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, held its first meeting, effected or- | 
ganization, and took steps toward estab- 
lishing and maintaining permanent head- | 
quarters. 

Executive Committee Named | 

The executive committee, in addition | 
to its chairman, Secretary Wilbur, is 
composed of the following members: 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, President of | 100,000 acres of forests in Sweden, and}to finance the means of circumventing | 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; | 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director, American | 
Geographical Society of New York, New | 
York City; Dr. William John Cooper, | 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, | 
D. C.; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, | 
Institute of International Education, New | 
York City; Dr. John C. Merriam, Presi- | 
dent, Carnegie Institution of Washington, | 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ellen F. Pendle- | 
ton, President, Wellesley College, Welles- | 
ley, Mass.; Dr. James Brown Scott, Sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and President\of the 
American Institute of International Law. 


import ($30,567F other : 
strike-on-the-box (safety) variety; the 
bulk of these shipments were probably 
reexports from Sweden. 


Large Part of Trade 


Controlled by Syndicate 


A large part of the world trade in 
matches is controlled by one organiza- 
tion, the Swedish Match Syndicate, from 
its various branches throughout the 
world, as well as from its factories in 
Sweden. The organization, including its 
subsidiaries, employs approximately 60,- 
000 workers and produces nearly three- 
quarters of the match output of the en- 
tire world, according to well-informed 
estimates. 

The Swedish Match Company, as a 
holding concern, controls all the match 


| 000 pounds sterling ($29,220,000). 


spectral quality is still far from being 
During the World War the match mar- |an exact match of sunlight. Lamps for 
kets of the Far East were largely taken | home use, without the direction of an 
over by Japanese match manufacturers, experienced medical technician, are neces- 
; Who for a time were the strongest com- sarily of low intensity to avoid injury 
| petitors of the syndicate in the world | from overdosage. 
| trade. Today, however, Japan’s export | The successful use of light in therapy 
| trade in matches is less than one-half of | will depend upon a thorough knowledge 
| what it as before the war, whereas Swe- | of the physical properties of the source 
iden is reported to have regained its pre- | of thermal radiation as well as the phy- 
jwar sales volume in the Far East. | siological reaction of living matter when’ 
Owing to the introduction of high im-| exposed to it. Excepting the quotations | 
| port duties abroad, Japan has lost sev- | of intensity and wave length, physically | 
|eral of its most important sales terri- | there is no marked distinction between 
| tories. | the various regions of the spectrum called 


} #4 rj 9 Clays oe ” “ae € ” : 
| Swedish Syndicate j —e > yon , yn red. | 
| Penetrates Japan ays Differ in Effect 


{ Chemically and physiologically, how- | 
In decided contrast to the organization | ever, there is a Galtest aelectnee., The 


ON 


United States Lighthouse Service. 


E of the newest additions to the system of aids to navigation on 
the Great Lakes is the Poe Reef Light Station, shown above. 


It 


is located in the Straits of Mackinac, between Lake Huron and Lake 


Michigan. The light station, under 


construction at the entrance of St. 


Marys River which leads from Lake Huron to Lake Superior, will 
virtually duplicate the Poe Reef station in appearance. 


of the Western Pacific’s share of the 
construction—that part from Keddie to 
Bieber, Calif. 

At Bieber, the Western Pacific’s line 
will connect with the line which the 


Great Northern proposes to build south- 
ward from Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


The entire project was opposed from 
its inception by the Southern Pacifi 
Company, which claimed that the Gréa 
Northern is but seeking to invade a ter- 
ritory pioneered by and now adequately 
served by the Southern Pacific lines. 

The Commission approved the plan, 
pointing out that regardless of the local 
traffic which may or may not be origi- 
nated, a connection such as that pro- 


factories in Sweden, 13 in number, and| of the Swedish industry, Japan’s match 
numerous auxiliary undertakings, such! industry comprises a large number o 
as paper mills, chemical factories, saw-; small enterprises, which, in consequence | 
mills and timber land. It owns about! of the lack of centralization, are unable | 


action of infra-red rays is thermal and 
instantaneous and produces a burning 
sensation when the intensity is too great. | 
On the other hand, the ultraviolet rays 





Modern Lighthouse on Great Lakes 


posed, which wiil open up the California 
seaports to produce and traffic from the 
territory served by the Northern Lines, 
and on the other hand, the markets on 
the Northern Lines to California traffic 


controls logging rights in several parts 
of the country, as well as organizations 
for the purchase of aspenwood in Fin- 
land, Russia, Poland and the Baltic 
states. The company has also established 
factories at Alby and Trollhatten in 
Sweden for the manufacture of chlorate 
of potash and of phosphorus. 

The syndicate controls the Swedish 
Pulp Company, which comprises 10 pulp 
nd lumber enterprises in northern 
Sweden and the Hammarsforsens Water- 
power Company. The syndicate also 
holds a majority of the shares of the In- 


are actinic or chemical in their effect and 
their action is slow and insidious so that 
'the effect ‘is not perceived until some 
pa | hours after exposure. An example of 

es their action is in the precipitation of al- 

Reports from many quarters of the bumin. A short exposure to an inno- 
foreign field during 1929-1930’ confirm | cent looking carbon or mercury are may 
advices from Moscow that the export of produce severe conjunctivitis (eye in- 
Russian matches is on the increase of- flammation) and, therefore, 


/fering increasingly serious competition must be t 7 
- . 7 et t Ww 
|to the Swedish Match Syndicate in world! covered oan ; oe ee a ee 


markets. The Soviet customs bureau re-! ;,; J : : : : 
ae ; ; injury when the body is being irradiated. 
orts a doubl f rts ; 
ier wanong: Of superte (te hee Certain ultraviolet rays of short wave 


|metric tons, or approximately 1,500,000 i . 
|eases) during the fiscal year, 1928-1929, | length can be easily produced by artifi- 


tariff barriers. The Swedish Match} 
Syndicate has extended its efforts toward | 
amalgamation into the Japanese in- 


| 


cial sources but are entirely absent in 


To Guard the Huron-Superior Strait 
| 


Structure at Detour, Mich., Especially Designed to Resist! 
Pressure of Ice Floes, to Be Completed in Another Season | 


Increased safety for shipping passing Construction has been planned to extend 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior! over two seasons, the first one of which 
is the purpose for which a lighthouse is | has just closed. 
being built at Detour, Mich., at the en-| Following a careful survey of the pro- 
trance to the St. Marys River, it was/ posed site, the preliminary work consisted 
explained Nov. 4 by the Deputy Commis-| of the dumping of several hundred tons 


|a report filed with the clerk of the House 


should be approved. 


Anti-prohibition Group 
Files Expenditures Report 


Expenditures of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment 
from Jan. 1, to the eve of the general 
election, totaled $736,968.74, according to * 
Nov. 3, embodying a financial statement 
as of Oct. 29. The report shows that 
the association made expenditures in be- 
half of a dozen candidates for the Sen- 


Dr. Scott Elected Secretary 

The committee completed its organiza- 
tion by the election of Dr. James Brown 
Scott as secretary. | 

The Council is a branch in the United | 
States of the Inter-American Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, created by 
the sixth of the Pan American Confer- 
ences meeting in 1928 at Havana. 

An Inter-American Congress of rec- | 
tors, deans and educators in general met 
in the City of Havana in February of 
the present year, to provide the Institute, 
thus created, with its constitution and by- 
laws and a program of its future activ- 
ities, in which all the American repub- 
lics, with the exception of Honduras, 
were officially represented. 

Havana Is Seat of Institute 

The permanent seat of the Institute 
is the City of Havana; the governing 
board is an Inter-American Central 
Council; and each of the American re- 
publics is to create a National Council 
of Intellectual Cooperation. The Amer- 
ican Council, consisting of some 55 mem- 
bers, has already been named. The ex- 
ecutive committee has been selected from 
its members to perform the usual func- 
tions of an executive committee. 

As far as is known, this branch of the 
Institute representing the United States 
is the first to be created, and the purpose | 
of today’s meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was to take the necessary steps 
for its organization in the City of Wash- 
ington, with a competent personnel in 
order that the council may, at the! 
earliest possible moment, prepare plans | 
and suggetsions of work to be under- 
taken under the Inter-American Central 
Council of Intellectual Cooperation, | 
which is to be located permanently in| 
Havana, and to be executed in coopera- 
tion with the various national councils | 
of intellectual cooperation to be estab- 
lished in each of the American Republics. | 


Plan Exchange of Professors 

For many years there has been an 
exchange of students and professors 
between the United States and various| 
countries of South and Central America, 
as well as along other scientific and cul- 
tural lines. The need has been felt in- 
creasingly, however, for a permanent! 
center and a continuous direction of | 


|tons worth over $1 


ternational Match Corporation, formed in; 48 Compared with the preceding year, 


the United States, which, in turn, controls 
companies owning 150 factories with 50,- 
000 employes in 28 countries from Can- 
ada to the Far East. One-fifth of the 
total world output of matches is pro- 
duced in Sweden alone, of which over 90 
per cent is exported. In 1929, the match 
production of the syndicate at home 


amounted to 51,600 metric tons, an in-|United States export trade in matches| 


crease of 6 per cent over the 1928 
figure. 


Exports From Sweden 
Increased This Year 


The total export of matches from 
Sweden in 1929 advanced 49,260 metric 
2,225,000, the high- 

est export figure attained since 1920. 
Outgoing shipments during the first half 
of 1930 advanced to an even higher 
level, totaling 23,396 metric tons, as 


|compared with 22,890 metric tons for 


the first half of 1929. This was despite 
the drop in exports to the United States, 
Sweden’s third largest market in 1928, 
from a value of $575,162 during the 
first half of 1929 to $371,029 for the 
same period of 1930. The bulk of the 
Swedish export consists of safety 
matches, the ratio of the export of the 


jlatter to that of the nonsafety matches 


being approximately 20 to 1. 


; When outgoing shipments totaled 9,182 
| metric tons (732,689 cases.) In the fiscal 
| year, 1928-1929, Germany, which had 
| been a minor market in the preceding 
| year, advanced to a predominantly lead- 
| ing position, receiving half of the total 
exports. 


Approximately three-fifths of the 
jis consigned to markets in the Western 
Hemisphere. A large part of the re- 
maining trade proceeds to the United 
| Kingdom, our second leading market. 
| Taking the United States export of 641,- 
|897 pounds, valued at $77,235 during 
| the first half of 1930 as a criterion, it 
,would seem that total outgoing ship- 
‘ments this year would surpass last 
! year’s total 
at $137,537) by an appreciable margin. 

This is largely in consequence of ex- 
{pansion in our best market, Canada, 


although this gain is partially offset by} 


a decline in 1930 shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Leading markets for 
United States matches in the order of 
their importance during the first half 
of 1930 follow: Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Honduras, Philippine Islands, 
British West Indies, Haiti, Virgin Is- 
lands and the Netherlands. 
(Based on report from Consul General. 
+ John Ball Osborn, Stockholm.) 


Wide Variety of Uses for Feldspar 


Are Enumerated by Bureau of Mines 


Rock Mineral Used Principally in Making of Glass, Pot- 


tery, Enamelwar 


Feldspar, perhaps the most abundant 
mineral in the world, is little known to 
the public, but is used in a wide variety 
of products 
scouring soaps and paint, to false teeth, 
according to a statement on Nov. 4 by 
the Bureau of Mines. 


Most of the United States production 


comes form the Atlantic Seaboard States, | 


ranging from bath tubs, | 


this movement, so that the Americas! particularly North Carolina, says the | 

should, in the future, even more than in| statement, which was made public by the 

the past, unite their efforts and coope-| Department of Commerce, and follows | 

rate in the constantly expanding intel-| in full text: 

lectual and cultural domain of the! Feldspar is not the name of a specific 

Western Hemisphere. |mineral, according to Dr. Oliver Bowles 
The American Council of Intellectual} and C. V. Lee, in a report just made 


e, Brick and Tile 


spar. Bath tubs and wash bowls are com- 


monly made of cast iron, and while hot 
are covered with an enamel containing 
much feldspar. 

It is also an important constituent of 
electrical and other forms of porcelain. 
Exceptionally pure potash feldspar is 
;used in the manufacture of artificial 
teeth. 

The use of feldspar in the glass in- 
dustry is increasing, as it provides al 
readily soluble source of alumina. Pot-! 
ash feldspar is widely used, though mix- | 
tures of soda and potash spar are also | 
sold to glass manufacturers; it is also 
employed with fluorspar in the manu- 


(1,131,407 pounds valued! 


sunlight. It is well known that the rays 

|of these wave lengths have a rapid ger- 
micidal action and that they easily irri- 
tate the skin. This is especially true to 
the (untanned) unpigmented skin, blondes 
| being especially susceptible. These rays 
cannot penetrate deeply into the skin 
| (probably not much deeper than 0.1 mm.) 
which, like many other materials, espe- 
|cially when slightly colored, is quite 
opaque to short wave length ultraviolet 
radiation. Tests conducted at the Bu- 
reau have shown that a thin layer of epi- 
dermis was entirely opaque to these short 
ultraviolet wave lengths but fairly trans- 
| parent to the longer visible rays. 


Photochemical Action of Rays 


The action of these rays of the far 
| ultraviolet spectral region may be photo- 
chemical just as it is in the activation 
| of food, producing in the blood stream 
an active substance that has the same 
function as activated food in the pre- 
vention of rickets. 

In the next spectral region which con- 
tains the near ultraviolet rays (longer 
wave lengths than the far ultraviolet), we 
have the region of the solar spectrum 
| that has the greatest therapeutic action, 
especially at sea level. The wave lengths 
of this region are very effective at an 
altitude of 7,000 feet, and in going from 
that elevation to one of 11,000 feet the 
ultraviolet has a very rapid effect in 
anes erythema and in tanning the 
skin. 

' “The therapeutic action of the rays of 
|the visible spectrum which are of longer 
wave length than the near ultraviolet is 
| largely undetermined. These visible rays 
are present in great bundance in day- 
light and in certain types of carbon are 
and in gas-filled tungsten lamps. The 
| physiological action is probably thermal 
| by dilation of the capillaries and stimu- 
lation of the nerve endings. 

| Long Wave Length Rays Near 

| The next longest wave lengths are the 
infra-red rays which penetrate deeply | 
into the blood stream. The carbon arc 
and the gas-filled tungsten lamp are rich 











Greater Output of New Type of Corset 
Attributed to Changes in Fashions 


| Establishments in Industry Decrease, but Production and 


|the advantage of a modern lighthouse 


|eontrast, the new lighthouse will be 


;dangerous shoal area. 


|spectral region known as far infra-red 


| produced by the earth’s atmosphere but 


sioner of Lighthouses, H. D. King, of the} 
Department of Commerce. Cold weather 
and the possibility of severe storms has | 
made it necessary to cease work for = 
year, but construction has progressed ac- 
cording to schedule, and the lighthouse is | 
now 50 per cent completed. 

The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 

The new Detour lighthouse is one of 
the outstanding engineering projects in| 
which the Lighthouse Service is now en- 
gaged upon the Great Lakes. Two years 
will be required to complete the struc- 
ture, and the cost will be about $140,000. 
When it is completed, shipping will have | 


placed close to the track of vessels in 
such a manner as to guide ships clear | 
of shoals and other obstructions. By 


much more effective than the present 
Detour lighthouse, for the old light, 
built in 1848, is located on the shore, 
having between it and deep water a, 


From an engineering point of view the 
new lighthouse embodies several inter-| 
esting features. As it it being erected 
about a mile off shore, and in water 24 
feet deep, there are many days each 
year when the construction crew can- 
not work at the site. Extremely rugged 
construction has been necessary that the 
foundations may withstand the tre- 
mendous ice pressure in the Winters. 
in radiation of these rays, as is the sun. 

The longest wave-lengths are in the 





rays. These rays can not penertate the) 
skin to any great depth, yet the records} 
show that great relief from pain (e. g. 
in treatment of infected frontal sinuses) 
has been obtained by exposures of the} 
ailing parts of the body to the radiation | 
of these rays. The physiological action: 
is probably thermal (by stimulation of | 
the nerve endings of the skin. The| 
longer of these wave lengths are not 


can be supplied by electric heaters. 


| lighthouse was to 


of crushed rock at the spot where the 
be erected, and the 
levelling off of this mass to provide a 
level bottom on which to place the crib. 

A convenient site on shore, about 10 
miles away, was selected for the build- 
ing of the wooden crib, which was later 
to be towed to the offshore site and sunk 
on the rock foundation. This crib, look- 


jing like a large square box with many 


partitions, is 60 feet square and 20 feet 
high, constructed of 12 by 12 inch tim- 
bers securely bolted together. 

The crib completed, it was launched 


very much like a small vessel, and towed ! 


to the site. Crushed rock was dumped 
into the inner compartments, while tugs 
carefully worked the crib into the precise 
position, and it gradually sank on the 
prepared rock foundation. The outer 
pockets were filled with concrete until 
the entire mass had a weight of many 
thousand tons, ample to prevent its shift- 
ing, even under pressure from heavy ice 
floes. Near the water line, where con- 
tact would be made with floating ice, 
the crib was girdled with steel plates, 
and then topped off with a solid concrete 
deck. So much had been accomplished 
when work was ended for the Winter. 

In the Spring of 1931, the machinery 
rooms and living quarters will 
erected, being built of steel plating and 
concrete. The tower will then rise 75 
feet above the water. In addition to a 
powerful light, there will be an air fog 
signal with a range of several miles, and 
a radiobeacon which will guide vessels 
even when inclement weather totally 
obscures the light. Zhe station when 
completed, will greatly resemble the 
lighthouses constructed at Poe Reef and 
at Fourteen Foot Shoal, in the Straits 
of Mackinac, a year ago. 


be! 


ate and the House. 


Expenditures since Oct. 22, when the 
;last report was filed, came to $42,217.25 


while receipts during the same period 
|were $14,650. The report records re- 
|ceipts for the year as $669,302. 

A report from the National Senatorial 
Committee of the majority party records 
expenditures from Oct. 15 to Oct. 30 of 
$30,105. In this period $22,900 was con- 
tributed by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


Educators Ask Sole Use 
Of Certain Radio Channels 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
Association, the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio Education, the Payne Fund, 
and other similar groups, for the purpose 
of formulating definite plans and recom- 
mendations for protecting and promoting 
broadcasting originating in educational 
| institutions, and broadcast by educational 
| institutions, and for presenting the same, 
iwhen advisable, to appropriate authori- 
ties and interested parties, and that the 
| Federal Office of Education be given the 
responsibility for notifying the afore- 
! mentioned groups of the deliberations and 
| debate at Chicago on Oct, 13, 1930, and 
ifor calling an organization meeting of 
\this committee at the earliest possible 
| moment.” 

| The Conference specified that the pro- 
; posed committee give first consideration 
| to the resdlution providing for the reser- 
| vation of 15 per cent of all channels for 
| broadcasting. 


’ 
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Cooperation is to be the agency of the| 


public by the Bureau of Mines. facture of opalescent glass. Feldspar 


It is a 
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United States in this great endeavor,;general term in mineralogy for an im- | 
with its executive committee located in| portant group of rock-forming minerals | 
Washington. consisting of several species, all of them | glass products. | 
anhydrous silicates of alumium contain- | . : | 
ing either potash, soda or lime, or two of | Usage m Soap, Glass, Paint, 


these bases together. _ | Sandpaper and Roofing 
These varieties are divided into two| 


Current changes in the styles of There weré fewer establishments listed ‘ 
women’s clothes have required an in-|in this industry last year than in the 
creased use of corsets and girdles, and| preceding census year, but those that | 
these commodities increased substan-|were engaged in this production in- 


| tially in production last year compared!creased their number of wage earners, 


Practical Gifts Expected 
To Lead Christmas Buying’ 


Delivered, postage prepaid, any place in the world, $10 a year. 


groups, the potash feldspars and the 


[Continued from Page 1.) lime-soda feldsrars. Orthoclase and mi- 


Up to the present time feldspar has| 
und limited use in the window and 
plate glass industries, though some 


| fo 


with the preceding census year, accord-|! 
ing to information furnished by the Bu- 
rea of the Census, Nov. 4, This is not 


stores in past years have increased to 


crocline ai une chief represe 


the first group, while albite 
clase are the most important 4f the sec- 
ond or plagioclase group. Orthoclase 
and microcline are the most important 
'feldspars of commerce and are of com- 
mon occurrence. 


a peak during the holiday season, it was! 
stated orally in the Marketing Service 
Division of the Department. 

Sales by department stores for the 
last quarter of the last five years have 
ranged from 117 to 192 per cent of the 
average for 1923-25, according to De-| Common Uses of 
partment statistics, compared with 71 to : 

110 per cent for earlier months of the Feldspar on Industry 
Feldspar occurs abundantly in granite, 


same years. In the last four years,| 
such sales in December were from 182, but the difficulty of separating it from 
the impurities associated with it is so 


to 192 per cent of the basic average, 
compared to 124 to 126 per cent in No-| great that such occurrences under pres- 
ent conditions must remain unutilized, 


vember, which is the next highest month. 
a ERT T !and commercial supplies must be sought 


shiti ra in those restricted occurrences where 
Deputy Prohibition Director nature has made the desired separation. 


At New York Suspended | The feldspar of commerce is obtained 


from pegmatite dikes. 

The Deputy Director of Prohibition,! The principal use of feldspar is as a 
Howard T. Jones, stated orally Noy. 4| flux in the manufacture of glass, pot- 
that James J. Donovan had been tempo-| tery, enamelware, brick and tile. It is 
rarily suspended as deputy prohibition, a constituent of both body and glaze. 
administrator in New York City. Mr.!Feldspar, which constitutes from 10 to 
Donovan’s suspension will remain in ef- 35 per cent of the body, is used to bind 
fect pending completion of an investiga- the particles together. The amount of 
tion which has been laurched by the feldspar used i» the glaze ranges from 
headquarters here, Mr. Jones said. | 30 to 50 per cent. 

The nature of the charges leading to| Various forms of opaque glass that 
the inquiry were not revealed by Mr.|find use in hotels, restaurants, drug 
Jones who said that should Mr. Dono. | 
van’s record be found satisfactory he will 
be reinstated promptly. 


3 


tatives of 
pra oligo- 


contain considerable quantities of feld- 


;}manufacturers are finding it advanta- 
geous. Its general acceptance would in- 
crease the demand for feldspar enorm- 
| ously. 

Very clean feldspar is used as a con- 
, Stituent of scouring soaps and window- | 
jcleaning compounds, It is preferred to 
quartz abrasives for cleaning glass and! 
enamelware because it is somewhat 
softer than quartz and is less likely to, 
scratch the surface. 


of emery and corundum wheels. 

Thé more impure grades of feldspar 
find use in the manufacture of certain 
floor coverings and as a constituent of 
roofing material, sand paper, paint, wood 
jfiller, and terra cotta. Ground feldspar 
is also used as a flue-dust arrester. 

Crushed spar is used in considerable 
quantities in the form of granules for 
‘surfacing prepared roofing, in concrete 
work, in stucco and pebble dash, in Fai- 


|}ence work, and in the facing of cement | 


blocks, particularly 
resemble granite. It is used as sand- 
blast material and as a poultry grit. 
Crushed spar graded in several sizes is 
sold for foundry facings. 

Additional details are given in Inform- 


those designed to 


Pure feldspar is} 
also used as a binder in the manufacture | 


the old-time corset, with the waist nar- 
rowing effect, but the slenderizing form- 
| fiting arrangement, it was stated. 

| .The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 


Often the remark is heard that some- 


situation. Last year the corset produc- 


thing is “as extinct as corsets,” but such | 
|a statement is made in ignorance of the} garter belts increased from 14,049,369 


and increased the amount of wages even 
more than the wage earners. Cost of) 
materials, containers for products, fuel, 
and purchased electric current, and the 
value added by manufacture increased in 
1929, 

Increase Shown 

In Other Products 


Production of corsets, 





girdles, and 


valued at $31,819,177, f. 0. b. factory 





tion showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding census year. Included in this pre- 
duction, of course, are girdles and gar- 
| ter belts which are widely in use. 


| Fewer Establishments, 


But More Wage Earners 


New styles for women require a slen- 
derizing effect about the hips, and the 
|modern corset and girdle meet this re- 
| quirement. These articles are said to be 
gaining in popularity, largely because 
jthey have eliminated the discomfort 
| caused by the old corset, which was used 
to draw in the waist, almost entirely. 

There was an increase in the produc- 
tion of brassieres and bandeaux bras- 
sieres, both in quantity and value, while 
the production of combination or one- 





| ation Circular 6381, copies of which may 


‘merce, Washington, D. C. 


piece garments was less than in 1927. 


stores, and other places where a vitrified | be obtained from the United States Bu-| There was a decrease also in the produc- | contract work. 
surface is desired for sanitary reasons,| reau of Mines, Department of Com-|tion of corset accessories, 


including 
clasps and stays. 


jin 1927 to 17,092,046 valued at $32,- 
213,524, last year. The production of 
| brassieres and bandeaux-brassieres 


136,044 in 1927, while last year the 
total was 25,145,195 valued at $18,- 
224,672. 

Combination or one-piece garments in 
1927 totaled 13,503,759 with a value 
of $24,462,329, and last year this pro- 
duction dropped to 10,934,275, valued 
at $22,442,469. The corset accessory 
production dropped from $2,357,014 to 
$1,901,348. The total value of the pro- 
| duction of corsets and allied garments 
j was $74,782,013, The figures given for 
1929 are preliminary and subject to re- 
| vision, 
| There was an increase of almost 25 
| Per cent in the value of the other prod- 
ucts of the industry and receipts from 
The number of estab- 
lishments listed for 1929 was 214, which 
was eight less than in 1927, 
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Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
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— PackersConclude Drought Agency | 


Presentation of | 
Case at Hearing 


Introduction of Testimony 


By Government Opposing | 
Modification of Trade 


Restrictions Started | 


| 


The presentation of testimony in sup- 
port of the petitions of Swift & Com- 
pany and Armour & Company for such! 
modification of the packei’s consent de-| 
cree of 1920 as would permit them to 
operate retail stores, deal in various 
food lines and acquire interests in stock- 
yards and stockyard terminal railroads 
was concluded on Nov. 4, when counsel 
for these packers, Frank J. Hogan, an- 
nounced that they rested their case. The! 
hearing began Oct. 7, before Mr. Justice 
Bailey in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Government’s chief counsel, Har- 
old B. Teegarden, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, then began the intro- 
duction of testimony to support the con- 
tentions of the Department of Jusice that 
no change in the decree is warranted. 

At the opening of the hearing on Oct. | 
7, Mr. Teegarden explained to the ¢ourt | 
that the burden was upon the petition- 
ing packers to support their petition and 
that the Government would hold them to | 
a ‘strict proof” of their claims. 

Justice Bailey denied the request of 
Mr. Teegarden that the Government \be 
permitted to reserve its right to make 
a motion at the conclusion of the hear- 
ing to dismiss the petitions for want of 
sufficient evidence. Mr. Teegarden did, 
not present such a motion upon the con-! 
clusion of the packers’ case. 

Stipulations Presented 

Stipulations for the court’s considera- 


| 





tion were offered by the Government’s | - 


counsel, if the court, he explained, should | 
find material certain “opinion testimony” 
adduced by the other side relative to the 
advisability of modification. These stip- 
ulations, he said, related to expressions 
of wholesalers and retailers in the trade. 

Wilson & Company has not given any} 
consideration to a policy of selling meats | 
and groceries at retail, R. F. Eagle, as- | 
sistant to the president of Wilson &| 
Company, testified. The Government’s ; 
chief counsel, Harold B. Teegarden, | 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen-| 


To Hold Meeting 


State Chairmen to Attend Con-| 
ference in National Cap- | 
ital Nov, 20 


The Federal Drought Committee on 
Nov. 4 called a conference of the chair- | 
men of the State committees to meet in 
Washington on Nov. 20, it was an-| 
nounced orally by: the secretary of the | 
Committee, Dr. C. W. Warburton, direc- | 
tor of the Department’s extension work. | 

After conference with the Secretary | 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, who is | 
chairman of the Federal Committee, Dr. 
Warburton sent telegrams and letters to 
the various States affected by the record- | 
breaking drought of the past Summer 
and this Fail. 

Dr. Warburton said the telegrams had 
been sent to Arkansas, Maryland, Vivr- | 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, | 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Montana, Wyoming, Illinois and New 
Mexico. He said he also had written to 
several States that have appointed | 
drought committees but where conditions 
have improved and that do not now have 
any real problems, which included, he | 
said, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota. He | 
also was writing to the directors of ex- | 
tension work in North Carolina, Georgia, | 
a inviting them to at- 
tend. 


Law Enforcement Group 


Will Resume Its Meetings ' 


After a recess of approximately two 
weeks members of the National Com- | 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- | 
ment will convene on Nov. 5 for a series ' 
of meetings, it was stated Nov. 4 by Wil- 
liam S. Barry, secretary to the Commis- | 
sion. The Commission will likely re- | 
main in session for some time, though 
meetings may not be held every day, Mr. : 
Barry stated. \ 


\Col. Arthur Woods to O pen Campaign 
By Radio to Relieve Unemployment 


'Workers of President’s Emergency Committee Will Speak: 
Over Both Broadcasting Systems 


The chairman of the President’s Emer- 
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ARMISTICE DAY—1930 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS Nov. 11, 1918, is forever memorable as the day upon 
which ended the World War, with its attendant suffering and vast 


wastage of human life; and 

HEREAS it is fitting that the anniversary of this day should be 

commemorated by exercises which shall do honor to all those who 
served our country, and especially to the memory of those who died in 
its service, believing that their sacrifice was in the cause of peace, 
which we thereby are solemnly bound to do all in our power to ad- 
vance and secure; and 

HEREAS by concurrent resolution of the Senate and the House of 

Representatives, in 1926, the President was requested to issue a 
proclamation for the observance of Armistice Day; . 


OW, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the United States 
of America, in pursuance of the said concurrent resolution, do 
hereby order that the flag of the United States be displayed on all 
Government buildings on Nov. 11, 1930, and do invite the people of 
the United States to observe the day in schools and churches, and 
other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies, giving expression 
to our gratitude that this year past has seen the agencies of peace 
sensibly strengthened and that our relations with other peoples are 
firmly grounded in amity and concord. 
N WITNESS whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to 
be affixed the seal of the,\United States. ; 

Done at the City of Washington this 4th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred and fifty-fifth. 

[SEAL] 
By the President: 

HENRY L. STIMSON 

Secretary of State. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


(The foregoing is the full text of the Armistice Day proclamation 
issued Nov. 4 by President Hoover.) 


bers in the city in stimulating opportuni- 
ties for employment. Through 10 of its 
| organized centers in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, it proposes to place in jobs as 
many men as it can and clear through 
other agencies all opportunities for em- 
ployment which it may secure and which 
it cannot fill with a properly qualified 
person. This employment service will be 
without cost to the men served. 

Col. Woods, in commenting on this, 
stated that he was appreciative of local 
| offers of this character and that in con- 


cast through the stations of both the Na- 


eral, Department of Justice, asked Mr.| gency Committee for Employment, Col.| tional Broadcasting Company and the |formity with the Committee’s policy he 


Eagle whether it would be fair to con-| Arthur Woods, will inaugurate the Com- 
clude then that his company had consid-; Mittee’s radio campaign for unemploy- 
ered it would not be advantageous to en- ment relief on the evening of Nov. 7, 
ter the retail business. Mr. Eagle re-| when he will speak on the work done 
plied that Wilson & Company has felt | and to be done by his Committee. and 
that the privilege of selling meats and! will review a nation-wide survey of the 
groceries at retail is not available and ; unemployment situation, according to an 
that 1 ntil it is available no plans should! oral statement Nov. 4 in behalf of the 
be me ie. Committee. 

Answering a question of Mr. Tee-: This is the first of a series of radio | 
gardex, Mr. Eagle testified that the elimi- addresses | to be made by workers for| 
nation of 30 to 50 per cent of the retail | the committee, as was stated. Plans for | 
outlets would very adversely affect his | future addresses have not yet been com- | 
comtany unless it set up a system for | pleted, it was added, and the exact time | 
the -etailing of its products. At the pres- | for Col. Wood’s address has not been 
ent time, he’ said, the retail outlets for | fixed, but it probably will be between 8 
meat products are ample, but he was un-|and 9 o’clock. The address will be broad- 
able to say ee in — the ree | 

ackers should begin retailing meat and} s : 
oaiect products, it would be better to | Plant Laws of Brazil 


open up new outlets or acquire existing | ° | 
aie He expressed the opinion that | And Italy Summarized, 


in such an event it would not neces- | Plant-quarantinie regulations of Italy| 


Columbia Broadcasting System, it was| suggested to such local groups working 
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| Transportation Needs in China 
| Outlined for Senate Com mittee 


Gradual Building of Highways Over 20-year Period Is 
Planned, Four Chinese Road Delegates Tell Sena- 

| tor Pittman, Chairman of Group 

| 


| 
Chinese transportation needs and the!study to purely economic fields, it has 


20-year construction program planned | not taken testimony from representatives 
by the national government of China at of the Nanking government, and Senator 
ja cost of over $100,000,000, were out-| Pittman explained that 
ilined Nov. 4, in a statement presented 
| to Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
by the. four Chinese delegates to the} 
International Road Congress. 

The statement was presented to Mr. 
Pittman as chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
'mittee which is making a study of com- chief of the delegation and senior en- 
|mercial relations with China under au- gineer to the national government; 
oer of a Senate resolution (S. Res.|H. Ling, chief of the engineering’ de- 
| 256). 


their statements informally strictly as 
road conference delegates. The subject 
matter presented dealt only with trans- 
portation problems. 


tion and highway facilities as a means | delegate of the Chekiang province, and 
‘of expanding the Chinese market to/(, §, Liu, of the China Northern Corpo- 
;American trade through more rapid ration. Their statement, which was pre- 


the delegates, | 
some of whom are attached to the gov- 
ernment in official capacities, presented | 


The delegates present were: Mau Sun, ' 
H. | 


Senator Pittman states that he, partment of the ministry of railways in| 
iconsiders the development of transporta-|the Nanking government; T. C. Chen, | 


| distribution. 

The discussion between Mr. Pittman 
and the four delegates was informal. In 
addition to presenting the statement, 
maps’ showing existing highways in 
China and those to be constructed under 
the 20-year plan, were exhibited. 

During the course of its formal hear- 


pared for submission to the International 
Road Congress, follows in full text: 

| To understand the transportation needs 
| 6f China, a general survey of the char- 
|acteristics of the country and the popu- 
/ulation is necessary in order to compre- 
'hend the dependence, in a large meas- 
ure, of her political stability and eco- 


nomic well-being upon an adequate sys- 
tem of transportation, of roads and rail- 
roads, 

China consists of 4,500,000 square miles 


j\ings, the committee has taken testimony 
lon the subject of financial aid to the 
,Chinese Republic by foreign powers, the 
consensus of which, according to Sena- | 
tor Pittman, favors ‘an_ international 
pool which would : Ivance ounces of sil- 
jver to China as needed, to be expended | tural. 
under direction of a joint board. Such)tion is concentrated over one-third of 
advances would be paid back in kind.!the territory, For the distributiun of the 
The pool would have the immediate pur- | tremendous requirements of daily neces- 
pose of increasing China’s purchasing | sities of so great a population, there are 
|power through restoring silver to a nor-| only 7,500 miles of railway and less than 
mal level and the eventual end of greatly | 35,000 miles of old roads and modern 
'expanding China as a commercial outlet | highways. Because of greater divergence 
through a stable government and more/of economic and social conditions, there 
prosperous conditions, Mr. Pittman ex-| has always been a greater demand of fa- 
plains. cilities between the north and south, for 

Because the Committee is limiting its'the reason that all of th: large navi- 


of territory with a population of 440,- | 
000,000, 80 per cent of which is agricul- | 
Two-thirds of this vast popula- | 
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The President's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Noy. 4 


a 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President ~ 
met with his Cabine:. (Cabinet meet.” 
‘ngs are held regularly on Tuesday — 
and Friday of each week.) re 
12:15 p. m.—The Netherlands Min- © 
ister, J. H. van Ro,en, called to pre- 
sent to the President Dr. Kerbos¢ 
and Dr. and Mrs. Van Linge and their 
daughter. 
Remainder of day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, : 


gable waterways runs east and west. It 
has been recognized by many thet cheap 
and rapids means of communication be- — 
tween the north and south will bring 
about more political stability and e¢o- 
nomic improvements. 


Troop Demobilization 
Essential in Reconstruction 


organized scale can be made practical 
without demobilization of the large num- 
ber of troops. But any demobilization 
| program must be accompanied by va- 
rious plans to provide employment for 
the disarmed soldiers. Building roads 
and railroads are the best means to ac- 
complish this end. For two years the 
National Government has been trying to 
carry out the program of disarmament 
under very difficult conditions. In fact, 
the fighting that has just ended was 
started by the failure of certain military 
leaders to cooperate with the National 
Government in carrying out the agreed 
program of disarmament. 

The general increase of economic well- 
being and purchasing power of the vast 
population will follow the development of 
natural resources. This can only be ac- 
complished through an adequate system 
| of railways and highways and low cost 
of transportation. At present, the 
| transportation cost by carts and human 
labor is almost prohibitive for large scale 
nation-wide development of industry and 
business. According to the investigations 
made by Mr. Julean Arnold, Commercial 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.1 


To think of Chicago... 


is to think of 


No economic reconstruction on a large — 


stated. 

The committee announced, in a pre- 
pared statement, Nov. 4, that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New 
York City has made its facilities avail- 
able for unemployment relief work and 
will urge its 30,000 members to aid in 
stimulating employment. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N. J., has enlarged its placement 
bureau to aid in the relief program and 
will register the unemployed, the com- 
mittee said, 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N. J., has en- 
larged its placement bureau, installing 
equipment and personnel and giving wide 
publicity to plans to register every un- 
employed person and secure every coop- 
eration from the entire community to 


that they cooperate with existing local 

authorities. 

‘California to Limit 
Relief to Its Citizens 


alent | 
'Bona Fide Residents to Be Used 
On ‘Pick and Shovel’ Gangs 


State of California: 


None but bona fide residents of Cali- 
fornia will be employed on the “pick and 
shovel” gangs to be operated this Win- 
ter as a means of relieving the unem- 
ployment situation, according to a state- 
ment by the Director of Public Works, 


TT iberty 
Limited 


sarily follow that chain store organiza- 
tions would have to protect themselves 
by going into the meat packing business. 
Banker Testifies 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, testi- 
fied as to the earning power of money 
and stated that for the healthy and suc- 
cessful operation of an industry it 
should have a minimum rate of return 
on investment of 10 per cent. Such a 
rate of return is required, he said, to 
enable a concern to build up the neces- 
sary reserves. Be 
turns decreases the value of securities 
and impairs the bank credit of the 
organization, Mr. Fleming asserted. 
Stocks of large packing concerns, he 
said, have not traded so freely as have 
the stocks of concerns having better 
earnings. 


Failure to get fair re-|} 


and Brazil have been translated and sum- | S¢Cure jobs for as many as possible. The 
marized for the benefit of American! Welfare Federation and other commun- 
nurserymen and others who may be in- | HY, organizations are cooperating. 4 
'terested, and have been issued by the|,. /h¢ Young Men’s’ Christian Associa- | 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis-|t10n of the City of New York, through | 
|tration, United States Department of Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, is placing at | 
Agriculture, the disposal of the Special Committee 
These two new circulars are third and|°" Employment its facilities for employ- 
fourth in a series of summaries of the} ™€nt and relief to be used for service in 
|plant-quarantine laws of foreign coun-|th€ metropolitan area, as may seem 
| tries, issued by the Department. Similar| best to help relieve :the present. eee | 
summaries have been issued on the quar-| tional situation. The board of directors | 
antine regulations of Cuba and Mexico.| tok action to this effect at its meeting 
In announcing the series, Lee A.| 0¢t- 27 and has directed its appropriate | 
Strong, Chief of the Plant Quarantine | Committee to work out a plan for such} 
jane Cantrell Administration, explained | 5°YV!ce. 
jthat these circulars are reviewed by|N f 
| proper officials of the country involved. No Charge Made 
Copies of the circulars may be obtained | For Placing Men 
| free by writing to the Plant Quarantine] The association proposes in brief to: 
jand Control Administration, United] enlist the support of its board of -di- | 


| 
| . Sacramento, Nov. 4. 
| 
| 


Bert M. Meek. 

The Director said he made this state- 
ment because he had received informa- 
tion that unemployed persons in ad- 
joining States were planning to come to 
California to take advantage of the re- 
lief plaris announced here. 

Two thousand men, taken equally 
from the northern and southern sections 
of the State, Mr. Meek said, are to be 
employed in camps now being estab- 
lished and which will be ready in two 
or three weeks. The men will be paid 
$1 or $1.50 a day and will be fed and 
housed at the camps. 

Negotiations are being conducted, he 
said, in an effort to arrange for free 
railroad transportation for the unem- 
ployed from the cities to the camps. 


and 


The 


Golden 


“Retail prices do not rise or fall as| States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


Fund for Unemployed 


rectors and its 15 branch boards of man- 


rapidly as wholesale prices or farm | 


prices,” ‘ ; 
price statistics at Cornell University, 
declared while being cross-examined. 
Several exhibits offered by Frank J. 
Hogan, counsel for the packers, con- 
cerning wholesale and retail prices, costs 
of living and the trend of wages were 
identified by Charles E. Baldwin, of the | 
Bureau ef Labor Statistics, Department | 
of Labor. Joseph Conron, head of Con- 
ron Bros. Co., New York, N. Y., testified | 
that there is active competition among 
packers and stated that he had found | 
no unfair trade practices. a 
The California Cooperative Canneries | 
was organized because before the “con- 
sent decree” of 1920 the fruit growers 
of California believed that they had an} 
outlet for canned fruits through Armour! 
& Company, with whom they had con- 
tracted, George N. Pfarr, president of 
the organization, testified when called 
as a witness by Mr. Hogan. | 
Because the brokerage wholesale sys- 
tem of selling now employed by his con- | 
cern is very unsatisfactory, more de-, 
pendable outlets are needed, Mr. Pfarr}| 
claimed. The sale of products under a, 
few nationally known brands would ma- 
@rially help, he said, and unless the pres- | 
ent wholesale brokerage system of selling 
under hundreds of brands is changed! 
so that sales are concentrated under a 
few well known brands the small fruit 


| 


| 


ington, D,. C. 


In Securing of Jobs Are Outlined 


agers, numbering some 400 business and 


F. A. Pearson, professor of| (/ssued by Department of Agriculture.) ' professional men, and its 30,000 mem- 


Difficulties Met by Older Workers 


| Maximum Hiring-age Limit Said to Result in Part From 


Use of Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


by the soldiers abroad and by the people | 
at home. But since the war industriai 
conditions have undergone important and 
revolutionary changes. 

Between 1899-1925 the average num- 
ber of wage earners in manufacturing 
establishments in the United States in- 
creased 79.9 per cent, but during the | 
same period, the increase of primary! 
horsepower in manufacturing industries 
in the United States was 256.5 per cent. 
From 1919 to 1925, the number of wage 
earners in manufacturing industries of 
the United States decreased by 6.8 per 
cent, while the installation of primary 
norsepower, during the same period in- 
creased 22 per cent, 

From 1919-1925, a period of six years, 
the output per worker in manufacturing 


lage limits, 


the Important causes of maximum hiring 
t Because of the competition 
for jobs brought about by unemploy- 


; ment, employers of labor are in a posi- 


tion to hire younger persons for what- 
ever jobs they may need to fill. More- 
over, owing to the introduction of 
speedier machines and to the greater 
strain and intensity under which eco- 
nomic goods are now produced, many em- 


|ployers prefer to hire younger people, 


whom they consider more adapted to 
present-day factory conditions. It must 
be conceded .that in periods of wide- 
spread unemployment, it is more diffi- 
cult for middle-aged workers to find 
work than for younger persons. 

_ Ina recent article on “Maximum Hir- 
ing Age Limits in Industry,” Miss Milli- 


Sought in Louisville 


|More Than 10,000 in City Now 
Said to Be Idle 


| Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
| Frankfort, Nov. 4. 
| Registration of unemployed persons in 
| Louisville has reached a grand total of 
10,534, according to a report received 
by Governor Flem D. Sampson and an- 
nounced by him Nov. 4. The Governor 
also made available the following in- 
formation: | 

An ordinance will be introduced be- 
fore the board of aldermen in Louis- 
ville Nov. 6 asking that $25,000 be set 
| aside for immediate relief of the un- 
employed in the city. This was agreed 
upon Nov. 3 at a meeting of a commit- 
tee composed of Mayor Harrison, Wil- 
liam Heyburn and William A. Stoll. 

The finances would be taken from. the 
general purpose fund of the citv and be 
placed in the hands of a committee to 
'employ men and women in the various 


| departments of the city and in pri-!} 


vately owned institutions. 

The plan will provide employment of 
not more than three days a week for 
/each person at a maximum wage of 30 
|cents an hour. 


OING to Chicago? Auto- 

matically, experienced trav- 
elers think of The Liberty Lim- 
ited and The Golden Arrow, 
leaders of the Pennsylvania fleet 
of nine trains daily. 


Their schedules are swift and 
conveniently arranged to meet 
business and_social plans both 
here and in Chicago. Their 
equipment is luxurious and up- 
to-date. The delicious food 
served on their modern diners has inspired many letters 
from prominent people. And picked men are chosen for the 
train crew which provides courteous, expert service. 


Equally luxurious are the two famous Pennsylvania flyers 
to St. Louis—The American and the “Spirit of St. Louis”’ 
—leaders of a fleet of six trains daily. 


All these Pennsylvania trains to the West travel over one 


canners will have to go out of business. | 

After cross examination by Mr. Tee- 
garden, Mr. Pfarr was excused and|27 per cent. (Note No, 1.) 
counsel for the packers rested. n manufacturing industries in Cali- 

Beginning the case for the Govern-| fornia, the increase in the number of 
ment, Mr. Teegarden first called Dr,| Wage earners, between 1899-1925, was 
Frank W. Miller, Assistant Chief of the; 225.1, as compared with an increase ox 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the} 803.9 per cent in the installation 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of | horsepower during the same period. Be- 
Animal Industries, for the identification | tween 1919-1925, the number of wage 
and explanation of numerous statistical | earners in California industries increased 
documents prepared under his supervi-, only 3 per cent, while the installation of 
sion, As the documents were identified | horsepower, during the same period, in- 
and explained to the court, Mr. Teegar-| creased 49.8 per cent. (Note No, 2.) 
den placed them in evidence. 

These papers identified by Mr. Miller 
consisted of condensed statements of the 
operations of packing concerns through- 
out the United States, compiled from the 


industries in the United States increased 


bor-sa\ : 


in the output per worker, engaged in 
manufacturing industries in the United 
| States, have resulted in “technological 
|unemployment”; that is, in unemploy- 
- ment caused by technological improve- 

Reading Matter for Youth ments in methods of production. Tech- 
| nological unemployment is clearly one of 


In Newspapers Favored 
| 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 


_1.—Recent Economie Changes in the 
vated States, Report of the Committee on 
sleet a ecent Economie Changes of the Presi- 
prepared to instruct young people, and, Ponta igh ee “ae BP oes 2 
it is quite possible that there would | Vo], TL, aaeon on Paeenslarieeet, 3900, 
be a large adult following. _ Stories on; 2.—The Growth of Manufactures, 1899 to 
election, features on the Government,! 1923, by Edmund E, Day and Woodliff 
and other facts too commonplace to the Thomas. Published by the Bureau of the 
average adult might be presented with| Census of the United States Department 
danauimahie success. j of Commerce, Washington, 1928, p, 2065. 
cg PP ‘ 3.—The American Labor Legislation Re- 
The scheme has its difficulties. How- view, published . 

ever, in spite of them, it would be in- ation for Labor Legislation, December, 1929 
teresting to see the experiment tried.’ p, 354, : 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
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The increase in the installation of la- | 
* machines, the decrease in the | N 
number of wage earners, anc the increase | 


by the American Associ- | 


cent Pond, employment supervisor of the | 


Scovill facturing C r Wa-| ° 
terbury, Come wine Company <t aon.| New Ham psh ire Plans 
Survey for Relief Work 


let us remember that hiring is at present | 
nine-tenths rejection, and only one-tenth = 
selection. The two are complementary. | 
We can not say, shall -ve hire or reject ! 
the older man? The question is, shall we | 
hire the older man and reject the 
younger, or not? What about the 30- 
; year-old men, the 35-year-old? Shall 
| they be rejected? 

“The problem of the maximum hiriny 
|age limit is part and parcel of the gen- 
eral : unemployment problem.” (Note 

o. 3. 


ures That Are to Be Taken 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Nov. 4, 


The Department of Labor of New 
_ |Hampshire is making a survey of the 

Along with the mechanization of in- conditions of employment in every in- 
dustry and the resulting technological quystry in the State, according to an 
unemployment, the pronounced tendency | gral statement Nov. 4 by Governor 
to mergers and industrial consolidations | Charles W. Tobey. 
which. has been taking place in recent| “The administration,” the Governor 
years may be listed as another cause of | said, “has been in touch with the labor 
|unemployment among persons past mid-| situation in New Hampshire through its 
\die life. The combination of two or more Department of Labor and other sources, 
|firms into one business unit frequently | pas conferred with authorities in Wash- 
results in the discharge of persons who| jngton and is making a survey through 
had given many years of faithful service | the State Department of Labor of the 
jto the consolidating firms. This is not} conditions of employment in every indus- 
only true of factory workers, but is also! try in the State, 
true of office employes and employes who! ‘There is always seasonable unoccu- 
had worked in supervisory capacities. pation at this time, but this is, of course, 

The effect of industrial pension | amplified by general conditions and de- 

plans and prejudicial personnel pol- | pression. ae 

teres upon maximum hiring age i “The State administration will work 

limits is discussed in the section of | through the local towns and city authori- 

the report which will be printed in 


' the issue of Nov. 6. 


changing situation.” 


|Governor Tobey Outlines Meas- 


of the smoothest roadbeds in America, laid with rails more 
than one-third heaviet than those in ordinary use. 


When you plan a trip to Chicago or St. Louis, think first 
of all of the Pennsylvania. 


SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 
te Chicago to St. Louis 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED ‘*SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
Leaves Washington Leaves Washington. . 

Arrives Chicago. ........... Arrives St. Louis......,.,...12.30 P.M. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW THE AMERICAN 


Leaves Washington Leaves Washington, ........ 6.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago. ...........12.00 Noon Arrives St. Louis. ....... .»» 4.05 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. (TAT—Maddux Air Lines—Western Air Express) oper- 
ating with the Pennsylyania Railroad, provides swift, up-to-date rail-air service from coast 
to coast and between intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman fares. 


9.10 A.M. 


ties and is keeping in touch with the, 
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in South Carolina 
Show Rapid Gains 





Increase for Entire State Is| 
-* Slight, Census Tabulation 
-- Shows; Columbia Records 
Large Advance 





* The new industrial cities of al 
Carolina showed rapid growth during the | 
last decade, according to a statement, 

issued by the Bureau of-the Census, 
which follows in full text: 

Final population figures for South 
Carolina have just been issued by the 
Bureau of the Census in bulletin form. 
The total population for the State on} 
Apr. 1, 1930, was 1,737,395. This repre- 
“sents an increase of 53,671, or 3.2 per 
éent over the population of the State in 
1920. This is the smallest increase that 
the State has shown, both in numbers | 
and in rate, since the decade 1860 to 
1870. 











Population in 1790 

At the first census of the United 
States, taken in 1790, South Carolina 
had a population of 249,073, and —, 
as the seventh State in number of in- 
habitants. Its population growth has| 
fiever been rapid, as compared with) 
many of the States in the Union, but at/| 
évery census there has been some in- 
crease in the number of inhabitants, 
and the percentage of increase at the! 
censuses of 1800 and 1880 was greater 
than that for the United States as a 
whole. The total land area of the State 
is 30,495 square miles, and the average 
number of inhabitants per square mile 
was 57.0 in 1930, as compared with 
65.2 in 1920. . 

There are 46 counties in South Caro- 
lina, of which 22 increased in popula-| 
tion between 1920 and 1930, while 24 
show decreases. Greenville County now 
ranks as the first county in the State 
in point of population and also the 
first in population density, and in the} 
past decade it } 
tion of ranking first in percentage of 
increase. The second county in nmum-| 


ber of inhabitants and also in density 
and percentage of increase 1s Spartan- 
burg. Charleston County ranks third in 
number of inhabitants, but its popula-| 
tion in 1930 shows a decrease as com- 
pared with that of 1920. Horry Coun- 
tv ranks as third in rate of increase, 
while Richland County is third in num- 
ber of persons to the square mile. 
Large Gain at Capital Sia 

There are nine cities in South Carolina 
which had a population of 10,000 or 
more in 1930. Charleston, the largest 
city, had a population of 62,265, which | 
represents a decrease of 5,692, or 8.4 
per cent since 1920. Columbia, the capi- 
tal. is the second city in the State, with 
50.211 inhabitants, representing an in- 
crease of 12,687, or 33.8 per cent. Green- 
ville is the third city in the State, with 
99.154 inhabitants, and Spartanburg, the | 
fourth, with 28,723 inhabitants. The re- | 
maining cities in this class, in the order | 
of their population, are Florence, Ander- | 
son, Sumter, Rock Hill, and Greenwood. | 
The three last named cities first attained 
a population of 10,000 between 1920 and 
1930. The suburban area surrounding 
many of these cities has grown faster) 
that the area within the city limits. | 
Greenville township, in which the City 
of Greenville is located, has a popula- | 
tion of 64,997, which is more than double | 
the population of the city alone. Spar-| 
tenburg township has a population of} 
47,408, which is nearly twice the popula-| 
tion of Spartanburg City which it in-| 
cludes. 

The list of incorporated places in South | 
Carolina includes in all 265 cities and) 
towns. Of these places, three were in- | 
corporated between 1920 and 1930. The 
largest of these three new towns is Red 
River, in York County, with a population 
of 685. The smallest incorporated town 
in South Carolina is Mallory, in Dillon 
County, with 31 inhabitants. | 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for South Carolina, giving the 
number of inhabitants in each county, ! 
township, school district, city, and town, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu- | 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. | 


More Hospitals Sought 


To Combat Tuberculosis 
State of Indiana: | 
Indianapolis, Nov. 4. 

A tubercular hospitalization program | 
costing the State $1,912,500 was yeoem | 
mended recently in a report to Governor 
Harry G. Leslie by his Tuberculosis Com- 
mission. a 

The Commission urged a special 6-mill 
tax levy to construct nine new tubercu- 
losis hospitals over a period of six years | 
in various parts of the State. The hos- | 
pitals would have a total capacity of 680) 
beds. A tuberculosis division would be 
created in the State Health Department 
commencing with a $10,000 annual ap- 
propriation. Tuberculosis sanitariums 
would be constructed in counties on peti- 
tion of 200 citizens asking the county | 
commissioners to conduct a vote on the | 
question of building such sanitariums, | 
and the State would pay half of the cost 
and operation expenses. 





| 


Counties not having tuberculosis sani-! added income to the farmer, but he is 


tariums could send patients to neigh- 
boring counties and pay for treatment 


on a per-patient basis. The Commission’s | 


report said that the hospitalization pro- 
gram should begin in southern Indiana. 


The commissioners contended: that a | 


der their plans the State would pay but 
one and one-half the present costs and 
serve four times the number of patients. 


Development of Radio 
Emphasized by President 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
request of the then few broadcasting sta- 
tions, I called the first national confer- 
ence on radio in 1922. Then we were 
groping dimly for methods of regulation | 
that by prevention of interference we! 
could enable adequate development of the 
art. In large degree this development 
was accomplished by the voluntary reg- 
ulation of broadcasting stations which 
we developed at that time. 

In the views expressed as to the] 
promise of radio in that first conference, | 
some perhaps thought that imaginations | 
had run riot. We then discussed with | 

ride the 100,000 receiving sets already 
use. But much as we imagined at that | 
time, none of us were so hardy as to| 
prophesy that within eight years there 
would be receiving sets in half the homes 
in the United States. 

Today the high level of service and 
the wholesome chevacter of programs 
should be a proper source of pride to all 





engaged in it and is a development in} mature. 


_ Coax 2720) 


ndustrial Cities |4 





dvance Expected 


In Potato Prices 





Agricultural Bureau Predicts 
Gain of 25 to 30 Cents 
A Bushel 





Both the American farmer and the 
American housewife may -expect higher 
prices for potatoes, one of the major 
commodities of everybody’s table, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture 
in a report just made public. In a report 
on'the potato price situation, it says the 
general average of the farm prices should 
advance at least 25 to 30 cents a bushel 
by next January. 

Prices received by growers in the 
United States averaged $1.10 per bushel 
on Sept. 15, a cent above the previous 
month but 25 cents under the average 
price a year ago. 


— 





Design 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 


for New Federal Office Building at Seattle 


AUTHORIZED #TATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





| 


Agency Doubted by Mr. Teague 





Growers of California, Florida and Texas, How- 
ever, Might Cooperate to Equalize Supply 
And Demand, He Says 


Creation of a national citrus fruit co- 





postion. By this large percentage of 
operative association controlling the com-| control, the California crop is distributed 
bined sales from California, Florida and|in an orderly way with prices stabilized 
Texas, with the few other citrus produc-| much more than has been possible with 
ing States joining in, is altogether un-|the Florida crop. 

likely, but their representatives can quite|. The trouble is that the California 
practicably come together in discussions | navel orange crop and the Florida citrus 
in a mutual effort to equalize supply teicrop move to .market practically simul- 
meet seasonal demands without demor-|taneously—during the same months of 
alizing the market, C, C. Teague, mem-|the marketing season. What is the re- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, stated|sult? There have been many occasions 
orally Nov. 4. ;when the orange market has been de- 





‘Creation of National Citrus Fruit «* 


Reports on intended acreage for 1931] 
indicate the planted acreage of early 


Mr. Teague said regional cooperatives 
could work to that end in keeping with 
the terms of the agricultural marketing 





moralized, due to the fact that there are 
125 or 130 distributors connected with 
the handling of the Florida crop. There 


Irish potatoes in 12 States will be nearly 
11 per cent larger than the ecreage| 
grown in 1930. This acreage is 18 per 
cent larger than during the five-year pe- 
riod 1925-1929 but 11 per cent under the 
record acreage of 1928. The 12 States 
are Alabama, Arkansas, California, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, the 
Carolinas, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas. Their total intended acreage for | 
1931 is 191,360 acres. | 


Navy Plans to Assign | 


Five Officers Yearly 


Hunters Are Warned 


T 


partment of the Treasury. 


HE above drawing shows the exterior design of 
the Federal office building to be built at Seattle, 
Wash., with $2,375,000 as the limit of cost, according 
to information made available in behalf of the De- 
The building will have 


where possible. 









persons should be employed to dress them grade, or 133 degrees Fahrenheit kills 


175,261 square feet of floor space, and provide hous- 

_ ing for all Federal activities in Seattle excepting the 
courts and the post office. . Location of the structure 
will enable customs appraisers to inspect railway 
trains and vehicular traffic on the site. 


Infected rabbits kept | 
frozen for 30 days have been found to 


act which created the Board, but whether was no correlation of shipments of the 
that will be accomplished or not he saidj Florida crop until the Florida clearing 
he is not prepared to predict. | house was organized, and the conditions 
He was asked regarding published, are still far from satisfactory. 
statements from Florida to the effect that | The Florida clearing house is not a 
within three years Florida, California) marketing organization but it does seek 
and Texas woulg-join forces in a single,|to effect more orderly distribution by 
gigantic citrus fruit marketing organ-! voluntary cooperation of all the units of 
ization, free from sectional prejudices, | distribution, including the Florida Citrus 
conditioned upon the Florida State ex-;| Exchange and the commercial shippers. 
| change succeeding in representing 70 per| The clearing house comprises both com- 
| cent of the State crop in any such agree-| mercial shippers and cooperative ship- 
‘ment. It was suggested in these ane: pers. Their interests differ. Each of these 
| ments that a few other States that pro-! conducts separate marketing operations. 
‘duce citrus fruits would fail in line with! It is difficult to effect agreement on the 
| such a proposed nation-wide cooperative | shipments that should be made in such 
organization; the elimination_of term- | manner as to adequately supply the mar- 
buying would be a major benefit and/|ket and at the same time avoid glutting 


Department of the Treasury. 


the germ of tularaemia. 
disintectants are effective. 


The ordinary 


has the further distinc-|of the Navy, a policy of providing for 
the annual assignment of a limited num- 
ber of line officers of the Navy to engi- 
ineering duty will be placed in effect| aoe 1 
jearly next year, the Bureau of Naviga- 
{tion announced Nov. 4. 


‘the Bureau said, explaining that selec- 


headed by the Assistant Chief of Opera- 
tions, Rear Adm. John Halligan Jr., en- 
dorses the policy outlined in the report/the great reservoirs of this infection. 
of the Roosevelt Board of 1897 which! The disease enters the human body when 
jrecognizes that “the construction and/sick animals are handled, he explained, 
j designing engineers, the men who planjanq hunters who dress rabbits or cooks 


who have special aptitude for the work.” 


| plus young growth not needed for main- 


be free from infection. 

Rabbit meat, thoroughly cooked, is 
harmless for food, and it has been found 
that a temperature of 56 degrees Centi- 


To Engineering Duty 


Of Dangers From 
Applications to Be Consid- ° ° 
ered by Chiefs of Bureaus! Disease of Rabbits! 


Of Navigation, Enginecr-| _. —— 
ing and Aeronautics | Discoverer of Ailment Ad- 


vises Those Who Must 
Handle Animals to Wear! 
Rubber Gloves | 





Bearing the approval of the Secretary | 


The hunting season for rabbits gén- | 
erally opens each year in November, and, 
{consequently the season for tularaemia, a| 
; tedious long-drawn-out and incapacitat- 
| ing disease, commonly called rabbit fever, 
‘opens also, it was stated orally Nov. 4 
|by Medical Director of the Public Health 
| Service, Dr. Edward Francis, discoverer 
jof the disease. 

The disease is contracted by man, Dr. 
Francis said, principally from wild rab- 
bits; cottontails, jacks and snowshoes are 


A circular letter was issued Oct. 28, 


tion boards will be appointed each year 
to consider applications for assignment 
to engineering duty an@ that the board 
will convene early in January to place 
the plan in operation. 

The report of a board of investigation, 








Communications. 


| who prepare them are frequently infected | HIS library, though a small one, is 
with tularaemia. | seeking > solve - major oe 
r rj i j , | lems in the matter of service; the 
Th Five ee _ Be oe th ‘dorama ae ae a _— mcd first, to supply up-to-date material - 
@ approved policy provides tor the) 4 warnin ; : -_| all kinds for a group of professiona 
assignment of not more than five oo ne re Semen Se cca “auieial Boil a toi 
cers each year and confines assignments | ranhit which is at the end of his gun| Board; the second, to contribute in as 
largely to senior lieutenant commanders. instead of the rabbit which is vaualen large a measure as possible to the 
The Board recommended that the total) 4+ 75 yards distant is likely to get sick| information about new books and pam- 
number of officers to be carried on the! it he dresses it. Rabbits which are in-| phlets that may be helpful to the work- 
list designated for hay FF duty! fected with tularaemia usually act sickly} ers in the States who are cooperating 
only be held at. a maximum nae a] ,and lazy so that hunters may recognize| with the Board in the work of voca- 
os growes = peur sible foe thet something is wrong. When a cot-| tional education and the rehabilitation 
ei “olsauar isco te the tontail appears to dare you to shoot,| of the disabled civilian. 
aviation organization of the Navy, the oe wicking to his ~~ or gets The professional and research work- 
report pointed out, and the policy pro-! ty under pressure and then seems! ers here at home need to know what is 
being developed and thought and said 


ne : | quite igdifferent about his escape, that 
vee Se ey ee ee SS © Ce? | mabe ‘s sick and had better be left} in their respective fields of activity, 
and even on the fringes of that field so 


of specialists including the engineering aus. Ss ee a ee ae 
that the picture may be a more com- 


<<. a the | caught and brought to the house and 
plete one. These workers not only need 
to know but sometimes require a gen- 


by ; ; fn he rabbit which a boy has killed with 
Slight modifications of the report were it , 3 s 
made by the Bureaus of Navigation ann} S coe pete saen pc med share of e 
Aeronautics before the policy was ap-| he ens li aoe ae ag yr tle stimulant to bring them to the point 
proved, the Bureau of Navigation said. pire n lively rabbits also, in the} o¢ inquiry, need their mental appetites 
whetted with a display of some tempt- 
ing morsels that will lure them to the 


and build the engines, should be de- 
tailed for this purpose from among men 








* * 





Is Declared to Be Ample 


[Continued from Page 1.) 





pl l | beginning ‘stages, so that precaution in 
The report pointed out that there has : . ; . 
been some reluctance on the part of eee of any of the animals * r 
qualified officers to repeated engineering} [¢ js estimated that about 1 per cent| feasting table. Who fails to succumb 
assignments after reaching the rank of! of wild rabbits are infected. Domestic, t® @ Slorious array. of books, all 
lieutenant commander. This was said to|rabbits raised in rabbitries never seca dressed up in their vivid and attractive 
be due to fear that such duty would af-| been found infected although they are modern-day covers? A diligent search 
fect their selection for promotion. susceptible to inoculation. for the new, an untiring vigilance in its 
Limiting the number of assignments to The symptoms of the disease in man! pursuit, an acquisitive disposition, and 
engineering duty will tend against a re-|are headaches, chills, pains in the| the unstinted cooperation of big- 
vival of a separate “corps spirit” the; body, sometimes vomiting and a tired-: hearted publishers have all been neces- 
Board pointed out, but will develop loy- | out feeling accompanied with fever.| sary to keep this table laden with the 
alty * are a whole. | The wee | Saaee a develop anywhere from} latest and best. 
tion of officers for engineering assign-|two to nine days after the infected rab- $ 
ments will be made by a board consist-| bit was dressed by the man or woman | DUCATIONAL periodicals, which 
ing of * <aiet of ie Sapete of a corctegiie Gave symptoms. At the same | E constitute our largest single item 
one, the aoe t - 2 ae | — - —, to feel ag eige the de- of expense, are circulated to the staff 
gineering, and a flag officer of the feet.| velopment of tularaemia, the glands ¥N-) members after being looked over closely 
duty will be made by a Souud eoumieen ful. The sickness Seets ae ae ee for items of interest which are marked 
of the Chiefs of the Bureaus of Novi a- weeks during which time the fever ma ;| when found. An effort is made to learn 
tion and of Aeronautics, and a fleet fi ‘reach a height of 104 degrees *| of the special work being carried on by 
officer a re ee Convalescence from “tularaemia is the staff so that the library can be 
; sa | slow; it is rare for a patient to be at| More helpful in referring articles of 
were Soe at > end of a month. ieeaent aS specie subject to a par- 
, Usually the second month is spent lyin a : 
about the house, owing to Sete = The second problem, relating to the 
exertion, and during the third month sae supplying of information about new 
|half-time work is possible. Patients! books and pamphlets to the States, is 
‘usually recover, but sometimes it takes} Met ee 2; 
se ie mn | six months or ar , mimeo: v . F 
—— - monte of ner taken. | The See at eee | News,” of the latest material acquired 
ake aed ths waalbennl tr essible loaves | With tularaemia are tick bite, fly bite! 9 ye palloneesy om gg = tional 
to farmers the Forest Ker mon offers a ond the dressing of wild rabbits. Cases| fises 10 Peer “tbook —_ _ om 
Oana Guudite: east hooey sales of the disease have occurred in the education, and text oa and o oo 
of trees with the expectation of unusual United States in every month of the| terial bering te . Wi Lars his 
markets. Christmas trees from farm| “i Se when the Infection b —_ ew. Se it really helpful 
: oer , . s a rule when the infectio ) Hs 
woodlands are frequently a source of] from a rabbit some oleae ie - rag oh by confining the items to recent mate- 
flicted on the hand while dressing the, rial, those just off the press or not 
rabbit, although a manifest injury is not; more than two or three months old, 
| necessary for infection to occur. Usually| _ The list is annotated, giving a brief 
|an ulcer develops at the site of infection,| descriptive or critical review of each 


| likely to regret it if he ignores the law 
of supply and demand. = 

“Find a market with a_ responsible 

| buyer before doing any heavy cutting of 





aan’ far « ” : ye ey, | accompanied by enlargement of the| important item. Before this notation is 
ones’ Soe Sete a on ee Service’s | lymph glands surrounding the ulcer.; made, care is taken to scan the whole 
riche os a ee the oxperine. 9 | Pover is always present and continues} publication, selecting such points as 

3 . past! for two to three weeks. The primary! would be of particular interest to those 


years when uncounted thousands of fine 
trees had to be consigned to the dump 
because of glutted markets. idiscrim- 
inate cutting and peddling seldom pays. 


_ lesion may Be located on the eyelid or 
}on parts of the body other than the 
|skin of the hands, if due to bites from | 


engaged in the work of vocational edu- 
cation, 
These reviews have won a generous 





ce aruar vitice fairren,| ticks or flies which have fed on dis-| response from the publishers and 
K’specially sn the larger cities, farmers | eased rabbits. One attack of the disease through their cooperation in submit- 

must compete with large commercial! conf, : : : r, , : . : 
shipments,from northern forests conters immunity in man from further] ting material for review we have been 
There are two or three points in favor | attacks. : enabled to present to our own staff and 
There is to call to the attention of the States 


no special treatment for this | 
Rest in bed is the most impor- 
tant measure. No preventive vaccine 
| or curative serum has been perfected, nor 


of local trees, says the Forest Service. | disease 
|They are generally fresher and retain| Toe 
their leaves better than earlier harvested 


most of the latest publications of 
worth and interest, despite our meager 
budget. States are encouraged to 








Tularaemia has also been reported in 
people who have skinned opossums, coy- 
otes, ordinary squirrels, woodchucks and 
skunks, 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Vocational Library Maintained 
For Research and Aid of States 


‘Library News’ Sent Monthly to Various Agencies An- 
nouncing Latest Material and Textbooks 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Helen Ellis Wheeler 


Librarian, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


pared, some, brief lists and others more 
extensive, either at the request of dif- 
ferent staff members or in response to 
requests, addressed directly to the li- 
brary. There is, too, the usual hetero- 
geneous mass of reference work, from 
finding some person’s initials to pro- 
ducing an excerpt from Herodotus’ his- 
tory, or getting an estimate on the 
number of housewives in Wisconsin to 
identifying a poem and its author from 
a single line. 

The service we are able to render is 
infinitely expanded by the full coopera- 
tion from other libraries which. is en- 
joyed. The wealth of resources of the 
various Government departments are 
at hand and ours for the asking. The 
Library of Congress assists us marvel- 
ously, both in the matter of lending 
necessary books relative to our work 
and helping to solve some ef the knotty 
problems. We have been fortunate in 
having our many requests for loans 
from university libraries granted; 
these requests are often for theses of 
which there is but a single typewritten 


copy extant. 
THIS library is no exception to what 
appears to be a rule in the library 
field, of struggling along with a mini- 
mum .expenditure, both in regard to 
salary for help and funds for material. 
As already referred to, the bulk of our 
material, except periodicals, is secured 
by means of reviews in the “Library 
News,” but this does not solve the 
problem of help. 

Every short cut to service is used, 
every routine procedure that adds 
nothing to final results has had to go. 
No accession book is kept. Material 
is circulated immediately upon being 
stamped and noted for the news list. 
Classifying and cataloguing are done 
later at odd times whenever a slack in 
current requests permits. Material is 
made readily accessible by means of a 
simple charging system; the freedom 
of a home library is the aim so that 
borrowing a book or a dozen of them is 
not also shouldering a weight of re- 
sponsibility that may become oppres- 
sive. This spirit seems also to pervade 
the borrower so that he returns 
promptly all material that is not being 
used, without having to be checked up. 
This works out to the satisfaction of 
“everybody. 

For many reasons besides those of 
economical administration, it seems 
evident that a working library should 
not become a depository (a predeter- 
mined number of which might well 
serve for the whole country) so elimi- 
nation has been attacked with boldness 
and increasing thoroughness. Books 
are but tools, and having served a pur- 
pose find a less arduous road to obliv- 
ion through the waste basket, figura- 
tively, than the library shelves, 

~ * 
THE output of 1927, according to 
United States Census figures on 
“Printing and Publishing and Allied 

Industries,” was over 178,000,000 books 
and pamphlets, of which more than 
470,000,000 copies were printed! The 
printed word of today can not occupy 


a ~ *” 





another benefit to the industry as a whole 

would be successful preservation of 
| orange juice and ideal distribution 
through the dairies, deliveries of orange 
juice from both California and Florida 
already having been begun in Chicago 
with trucks delivering it at household! 
doors. 

“T do not anticipate that you will ever 

see the day that there will be any cém- 
bined sales program for the citrus fruit! 
products of Florida and California,” Mr. 
Teague said. “We can look forward to 
a discussion of all three organizations 
on a basis of distribution of the produce 
| Savalting the supply from both fields 
in order to meet the seasonal demand 
without demoralizing the market. The 
combination of the citrus industries of 
these States into one nation-wide organ- 
ization is not feasible, certainly not at 
this time. When Florida secures a con- 
trol comparable to that of the California 
citrus fruit organization then Florida 
and California will be in a position to 
discuss their distribution program. 


Federation Between Florida 
And California Doubted 


Additional information was made pub- 








| the market on the one hand and bringing 


about a citrus shortage on the other 
hand. The difficulty obviously is =~ 
greater than it would be with a well 
organized cooperative association mar- 
keting the citrus crop of the State 
through the same channels with identical 
interests of the shippers. 


Means of Aiding 
Industry in Florida 


Two desirable accomplishments of a 
cooperative in the Florida citrus indus- 
try would be these: (1) The adoption 
of an industry brand, nationally adver- 
tised at a cost minimized by being 
spread over a large percentage of the 
growers of the crop; and (2) the setting 
up of a national sales agency whose large 
volume of transactions would effect low 
marketing costs. 

Florida should develop a strong co- 
operative grower-owned and controlled 
marketing organization for the crops of 
the State. Unless something is done to 
bring about such a better control of the 
distribution of the crop, the producers 
of oranges and grapefruit in Florida 
may expect to market their crop un- 
| satisfactorily from November to June 





lic ky Mr. Teague as follows: 


organizations grower-owned and grower- 
controlled, to come within the terms of 
| the Agricultural Marketing Act but I 
| doubt if a federated organization of the 
citrus fruit industries of Florida and 

California is either likely to be brought 
jabout or is necessary. The two regions 
are competitive. 

“Texas also produces a very good va- 
\riety of grapefruit. It would be en- 
|tirely feasible for Florida and Texas 
.to agree upon a grape. fruit cooperative 
plan. Texas so far has had very little 
cooperative organization. There are two 
}or three cooperative units in Texas 
|which are now discussing citrus fruit 
| consolidation. 

The Federal Farm Board has offered, 
if the Texas people desire it, to make 
'@ survey and present a basis for a 
regional cooperative plan in Texas. Our 
| offer has gone forward and there. has 
|not been sufficient time for the Board 
ps learn the response but I feel very 
confident that Texas will do something 
along that line. 

A large part of the California citrus 
| fruit industry’s advertising—such as its 
| Slogan of “Eat More Oranges,” is help- 
ful to the development of the entire 
citrus fruit industry. It helps the citrus 
producer everywhere. 

The Board soon after it was organized 
indicated to a Florida delegation inter- 
ested in that State’s citrus fruit industry 
that the Board would extend to the 
Florida Citrus Exchange a facility loan 
of $2,800,000 on its packing houses upon 
adequate showing of definite progress 
by interesting some of the larger grower- 
shippers to join that exchange. There 
are indications now that the membership 
of that exchange will be increased suffi- 
ciently so that it will control about 50 
per cent of the Florida citrus fruit crop 
this season. 

Lack of a properly developed distri- 
bution of the Florida citrus fruit crop, 
| attributable to the small percentage of 
control of the crop by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, has put the Florida growers 
under a heavy handicap. The California 
citrus fruit industry, through the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, control 
75 per cent of the citrus crop of Cali- 
fornia, is in a much more favorable 








Japan May Increase Duty 
On Imports of Pig Iron 


The Industrial Investigation Commit- 
jtee of Japan has recommended an in- 
|crease in the import duty on pig iron, 
|according to a cablegram received in 
| the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Halleck A, Butts, Tokyo. 
It is understood that this committee is 
organized under the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, A bill to effect the 
increase in duty is expected to be sub- 
mitted at the next business session of 
the Japanese Diet, which, it is antici- 
| pated, will be held in the early part of 
| January, 1931. 


| (Issued bu Department of Commerce.) 





There could be regional cooperative | 


for many years to come. The Florida 
Citrus Exchange could be developed to 
a point where it would control a per- 
ce..tage of the Florida crop comparable 
to the strong control of California’s 
citrus products by the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. If such a percentage 
of control is worked up by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, it would be feasible 
then to work out some understanding on 
distribution that would prevent the un- 
necessary glutting of markets and great 
losses to producers of both California 
and Florida. 
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evergreens shipped from a distance. Lo-| 
cal contacts can be made ahead of time | 
and orders taken. If the trees are cut | 
from crowded stands as a thinning op-} 


, eration, and if the farmer can get suffi- 


cient return for his labor, Christmas- | 
tree cutting may bring the farmer some | 
extra cash—very acceptable in a short- | 
crop year—and also leave the woods in 
better shape for future growth. The 
farmer will gain by cutting discrim- 
inately, leaving the most vigorous trees 
to grow into valuable timber, thinning 
where trees are overcrowded, and taking 
inferior, stunted, or crooked trees, the 
erowns of which are often admirably 


suitable for Christmas decorations. 


_ Forest Service men find that often; 
in dense stands several thousand young | 


saplings may exist on an acre of ground, ; 


- any special drug been found effec- 
ive. 
Rubber gloves should be worn by those 
who must dress wild rabbits or- immune 
eee 


order named, lead in popularity. For! 
wreaths and fancy greens, almost any | 
species of evergreen will serve, Logging 
and pulpwood cutting of spruces, firs, 
and other evergreens make available for 
the Christmas trade the tops and 
branches of many thousands of trees. 
Public forests and farms every year 
suffer greatly from depredations by 
Christmas tree cutters, especially from 
thefts by motorists along roadsides. 
Even cemeteries and parks are not im- 
mune, Many fine trees are ruined by 
the thief who takes out the tops. The 
Forest Service strongly condemns this 


on which only a few hundred can ever|form of vandalism, which results in con- 


our national! life of immeasurable impor-| may aid tree culture. 


. 


Firs, spruces, pines, and cedars, in the 


Christmas-tree cutting, then,| siderable losses to owners of woodlands 


and mars the scenic beauty of the high- 
ways. 








send in their bulletins, reports, sources 
of study, etc., for listing, so that each 
State may be kept in touch with the 
work going on in another. When it is 
considered that our work covers voca- 
tional agricultural, trade and indus- 
trial, home economics, and commercial 
education, as well as the rehabilitation 
of the disabled civilian, it may be seen 
that the search for material must be 
boundless and unceasing. 


AMONG other things we do is to 
place the resources of the library 
at the disposal of eutside students or 
research workers who may wish to 
come in, rendering such aid as we are 
able. Many bibliographies are pre- 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 6, J. H. Wheat, Secretary, Board of 
Surveys and Maps of the Federal Government, will describe the organization 


and activities of the Board. 
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that impregnable stronghold which was 
the birthright of the ancient manu- 
script when each rare document repre- 
sented not alone the art treasure of a 
skilled craftsman but a valuable store 
of knowledge not readily obtained else- 
where. Discrimination and elimination 
are imperative. This does not mean, of 
course, that we do not insist upon suffi- 
cient space to house our own precious 

f children, every link.in the chain of 
whose history and development we re- 
gard as sacred. 

From what we are able to do to what 
we see as necessary to be done, is a far 
ery. Ideals and accomplishments 
never meet—a platitude that finds no 
better application than to a one-man 
working library. 
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of Products | 


Will Confer With Of Farms Continues Downward 


Federal Agencies | Bureau of Agricultural Econ 


| 
on Distribution 


Questions 
Submitted to| Despite a generally downward trend | 
| 


Problems 
* lof farm prices during the past two 
Government Executives to, months, a few, such as spot cotton, lamb, 


fresh eggs, and wool have shown some | 
Be Answered improvement, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reported in its “Glance 
at the Markets” made public Nov. 4 by 
the Department of Agriculture. Wheat 
generally is irregular without marked 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vision have an advisory committee of | 


business men? If so, how are they 
i . sna? | change, rye dull, oats and barley weak 
Te p seg pidaagenioye ih rt | and corn sharply lower. The report fol- 
: ; : “| lows i text: 
ment can assist industry in making ac- | Shaiya sek he 


ne A few important farm products have, 
curate consumpiion surveys on a county Xe p P 


: : , ; i rally down- | 
Unit basis? "For instance, is there any been, able to resist the generally, down. 


government agency that could tell us; Guat cobben ateatand daaks © : 
. : : Smin | © y but steadily 
how much lumber is shipped into a given! ng Detsher, heli: ae. cane position | 


county, during a calendar year, from all! fairly well at more than 10 cents. Fresh 
of the different lumber-producing re- a. show gradual price gains. Lamb) 
gions: markets tended higher and have retained 

9. Have you ever made any study 0M part of the sharp advance made in mid-| 
the standardization of magazine and | October. Hay, wheat feeds, butter and 
newspaper page sizes and, if so, what | apples have shown little net change for| 
were your findings? a month past. Grain was perhaps the, 

10. What is the scope and extent of; weakest feature of the early November} 
the information the Government has on/| farm markets because of increasing new | 


omics Finds Some Improve- 


ment in Spot Cotton, Lamb, Fresh Eggs and | 
Wool; Wheat Shows Little Change 


the Mississippi River, weather was fav- 
orable for harvest except for consider- | 
able interruption in much of western 
Tennessee and in Mississippi. Exports ' 
from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31 amounted to 
2,182,237 bales, compared with 2,193,238 
for the same period last season. 

There were no further marked changes 
in the general wheat market situation 
at the beginning of the month. European 
grain markets were somewhat irregular. 
Buyers generally were taking only mod- | 
erate quantities although offerings from 
exporting areas continued liberal. Do- 
mestic cash wheat markets were rela- 
tively weaker in early November, influ- 
enced perhaps by increased offerings as | 
taxpaying time approaches. The new 
Winter wheat crop is doing well. Mar- 
ketings of Spring wheat were increas- 
ing. Canadian Spring wheat markets 
were relatively firmer than domestic 
markets. Germany’s reduced duty on 
durum wheat takes effect Nov. 9. It may | 
tend to stimulate takings of North Amer- 
ican durum for manufacture. 


Rye markets remained dull and prices 


Kite Equipment Used. in Obtaining Weather Data 
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Quarantine Ruled 


| 
(On Florida Fruit 
Further Amended 


Shipment of Fruit by Trucky 
From Certain Certified — 
Packing Houses in Regu- 
lated Area Now Allowed 


Further amendment of the Mediter- 


ranean fruit fly quarantine regulations 
to permit safeguarded highway trans- 
portation of citrus and other fruits out 
of the regulated area of Florida after 
Nov. 5 has just been made public by the 
Department of Agriculture: The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 5 

An amendment to the Mediterranean 
fruit fly quarantine regulations was an- 
; nounced today (Nov. 3) by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under which the 
' transportation of citrus and other fruits 
|from the regulated area of Florida by 
trucks and other road vehicles is au- 
thorized under safeguards which the De- 
partment of Agriculture believes will pre- 
| vent spread of infestation. The amend- 
| ment will become effective Nov. 5. 


Such truck movement has been com- 


United States Weather Bureau. 





* circulation and advertising rates of pub-: crop supplies and the foreign crop news. | 


: : ; | pletely shut off since the fruit fly was 
lications in foreign countries. Under} Cattle and hog markets, also leading | 


what conditions may this information 
be used? 

11. Piease explain your Bureau of 
Standards’ research arrangements and 
the “research associate” plan. 


Research Facilities 


12. What are the facilities of the Bu- 
reau of Standards for testing new or im- 

voved products that are widely used by 
@ereat number of people, such as, for 
instance, motor oil or gasoline? 
What is the proper way to go about hav- 
ing such a test made? (b) What are the 
restrictions, if any, on the publication 
of the results of suck a test? 

13. How can the motion picture di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
help the advertiser in achieving economi- 
cal and effective distribution of motion 
pictures to schools, clubs, manufacturers, 
and other prospective exhibitors? What 
is the expense involved? 

14. How can national advertisers co- 
operate most fully and effectively with 
the Administration’s program for in- 
creasing employment? 

Questions From Floor 

If time permits, additional questions 
may be asked from the floor. 
does not permit, any additional questions 
of members and their guests will be an- 
swered directly to the inquirer by the 
Department of Commerce provided the 
questions are given to the convention 


registration secretary at the registration | 


desk in written form and bear the name 
and address of the inquirer. 

Among che questions which have been 
submitted to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for discussion by Mr. Craw- 
ford at the convention are the following: 

1. Why is it not possible for the Gov- 
ernment to grant a certificate stating 
that a label is approved, once it is ap- 
proved? 

2. Why can’t the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration say in advance whether a 
label is satisfactory or not? 

3. What is the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration doing in the way of publicity 
work and what relation has this to the 
merchandising of products coming within 
the scope of the laws with the enforce- 
ment of which your administration is 
charged? 

Postal Questions 


Among the questions which have been 


Qubmitted to the Post Office Department | 


for discussion by Mr. Tilton at the con- 
vention are the following: 

1. Should the Post Office Department 
be self-supporting? 

2. What changes in present rate struc- 
tures does the Department recommend? 

Among the questions which have been 
submitted to Commissioner Humphrey 
for discussion at the meeting are the 
following: 

1. What is the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion doing to protect the public against 
fraudulent advertising? 

2. What is the present state of prog- 
ress of the chain store inquiry? Is 
there any preliminary data available? 
In what form will the results of the 
inquiry be made public? 


3. What progress is being made on the | 


resale price maintenance investigation? 
4. What is the policy of the Commis- 

sion on trade practice conferences? 

Stocks of Domestic Grain 
For Week Are Announced 


Domestic grain in store and afloat at 
principal United States markets for the 


week ended Nov. 1 aggregated 211,384,- | 


‘| in early November. 


(a) | 


If time! 


vegetables, have tended moderately lower 
with increasing supplies since mid-Oc- 
tober. Wool markets were showing a| 
| little better action in early November. | 
| Cotton prices were advancing in late | 
} October but a little of the gain was lost 
Exports to Oct. 30 
‘were about the same as last year. Stocks! 
| of cotton at ports and interior towns are! 
larger than for the previous season. | 
: Weekly sales of spot cotton have usually | 





exceeded those of a year ago. Foreign! 
and domestic demand was better than in| 
late October, with almost all grades and | 
‘lengths of staples inquired for. Frequent | 
| rains in the western part of the belt de- | 
| layed picking and ginning, ~»but east of 


Relieving Tax Burden 


Of New Jersey Farm 


Revised Program to Be For- 
mulated by Special Inves- 
tigating Agency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dividuals and organizations throughout 
the country.” 

Marked improvement was noted in 
marketing methods, animal disease con- 
trol, betterment of the milk supply and 
pest eradication. Cooperation of pro- 
| ducers and consumers and a progressive 
|spirit on the part of the farmers were | 
lauded as aiding factors. 
| «“A notable achievement of coopera-| 
tion between producers and the Depart-, 
;ment of Agriculture in the past five 
|years is recorded in the concentration | 
| graded products at definite points,” 
said Mr. Duryee. “Under the auction 
market system, producers can take their 
products to a central point, where buy- 
= can purchase them on the open mar-! 

cet.’ 

Prior to 1925, it was pointed out, 
there were no organized activities for 
the control of poultry diseases. Since 
,then more than 150,000,000 birds have 
!been inspected, according to the report, | 
with the result that there has been no 
serious outbreak of poultry diseases in 
{the State. 

During the same period the num-| 
ber of animals under supervision in the 
‘campaign against tuberculosis has in- 
‘creased from 39,312 to 92,221, continued 
\the report, and the number of herds ac- | 
| credited as being free from the disease 
‘has increased from 1,038 to 6,046. 
| “Agriculture in New Jersey is becom- 
| ing more intensive each year and recog- | 
nition is being given as never before to 
the desirability of producing food in the 
State for distribution to New Jersy peo- 
ple,” declared the report. 


‘Certificates of Origin | 


Not Asked by Belgium 








| Shipments from the United States to 
Belgium on straight bills of lading with-| 
;out transshpiment are not required to 
be covered by certificates of origin, ac-| 
‘cording to a cablegram from Acting 
|Commercial Attache Hunt, Brussels. 
This statement is made in view of any 
possible misunderstanding arising out | 
lof the recent Belgian regulations which | 
| imposed certificate of origin require-| 
ments on imports of grain, flour, glue, | 


; Nov. 1, with lower grades off least. 


| November. 


fluctuated largely with wheat. Corn was} 
sharply lower. Receipts of new corn in-, 


}creased materially and quality is re-, 


ported generally good. Mills were taking 
white corn at good premiums over other | 
kinds. The oats market was weak and 
somewhat lower and barley also de-| 
veloped a weaker tone. 

Hay markets were generally steady 
at the beginning of November. Offer- | 
ings continued moderate but about equal | 
to demand. Pastures and ranges were | 
generally satisfactory except in the mid-} 
dle Atlantic and Ohio Valley States but | 
colder weather over a large part of the 
country tended to increase the demand. 
Alfalfa markets generally were slightly 
stronger and prairie hay averaged about 
steady. 


Receipts of Feeder Cattle 


Heaviest of the Season 


Cattle receipts of 58,000 for four days 
late in October were the heaviest of 
the year to date. Greatly increased num- 
bers of cows and heifers and the relative 
cheapness of lower grade steers de- 
pressed the values of cows and heifers, 
which declined 50 cents to $1 around 
Re- 
ceipts of feeder cattle at Chicago were 
the heaviest of the season, but only a 
moderate supply was left unsold in early | 
Bulk of desirable kinds! 
brought $7 to $8.25, with best light stock- | 
ers at $9. 

Hogs sold downward near the first of | 
November, but lightweights still held 
part of the early October gain. Quality 
and weights continued to show improve- 
ment, although finished butchers weigh- 
ing upwards of 250 pounds were again 
scarce. Light lights and pigs were in 
light supply. Packing sow receipts con- 
tinued to diminish, a seasonal condition. 

In contrast with the trend in prices 
of other species, fat lamb values ad- 
vanced around 50 cents at Chicago, the 
last week of October, while sheep were 
mostly 25 cents higher. Packers in- 


|vaded the thin lamb trade early in the 


week and continued to buy practically 
everything in sight each day, reputedly 
for feeding purposes. Country demand 
revived as the week progressed. 

The finer grades of western-grown 
wools were mostly very slow in eastern} 
markets, although there was some call | 
for small lots for prompt delivery. For-| 
eign primary markets were reported | 


| steady to slightly firmer, with a more! 


active demand. | 
Butter Offered | 
| 
| 


At Lower Prices 

Liberal offerings of butter in early 
November at lower prices than pre- 
viously noted exerted an adverse influ- 
ence and furnished an impetus to check 


}any movement in an upward ae 


Sales for November and December deliv- 
ery tended to lower prices in early No- 
vember. 

The firm sentiment of many Wisconsin | 
dealers, the result of light production in} 
comparison with a year ago and the com- | 
paratively favorable stocks situation, was 
reflected in the better tone prevailing in | 
Wisconsin primary cheese markets near | 
the first of November. Following the 
rather unstable price situation on the 
London market, Canadian quotations 
showed a further decline. The per capita 
consumption of all types of cheese in the 
United States amounted to 4.6 pounds 
during 1929. The out-of-storage move- 
ment of cheese continues at about the 
same rate as a year ago. 

The fresh egg market displayed a firm 


000 bushels of wheat, 4,549,000 bushels | oleic and stearic acid from countries | tendency during early November. Prices 


of corn, 33,175,000 bushels of oats, 17,- 


other than Soviet Russia. The certifi-| 


of cold storage eggs were about steady. 


290,000 bushels of rye, 15,019,000 bushels | cate of origin is required under these Receipts increased slightly. The out-of- 
of barley and 2,202,000 bushels of flax.| regulations as a means of identifying| Storage movement of eggs was slightly 
Canadian grain in store in bond in|shipments not of Russian origin, since heavier than during the same time a 


United States markets comprised 22,112,- 


000 bushels of wheat, 27,000 bushels of | 


oats, 431,000 bushels of rye and 832,- 
000 bushels of barley. United States 
grain in store in Canadian markets com- 
prised’ 4,762,000 bushels of wheat, 750,- 
000 of corn, 2,431,000 of oats, 3,013,000 
of rye, 444,000 of barley. 


T#ade Conditions Reported 
Dull in Most Countries 


’ [Continued from Page 1.) 
slightly better sentiment prevails in a 
few industries. Increase of unemploy- 
ment in the Swiss machinery and textile 
industries has been offset by a seasonal 
gain in watch manufacturing. The nat- 
ural tendency toward seasonal improve- 
ment in the Irish Free State has been 
retarded by bad crop conditions. 

In Yugoslavia, although there was a 
sharp decline in exports during August, 
trade returns for eight months show a 
considerable improvement over last year. 
No appreciable change is being recorded 
in Canada, while in Newfoundland, con- 
ditions are decidedly unfavorable, owing 


to the poor shore fish catch and low) 


prices. There is a slight tendency to- 
ward improvement in the Union of South 
Africa. 

In the Far East there is no marked 
change, except for a much more hopeful 
outlook in the Shanghai d- 
Valley areas of China. Conditions have 
again become slower in the Philippine 
abaca market. 

The situation in Latin-American coun- 
tries continues unencouraging, with po- 
litical unsettlement and business dullness 
in most countries. Exceptions to this 
rule are found in Porto Rico where there 
has been a further return of confidence 
owing to firmer sugar prices, the move- 
ment of the coffee crop and the liberal 
financing of the tobacco crop, and in 
‘ne Island of Bermuda where condi- 
ee have been maintained at normal. 


and Yangtze; 


; these goods originating from Soviet} 
Russia are now prohibited from enter- | 
ing Belgium except under _— special} 
| license. 

| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Fewer Sizes of Towels 


Recommended by Trade 
| 
| A report of a general conference, at | 
|which representatives of the industry 
| adopted a simplified practice recom- 
mendation covering the sizes of fast 
selvage terry towels, was recently mailed 
by the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Bureau of Standards to all in- 
terests for their consideration and writ- 
jten approval. 
A survey of the 1929 production, con- | 
|ducted by the simplification committee | 
|of the industry, prior to the general con- 
ference showed that over 96 sizes of this 
type towel were made in that year. It is 
;now recommended that the production 
|of fast selvage terry towels for stock be 
concentrated upon six sizes. They are 
jas follows, in inches: 16 by 30, 18 by 36, 
20 by 40, 22 by 44, 24 by 46, and 24 by 48. 
The recommendation applies only to 
|towels manufactured for stock, in an- 
ticipation of known demand, and does 
not concern itself with towels smaller 
than 16 inches by 30 inches or larger 
than 24 inches by 48 inches. 
This simplification program, subject | 
to the approval of the industry, is to be- 
come effective Mar. 1, 1931. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








' 


| Suez Canal Traffic Lighter 
Suez Canal shipping traffic decreased 
by 642,000 net tons in the first six 
;months of 1930, as compared to the corre- | 
|sponding period of the preceding, year, | 
totaling 16,212,000 net tons, Suez Canal ' 
!measuremeni, as against 16,854,000 net 
j tons during the 1929 period. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 








| August. 


year ago. 

Receipts of dressed poultry were con- 
siderably lighter the last week of Octo- 
ber than during the previous week and 


|the same week a year ago, and prices 
| showed some gains. 


| Trend of Potato 


Prices Is Downward 


Most of the potato price advances in 
October have given way to considerable 
declines. Prices in the far western 
States have suffered relatively greater 
declines because of the more favorable 
crop situation there as compared with! 
that of the north central States. Trend | 
was still slightly downward in early No- 
vember. 

Apple prices showed very little change 
at shipping points. Terminal markets 
on eastern fruit were a trifle lower than 
the week before; trading was draggy. 
Onions declined still further and carlot 
movement decreased in most of the im- 
portant shipping sections. Southwestern 
Michigan points were down to 70 cents 
per 100. City markets were generally 
lower on New York and midwestern yel- 
lows. Most of the onion shipments are 
coming from Indiana, Michigan, New 
York and Ohio. 

Cabbage markets also are weak. Ship 
ments increased greatly. Celery is sell- 
ing higher at New York shipping points 
around $1.20 to $1.25 per crate. Grape 
shipments decreaséd rapidly and the Cal- 
ifornia cash-track market was lower. 
Pear markets were mostly firm as ship- | 
ments decreased. 

Feedstuff prices continued their down- 
ward trend aoe the last week of Oc- 
tober. The decline began about mid- 
Cottonseed meal prices aver- 
aged higher, influenced by the firmness 
in seed prices. The relatively low price 
of wheat and ample supplies of this grain 
and heavy utilization from the better 
than average oats and barley crops are 
apparently curtailing consumer interest 
for by-products. 


KITES bearing instruments to record weather con- 

ditions are flown daily to altitudes approxi- 
mately two miles above the earth’s surface at five 
stations of the United States Weather Bureau, ac- 
cording to information mede available on behalf of 
the Bureau. The stations are located: at Grosbeck, 
Tex.; Broken Arrow, Okla.; Due West, S. C.; Allen- 

e 


dale, N. D.; and Royal Center. Ind. The reel house 
at each station, of the type shown in the above photo- 
graph, contains 50,000 feet of specially tempered 
piano wire used in flying the kites. The inset photo- 
graph shows the type of kite used to carry the 
Marvin meteorograph, which makes records of tem- 
perature, humidity and wind velocity. 


| discovered in Florida in the Spring of 
| 1929. Because of the infestation in the 
| State at that time, the Department felt 
j that such movement could not be safely, 
| authorised because the transportation of 
j susceptible fruits and vegetables from 
Florida by road vehicles involved danger. 
of carrying the fruit fly to other southern 
States and was difficult to control. Under 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.} 





OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


WITH MAMER 








An M-A.T Ford transport above the clouds 


Every AY a Ford tr¥motored, all-metal plane soars 
over Seattle and Tacoma, circling up like a homing 
pigeon, above mountains and clouds to an altitude 
of 12,000 feet; then, heading eastward across the and dependably. 
white and green crests of the Cascades, it flies in a 
bee-line for Spokane, through the golden sunlight 
of the Inland Empire. Within an hour it rolls 


gently to the landing-stage. 


Transport Company reports: 


i 


Mamer Air Transport operates two Ford 4-AT 
transports over this air-line, each day winging 
across the mountains and over clouds smoothly 


After a full year of operation the Mamer 
“To date we have not had one cent of mainte- 


nance cost as a result of wear and tear.” 


This is one reason why both operators and the 


flying public use Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes 


for commercial, private and military purposes. 


THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed and operated 
as a commercial transport. Built of corrugated alumi- 
num alloys, it has great structural strength and dura- 
bility, and is most economical to maintain in operation. 
The uniformity of its material is determined by scientific 
test. All planes have three motors in order to insure 
reserve power to meet and overcome emergencies. The 
engines may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, totaling 
from 675 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes have a 
cruising range of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds between 
55 and 155 miles per hour. Loads carried from 3630 to 


6000 pounds, 


The capacity of these planes is 9 to 15 passengers 
and a crew of two (pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, running water, electric 


lights, adjustable chairs. 


The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane 
is exceptionally low—$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 


Ford branches will be glad to give you information 


At Spokane in the sunny Inland Empire 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford ‘Airport at Detroit 


on the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane in all models, 
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- i bitin toIncrease Work Held 


Illegal Due to Restraint on Trade 


‘Ck icago Unions and Members Subjected to In- 
_ junction for Attempting to Prevent Impor- | 


tation of Finished Interior Fixtures 


Chicago, Til. 
UnrtTep* STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv. 

Painters District Counci No. 14 or 
. CHICAGO AND VICINITY OF THE BROTH- 

ERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 

Paper HANGERS OF AMERICA ET AL. 

District Court, N. D. Illinois. 
Equity No. 8556. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Oct. 9, 1930 


LINDLEY, District Judge.—The Govern- 
ment brings these proceedings in equity 
against defendants, viz.,. Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 14 of Chicago of pain- 
ters and others, Chicago local unions of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Arthur Ww. 
Wallace, secretary treasurer of the coun- 
cil, certain business agents of the coun- 
cil, recording secretaries of the local 
unions and, as a class, represented b; 


the council and the local unions, all of | 
the members of the local unions, alleg-| 


ing that defendants have entered into a| 
combination and conspiracy for the pur-| 
pose of preventing manufacturers of fin- | 
ished kitchen cabinets, store fixtures and | 
interior woodwork, who as manufacturing | 
plants are located in States other than | 
the State of Illinois, from selling and 
delivering their products in Chicago. i 

The allegation is that this conspiracy | 
since early in“ 1927 has unlawfully re-| 
stricted and interfered with the free flow | 
of commerce between the States of In-| 


pared to furnish, and had previously 
furnished themselves. 

By threats of strikes, by coercing de- 
| mands, by statements that they would 
fight in court for their position defend- 
ants openly took the position that, right 
or wrong, they would prevent the ship- 
ping into Chicago by interstate com- 
merce of finished products. 


| De fendants Say Opposition 
Is Local in Character 


| Defendants insist that the evidence 
shows at the most merely a position 
upon their part opposed only to the in- 
| stallation of finished cabinets by the lo- 
| cal contractors; that interstate commerce 
|terminated with delivery by the manu- 
facturers upon the job; that such de- 


{livery was completed by placing the cab- 
|inets upon the sidewalks in front of the 


buildings, and that therefore any inter- 
ference by defendants was wholly local 
in character and did not directly af- 
fect interstate commerce. 

Manufacture of cabinets in Indiana and 
Kentucky, even though those articles 
were intended to be shipped out of those 
States was not interstate commerce. 
(United Leather Workers v. Herkert, 
265 U. S., 457; Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
247 U. S., 
Co. v. Yurkonis, 238 U. S., 439; United 
Mine Workers v. Coronada Co., 259 U. 
S., 344 at 411.) 

But shipping manufactured articles 


251 at 272; D., L. & W. R.| 


diana, Kentucky and Illinots contrary to! from one State into another obviously | 
the provisions of the anti-trust law. Thus! constitutes such commerce, and it be-| 
it is observed that this is not a.contro-|¢omes necessary therefore to determine 
versy between employer and employes,| whether the interference complained of 
but a suit in which the issue is as tO/ was merely local in character, as con- 
whether or not defendants, irrespective tended by defendants, or whether it un- | 
of their association with labor organiza-| reasonably restricted interstate com-| 
tions, have unlawfully interfered with; merce. | 
interstate commerce. } The evidence shows, in the minutes of 


. . the painters’ council, a communication 
Evidence Produced in 


from one of the manufacturers “agree- | 
Support of Government | ing to abide by our regulations te ode | 
In support of its position the Govern- 


cabinets with only one protective ~~ 

: : | and finis ith two coats on the job”; a 

ment has produced evidence as follows: d sh with a J | 
It has been customary for sometime for | 


communication from the McDougall oo 
Rectierers tm the State of Indiare met Co. in Indiana to the effect that they 

manufacturers s “a, 

who produce and seil built-in kitchen 


j have “now agreed to ship cabinets with 
cabinets, to manufacture the same in In- 


| only one protective coat and finish with | 

: 7 38 ~{two coats on the job”; a minute that) 
diana and ship the same to Chicago aS! gejjerys & Son, Indiana manufac- 
well as other parts of the United States,| turers, after their vice president had 
so far as painting is concerned, in a fin- | been ordered before the Board, agreed 

ished condition. |“that in the future the cabinets will be 

Until the ete ommotateed of,| shipped with only one protective coat.” 

this painting was done in the factories | 9 . 

by ieee of an air spray, and dried in Manufacturers Testimony 

a high temperature. Interior woodwork | Examined by Court 


has been manufactured in the same man- 
ner in Kentucky and Wisconsin and soid | 
and shipped in a completely finished con- | 
dition into Chicago. The paint or lacquer 
was applied thereto in the factories with | 
a spray, and cannot be effectively applied 
with'a hand brush. 


Defendants’ rules in Chicago forbid the | 
finishing of such work with a spray. | 


McDougall testified that he appeared | 
before the council and told them that his 
company “would agree to bring in the 
products so that they might apply the 
last two coats,” and that thereafter his 
company shipped all products with only 
a prime coat, to receive the last two} 
coats on the job. , 

Thornburg, representative of an In- 


None of the manufactured work could | diana manufacturer, testified that he told 
be finished on the various jobs on the the council he was present to find out 
ground in Chicago as effectively as in| what could be done “about shipping in 


the factories, and all work was completed 
and finished at the factories in cece 
ance with specifications from contractors, | 
who buy them to place in apartment 
buildings and similar structures. 


our kitchen cabinets”; that the secretary 
replied there had been objection to ship- 
ping in the painted cabinets, and we} 
would have to ship them in unfinished”; 





| that = company “agreed to ship Som | 
. a jin that way.” Williams, an Indiana 
Minutes of Union Set | manufacturer, testified that the repre- | 
Forth Painters’ Demand sentatives of defendants told him “that 


In the year 1927 derendants decided he would have to stop shipping cabinets; | 
that the painters of Chicago, that is | that they would have to be painted upon | 
members of ihe union, should paint, the job itself in Chicage.” 
kitchen cabinets and other similar wood-|, Wasmuth, an Indiana manufacturer, | 
work, then being brought into the State | testified that at the office of the council 
in finished condition, and should compel | he was told that he could “no longer; 
manufacturers to bring their products |¢C0Mtinue the arrangement that we had| 
into the State unfinished, so that the fin-| With him whereby we were sending our | 
ishing might be done by local painters. equipment into Chicago with the finish 

The minutes of the council meeting|°", and that we would have to ship it | 
held Sept. 29, 1927, refer to such agree-|@ither unfinished or with the first coat | 
ment and decision, and on Dec. 15, 1927,| 0" t© be finished in Chicago”; and that | 
the council included in its minutes the | thereafter his company shipped its mer- | 
following: “Motion made and seconded |Chandise into Chicago in a primed con- 
that the business agents be instructed | dition, as demanded. Cavanaugh, another 
to pull all jobs where cabinets come in| manufacturer, testified that defendant 
with more than a protective coat. Mo-| Council advised him “that cabinets could 


\City Denied Right 
| To License Garage 


| IMinois Court Rules Chicago 
| Without Power to Re- 
quire Permit 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 4. 

The City of Chicago had no authority 
to enact an ordinance requiring licenses 
for private garages, the Supreme Court 
jof Illinois has ruled in an opinion re- 
cently filed. The court concluded that 
this power had not been given the city 
by the Legislature. 

The suit, filed by the Crerar Clinch 
| Coal Company and others similarly sit- 
; uated, attacked the ordinance on two 
| grounds, first, that the State has not 
delegated to cities the power to control | 
or regulate the use and construction of | 
garages or to license them, and that) 
| even though such power existed the ordi-| 
nance attacked is discriminatory. | 

It was argued, according to the opin- 
ion of Justice Clyde E. Stone, that legis- 
lative power had been granted by an 
amendment including “garages” in stat- | 
utory provisions concerning the regula- | 
tion of certain businesses and occupa- 
tions. The court ruled that the statute 
should be strictly construed, and thus} 
| interpreted could not be held to include | 
the authority to regulate and license pri- | 
vate garages. \ 

Counsel for the city had contended} 
that “the great increase in the use of} 
the automobile has given rise to a situa-| 
tion involving the public safety and wel- 
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fare which justifies this court in holding 
that the regulation of private garages 
is included in the power conferred by 
the amendment of 1911.” 

“Whether the use of mgotor vehicles 
has brought about a situation inimical 
to the public welfare unless regulated,” 
the opinion stated, “is a matter which 


might well be addressed to the Legis-| 


ture. This court can not legislate.” 


commerce. (Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. S., 443; Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, 
263 U. S., 291.) | 
The defendants effected a practical | 
boycott upon the articles manufactured | 
and shipped from Indiana and attained | 
their announced and recorded purpose 
of preventing the shipment of the same! 
to the State of Illinois. The court is 
unable to distinguish this situation from 
the one of Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. 
Stone Cutters Ass’n., 274 U. S., 44, and 
other cases cited by the Government. 
There are cases arising upon the ques- | 
tion as to whether or not the work of 


| installation performed by a nonresident 


corporation is a part of interstate com- 
merce in which the courts have held 
that such goods are taxable under the 
State revenue law, but as announced by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Bin- 
derup v. Pathe Exchange, it does not! 
follow that because a thing is subject! 
to State taxation it is also immune to| 
Federal regulation under the commerce 
clause. 

The case, therefore, is very similar to | 
that of Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Stone 
Cutters Association, 274 U. S. 44, where | 
the defendants, the members of the Stone} 
Cutters Association, were charged with| 
violation of the Anti-trust Act by con-| 
spiring to restrain interstate trade in 
limestone produced in quarries in other 
States. 

The defendants there decided and di- | 
rected that no work should be done on| 
stone which had been produced by labor | 
ineligible to membership in the general 
union. The evidence showed many in- | 
stances of interference with the use of | 
petitioner’s stone in interstate commerce, 
and expressions of apprehension an 
the part of customers of labor troubles if 
they purchased the stone. 

The court remarked that the union had | 
no grievance against the contracting 
builders; that the strikes were ordered | 
and conducted for the sole purpose of, 
preventing the use and, consequently, | 
the sale and shipment in interstate com- 
merce of the petitioners’ product. i 


Interference With Trade 
Adjudged Invalid 


The language of the court seems} 
peculiarly applicable to the instant case. | 
The court said: ‘Interstate commerce 
was the direct object of attack. * * * 
And the restraint of such commerce was 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Corporations—Stock—Transfer—Restrictive covenant precluding sellers from 
engaging in similar business in same territory—Validity—Restraint of trade— 

A restrictive covenant by the sellers of corporate stock, both of whom were 
officers of the corporation and one of whom was a holder of patents for bung- 
hole appliances being manufactured by the corporation, not to manufacture or 
sell bung-hole appliances or become affiliated with any company or corporation 
selling or manufacturing such appliances, either in the portion of the United 
States east of the Mississippi River or in any territory in which the corporation 
was selling its products at the time that the contract was entered into, for a 
— 16 years from the date of the contract, was void because in restraint 
of trade. 


Parish et al. v. Schwartz et al.; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 19761, Oct. 25, 1980. 


Corporations—Stock—Transfer—Restrictive covenant—Restraint of trade— 
Equitable standing of parties— 

Sellers of corporate stock were not precluded from avoiding their restrictive 
covenant not to engage in a business similar to that of the corporation on the 
ground that the covenant was in restraint of trade, by reason of the substantial 
consideration received, on the theory that the defense was unconscionable, since 
the determining consideration was the public interest and not the equitable 
standing of the parties. 

Parish et al. v. Schwartz et al.; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 19761, Oct. 25, 1930. 


Divorce—Jurisdiction—Residence of plaintiff—Affidavit filed with complaint— 
Sufficiency where sworn to 32 days before filing— 

An affidavit as to the residence and the occupation of the plaintiff in a divorce 
suit in Indiana which was filed with his complaint, but which was sworn to 
32 days prior to the filing, did not comply with a statute requiring the plaintiff 


| to file with his complaint an affidavit stating the length of time he has been 


a resident of the State “particularly the place, town, city or township in which 
he has resided for the last two years past,” since the affidavit failed to account 
for his residence for a period of more than a month prior to the commencement 
of the action during which time he might have changed his residence. 


Klepfer v. Klepfer; Ind. Sup. Ct., No. 25916, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Ferries—Regulation—Franchises—Bids—Constitutional requirements— 

A provision of the Kentucky Constitution which prohibits a county from grant- 
ing a franchise for a term exceeding 20 years without first calling for bids 
does not apply to the granting of a franchise to operate a ferry by a county 
court, under statutes providing therefor, since a franchise so granted is not 
a franchise from the county but is a franchise from the State itself inasmuch 
as the county court, in granting the franchise, does not act in a legislative 
or executive capacity for the eounty but acts in a judicial capacity to deter- 
mine whether the conditions precedent to the granting of the franchise as 
provided for in the statutes have been complied with. 


Tri-State Ferry Co. v. Birney; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 17, 1920. 


Ferries—Regulation—Power of State—Statutes requiring franchise as cond#tion 
to landing as burden on interstate commerce— 

Kentucky statutes providing for the granting of franchises for the operation 
of ferries, and prohibiting the operation of a ferry without a franchise, do not 
constitute an interference with and a burden upon interstate commerce in so far 
as an operator of a ferry from a point in Illincis on the Ohio River is prohibited 
thereby from landing in Kentucky without a franchise from Kentucky at a 
point to which another ferryman is operating under a franchise, where the latter 
is required by his franchis¢ to operate during an unprofitable season 
as a condition to the right to operate during a profitable season, and 
the former operator would operate only during the profitable season, since the 
State has the right to require such franchise and regulate the landing of ferries 
on its shore for the public convenience in order to obtain 24-hour service the 
year around, and to protect a ferryman who is required to operate at a loss 
during unprofitable periods from ruinous competition during profitable periods 
from ferrymen who are not required to operate during the unprofitable periods. 


Tri-State Ferry Co. v. Birney; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 17, 1930. 


Ferries—Regulation—Power of State—Interstate commerce— 

A State has no power to require an operator of a ferry doing an interstate 
business to procure a license as a condition precedent to the right to engage 
in such business, but, so far as ferriage from its shores is concerned, may exer- 
cise its protective power to prevent extortion in rates and may prescribe rea- 
sonable regulations necessary to secure the safety, comfort and convenience 
of the public. 

Tri-State Ferry Co. v. Birney; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 17, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Extended insurance—Application of cash value of 
policy to payment of premium—Quarterly premium— 

Where the net cash value of a life insurance policy was not sufficient for the 
payment of the annual premium, under a so-called “automatic premium loan” 
provision of the policy, but was sufficient for the payment of a quarterly premium, 


| the insurer was not required to purchase extended term insurance for the full 


amount of the net cash value at the expiration of the premium year but had 
a right to extend a loan for the payment of a quarterly premium and on the 


| expiration of the quarter apply the policy’s then net cash value to the purchase 


of the extended term insurance. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. Jones; C. C. A. 4, No. 3006, Oct. 
21, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Extended insurance—Cash value of policy—Deduc- 
tion of #hdebtedness on policy in purchase of extended insurance— 

A life insurance company which had kept a policy alive by extending loans 
to the insured from the cash value of the policy under a so-called “automatic 
premium loan” provision thereof, was not required, when the cash value was 
no longer sufficient therefor, to purchase extended term insurance for the full 
amount of the cash value, but could deduct therefrom the amount of the insured’s 
indebtedness to the company for advances made from the cash value for the 
payment of the premiums and fix the period of the extended insurance on the 
basis of the net amount. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. Jones; C. C. A. 4, No. 3006, Oct. 
21, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


AvrtHormep StarrMents Onty Are PresenteD HererN, Bein 
Pusiisnep Without COMMENT BY THe Untrep States Dally 


Previous Concession by Applicant 4X 
To Opposer Bars Claims of Patent 


‘Rights to Electrical Device Not Preserved by 
Showing Disputed Items Were Covered 
By Patentee’s Earlier Product 


Ex PARTE Everett P. LARSH. 


|as the bars swing, due to the centrifugal 
| Patent Office Board of Tax Appeals, 


| force, the plane of the spring will move 
Appeal No. 1498, toward the pivotal plane of the bars. 
Patent No. 1779006 was issued Oct. 21, This application was involved in inter- 
1930, to EVERETT P. LARSH for short |ference with an application in which a 
circuitor on application filed July 28, | structure of this general nature employed 
1924, Serial No. 728661. Opinion dated | a spring which could slide bodily toward 
June 10, 1930. ; |the pivot plane. Figure 6 discloses a 
F, L. WALKER for applicant. me \Structure in which this lateral bodily 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, movement occurs. In that interference 
and SKINNER and THURBER, Examiners | appellant conceded priority as to certain 
in Chief. ie | counts and his opponent conceded prior- 
Opinion of the Board ity to him as to other counts, It is ap- 
THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This is | pellant’s contention that the counts con- 
|an appeal from o action - eens a eee ee to oon 
examiner in finally rejecting claims 21 , 90d1l} ement o e spring. ur at- 
land 22, Claim Zl 1s representative and | tention has been called to count 2 which 
lis as follows: was one of the counts conceded by appel- 
21. In an apparatus of the character | lant and in that count the material limi- 
|described, a rotatable shaft, a contact | tation pertinent to this discussion reads 
fpaced from the shaft, and centrifugal 48 follows: — s 
|means carried by the shaft for engaging|, “and a spring resistance member hav- 
| the oe at predetermined speed, aoa aan te — upon said 
centrifugal means including a pivoted | C e as they move out- 
meres uetnivar and yielding means con- | wardly.” isan’ 
nected with the movable member and re-' We cannot regard this limitation as 
sisting the movement of cone movable | specific to the Te cag = 
member, the resistance plane of said | the spring as contended by appellant. I 
lyielding means varying toward and from |the spring in figures 3 and 4 functions in 
| the pivotal plane of gg ig wre member |the manner called for 7 ~— 21 on oy, 
‘during the movement of the latter. jpeal, it 1s our view tha e concede 
The reference relied upon is: Larsh,/¢count 2 also reads upon this construction. 
1501284, July 15, 1924. ner be ae urges _that, — = dates 
This application relates to centrifugal | S¢t UP Dy the opposing party in the inter- 
circuit closers employed in coucanatieas |ference were not sufficiently early to 
with commutator bars and the particular | °vercome the filing date of appellant’ 
question involved relates —_ construc. | on a eee a a oe ; 
tion shown in figures 3 and 4. In these} @"¢: the same as figures 3 and 4 o 
views the garter spring 6 is carried in a|this application, the opposing party 
| notch and it is appellant’s contention that | Would not have been entitled to a claim 
| which would read on the disclosure of ap- 
|pellant’s patent. We should give no con- 
|sideration to this matter. Inasmuch as 
appellant has conceded a claim which in 
our opinion is drawn to substantially the 
same structure and mode of operation as 
that called for in the claims on appeal, he 
is now estopped from receiving allowance 
-_|of the claims on appeal. 
Mark for Electrical Eqquip-| at the time the appealed claims 


were originally filed in this application 
ment Construed to Be De- for purposes of interference an oubeees 


Same jexaminer held that they were not prop- 
scriptive of Product lerly stupported by the structures eens 
lin figures 7 and 9 of appellant’s patent. 
| We are thoroughly in accord with the 
seats examiner’s position. While, theoreti- 
oon cally, there may be a slight movement of 
P | the plane of the spring toward the pivotal 
plane, we are satisfied that it would. be 
so slight as to have no material effect, 
While we have not referred particularly 
to claim 22, we consider that the reasons 
given in connection with claim 21 are 
also applicable to the subject matter of 
claim 22 and we are satisfied that appel- 
lant is not entitled to either claim be- 
|cause of estoppel for both of the reasons 
| previously given. 
| The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 





Brand ‘Square-Duct’ 
| For Conduit Rejected 





Ex PARTE Square D. COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of 
mark for electrical conduits, 

thereof, and fitting therefor, filed Feb. 

9, 1928, Serial No. 261463. | 
| Jones, ADDINGTON, AMES & SEIBOLD for 

applicant. 
| Com missioner’s Opinion 
i Oct. 23, 1930 
| Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of | 
the examiner of trade marks finally re- 
| fusing to register its trade mark for 
\electrical conduits, parts thereof, etc. | 
The ground on which registration was | 
refused is that the mark is descriptive | 
of the goods, 

Whether a mark consisting of a de- 
scriptive term is regerebee depends 
| upon the effect it produces upon the pub- | 
\lic mind. If it is descriptive of the goods Closed out-but the 


with which it is used or of the character % i 
sheriff didn’t do it 


| 


jor quality of such goods or if it be of such 
|a nature as to deceive the public into be- 
\lieving that such goods possess qualities 
or characteristics which they do not in 
fact possess, such mark is clearly un- 
| registrable. 

The applicant’s mark consists of the 
jecompound word “Square-Duct,” oud in 
ithe specimens filed with the application : 
lit is illustrated as used in connection | > 2. 1 Insurance? Of course, 
with the term troughs, the mark clearly | oo es ‘Y on our plant—not on 
lindicating that the troughs are of a| pe a oe It means begin- 
square duct type. Moreover, the appli- & all over again with us. 
cant in an advertisement in the Electrical . * 
Record, a copy of which has been placed 
in the case, has used the mark “‘Square- 
Duct” in association with a pictorial illus- 
tration of a square conduit for electrical 
| wires. When so used, the mark is clearly 
descriptive of the goods. 

The applicant seeks to avoid the objec- 
tion of descriptiveness by filing the fol- 
lowing disclaimer: 


Our business was good and 
we were making money. Every- 
thing was going big—then 
along came fire. Production 
stopped . orders cancelled 
whole organization out of 


A ‘Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy’ puts a 
burned-out business quickly 
on its feet. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- - 


| 


* 


* 


ee gaeinn 3 not be brought in in a finished state.” | the necessary consequence of the acts| 
and conduct and the immediate end in| 


“the letters uct being disclaimed apart surance leaves off. 


Similar decision with the same ulti- 
mate end in view with regard to finished 
interior woodwork is evidenced by the 
minutes of meetings of council held at 
various times during the year 1929. The 
secretary-treasurer of the council re- 
fused to permit retouching on finished 
woodwork installed in the Foreman Na- 
tional Bank building, and notified the 


| Of Trade Substantiated 


Johnson, representative of a Louisville 
company, testified that the council ad- 
vised him that any work that came into 
Chicago with spray work on it would not 
be handled there. 


Charge of Direct Restriction 


| The minutes of the council show that | 


view. * * * In other words, strikes 
against the local use of the product were | 
simply the means adopted to effect the! 
unlawful restraint. 

“And it is this result, not the means 
devised to secure it, which gives char- 
acter to the conspiracy. * * * The evi- 
dence shows indubitably that it was an| 
attack upon the use of the product in| 


Kentucky union painters that sprayed | “charges will be preferred against any | other States to which it had been and 
work from Louisville would not be han-| member who fails to report a job where|was being shipped, with the intent and 


dled in Chicago. 


Defendants through their 


;the work comes in already finished”; 


purpose of bringing about the loss or| 


¢ t _ business | that a motion was made and carried that |serious reduction of petitioners’ inter- | 
agents called strikes of painters andj the business agents be instructed to pull | state 


business, and thereby forcing 


glaziers at work in buildings in which) all jobs where cabinets “come in” with| compliance with the demands of the 
outside finished products were being in-| more than one protective coat; that cer-|union. * * * 


stalled, and repeatedly announced that 
painters would not be allowed to work in 
buildings where such finished products 
were being brought in and installed. 


Interference With Interstate 


Commerce Is Alleged 


Certain of defendants stated to the 
representatives of the manufacturers 
that their representatives would throw 
business in the way of the manufacturers 
if they agreed to the conditions imposed, 
and that they would pass the word 
around to decorators and painters that 
the manufacturers were in good stand- 
ing so far as such conditions were in 
question. 

They insisted that the goods must be 
shipped into Chicago with only a prime 
coat of paint thereon, and that Chicago 
ners must be employed to put, at 
east, two coats of enamel upon the cabi- 
nets upon their arrival in Chicago to be 
placed in the buildings. 

The manufacturers testified that the 
finish thus produced is inferior to that 
produced in the factory by means of 
Sprays, and that as a result of the pres- 
sure put upon them by defendants vari- 
ous building contractors canceled orders 
and stated that they were compelled to 
refuse to place orders with manufac- 
turers who had no permission from the 
union to ship their goods into Chicago | 
finished. The business of the manufac- 
turers in Chicago decreased materially. | 
Defendants offered no evidence. , 

Without reciting the evidence in de-| 
tail it is sufficient to say that it is ap- 
parent that defendants were engaged in| 
a plan whereby they decided to and did 
prevent shipment in interstate com-| 
merce into Chicago of manufactured 

ucts in anything other than an un- 


ished condition; that the effect of this|P@"t of the vendor may be a material} 


was materially to curtail the volume of 
business in Chicago and to impose upon 
the manufacturers engaged in interstate 
commerce onerous conditions that re- 
sulted in the installation of their prod- 
ucts in Chicago in a condition of finish 


tain dnions instructed their delegates 
to “strike all jobs where trim comes on 
| job finished.” 

| The words “coming in” appear re- 
| peatedly in the minutes of defendant 
| council, and considering the testimony 
of the representatives of the manufac- 
turers, the minutes of the council them- 
selves, there is only one possible conclu- 
sion, and that is that the defendants in 


order to achieve a certain local result | 


| were in fact directly interfering with 
the shipping in of cabinets from Indiana 
jand woodwork from Kentucky; that al- 
| though their purpose may have been en- 
| tirely local in character, their actions in 
| attempting to achieve that purpose nec- 
essarily and directly resulted in keep- 
jing out of the State of Illinois such fin- 
jished articles as had previously been 
| shipped from Indiana and elsewhere. 
| As stated in Aeolian Co. y. Fischer, 40 
| Fed. (2) 189, the injury to the manu- 
facturers “is not merely incidental”; the 
direct and immediate purpose is to oust 
the appellants and their employes from 
the conduct of their business in New 
| York and its vicinity unless they submit.” 
Some courts have said that whether 
|or not interstate commerce: has termi- 
nated is decisive of the question of 
| whether such commerce is interfered 
with and that this depends upon whether 
the shipper’s contract imposes upon him 


the duty of installing or erecting a per- | 


manent edifice in integral form, the sep- 
arate or united elements of the thing 
sold,- Aeolian Co. vy, Fischer, 29 Fed. (2) 
679 (C. C, A. on preliminary injunetion) 
and 40 Fed, (2) 189 (C. CG. A. on per- 
manent injunction), but I am unwilling 
os ad that such is the true or the only 
est. 

Such installation or erection upon the 


“Whatever may be said as to the motive | 
of the respondents, or their general right 
!to combine for the purpose of redressing 
| alleged grievances of their fellow crafts- 
| men or of protecting themselves or their | 
| organizations, the present combination | 
deliberately adopted a course of conduct 
which directly and substantially cur- 
tailed, or threatened thus to curtail, the 
natural flow in interstate commerce of | 
a very large proportion of the building- | 
limestone production of the entire coun- | 
try, and the gravely probable disadvan- | 
tages of producers, purchasers, and the | 
public; and it must be held to be a com- | 
pination in undue and unreasonable re- | 
straint of such commerce within the 
meaning of the Anti-trust Act as inter- 
| preted by this court.” 

| The court proceeded to announce that 
it is immaterial whether the petitioner | 
;at the time of the bringing of suit had | 
| suffered actual injury, and said that it | 
is enough to justify equitable interposi- 
tion by injunction if there be a danger- 
ous probability that such injury will 
| happen, for “the Anti-trust Act directs 
itself against that dangerous proba- 
bility as well as against the completed 
result.” 


Reference Made to Ruling 
In Candy-boycott Action 


As announced in the recent case of 
| Boyle v. United States, 40 Fed. (2) 49 
| by the circuit court of appeals for this 
circuit: “The contention that appellants 
themselves were not engaged in inter- 
| state commerce is not of importance. It 
is not necessary to a violation of the 
statute that the transgressors themselves 
be engaged in such commerce. (Knauer 
;¥- United States (C. C. A.) 237 F,, 8.) 
“The pertinent injuiry is, did they en- 





Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Combinations prohibited— 
Combination to compel manufacturers to ship fixtures in unpainted condition— 
Unreasonable interference with interstate commerce— 

A combination of Chicago labor unions and their members and officers to pre- 
vent manufacturers in other States from finishing and painting kitchen cabinets, 
store fixtures and woodwork before shipment into Illinois for installation in 
Chicago buildings, and to compel the manufacturers, by threats of strikes, 
coercive demands and boycotts, to deliver the fixtures and woodwork with only 
a protective coat of paint so that the painting could be done in Chicago, was 
a combination unreasonably to interfere with and to restrain interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of the Federal anti-trust law; the fact that the 
labor unions and their members and officers were inspired by a worthy motive 
was no defense in a proceeding in’ equity against them by the Government; 
they could be restrained from unreasonably interfering with interstate com- 
merce irrespective of the purpose or character of their organizations——United 
States v. Painters District Council No. 14 of Chicago, Etc., et al. (D. C., N. D. 
Til.)—V U. S. Daily, 2722, Nov. 5, 1930. 


Patents 
Patents—Estoppel— 


Where applicant in prior interference has conceded priority of a claim drawn 
to substantially the same structure and mode of operation as that called for 
in claims now on appeal, he is estopped from receiving allowance of claims 
on appeal although he alleges that they read on his prior application which 
antedates any date set up by opponent to whom he conceded priority Ex parte 
Larsh, (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2722, Nov. 5, 1930. 


Patents—Short circuitor claims refused— 
Patent 1779006 to Larsh for Short Circuitor, claims 21 and 22 of application 
+ laa parte Larsh. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V WU. S. Daily, 2722, Nov. 5, 


. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive—Dis- 
claimers— f 

“Square-Duct” held descriptive of electrical conduits, 
though letters “uct” are disclaimed.—Ex parte Square 
V U.S. Daily, 2722, Nov. 5, 1930. 


ports thereof, etc., even 
Co. (Comr. Pats.)— 


to diminish, and if possible altogether ieee defendants, irrespective of the 


suspend, the flow of that commerce into 
Chicago and vicinity.” 

Other cases directly in point are 
United States v. Brims, 272 U. S., 549; 
Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 
et al., 254 U. S., 132; The Aeolian Co., 
et al. v. Jacob Fischer, et al., 29 F. (2) 
679, 40 F. (2) 189 (C. C. A. 2); Irv- 
ing v. Brotherhood of Carpenters, 180 
Fed., 900; Montague & Co. v. Lowry, 
193 U. S., 38; Eastern States Lumber 
Assn. v. United States, 234 U. 8.600; 


circumstance upon the question, but in|ter into a combination which had, or| Boyle v. United States, 259 Fed.,~803) 


the end the essential inquiry is whether 
the acts of the defendant, even though 
intended to promote a local purpose, did 


in fact necessarily and inevitably, di- | 
|rectly and substantially and unreason- 


would have, the effect of restraining in- 
| terstate commerce? Their manifest pur- 
pose was, in part, to embarrass, divert, 
and restrain the trade of various for- 





(C. C. A. 7); Wholesale Grocers’, ete. | 


|v. Federal Trade Commission, 277 Fed. | 


657. | 
It is not because defendants are mem- | 


purpose or character of their organiza- 
tions, have unreasonably interfered with 
interstate commerce. The same action 
upon the part of building contractors or 
upon the part of owners of apartment 
houses would amount to the same unlaw- 
ful action and be subject to the same 
restraint. 

Under the authorities I am of the 
opinion that interstate commerce was 
herein involved; that a conspiracy or 
combination to accomplish its unreason- 
able restraint appears. 

Notwithstanding any worthy motive 
inspiring defendants they can not be per- 
mitted to violate the statute in attempt- 
ing to promote such motive. There will 


eign manufacturers of and dealers in| bers of labor unions that they are sub-)be a decree as prayed at the costs of 


inferior to that which they were pre-! 4bly restrict or interfere with interstate candies and confectionery, and thereby) ject to restraint in this action; it is defendants. 


from the common law rights which appli- 
|eant has therein and in connection with 
the other elements of the said trade mark 
as shown in the drawing.” 

The above disclaimer does not relieve 
|the case of the objection of descriptive- 
Iness, since the mark would. still be) 
clearly descriptive of the goods. 

Iam of the opinion that the examiner’s | 
decision in declining to enter the appli-, 
cant’s disclaimer and in finally refusing | 
jto register its trade mark is without re 
versible error, and it is accordingly af- 
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Again and again impar- 
tial surveys have shown 
that the preference for 
Goodyear Tires is twice 
as great as the prefer- 


ence for any other tire. 
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Privilege Tax by North Carolina 
On Railway Express Agency Upheld 


Statute Provides for Rate Based on Railroad 
Mileage and Net Income From Av- | 
erage Invested Capital 


Customs Court 


Holds Crab Meat 
Was Undervalued 


| Additional Duties Imposed) 
For Failure of Importers) 
Correctly to Ascertain 
Value Before Entry 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Holleman, Arnold F. Text-book of organic 


chemistry, 7th English ed. 594 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Wiley and sons, 1930. 30-28795 


Kuhn, Charles L. Romanesque mural paint- | 
ing of Catalonia. 102 p. Cambridge, | 
Mass., Harvard univ. press, 1930. 30-23878 | 

Laurie, Arthur P. Study of Rembrandt and 
his school. 26 p. Lond., E. Walket, 1930. 

30-23880 

Lehmann, Rosamond. A note in music. 319 

p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-26958 
| Manly, Louise. The Manly family; account 
of descendants of Capt. Basil Manly of 
the revolution. 351 p. Greenville, S. C., 
Keys printing co., 1930. 3830-23877 

Mauldon, Frank R. E. The economics of 
Australian coal. (Economic series, no, 7.) 
280 p. Melbourne, Melbourne univ. press 
and Macmillan & co., ltd., 1929. 30-23870 

Morf, Gustav. The Polish heritage of Joseph 
Conrad. 248 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston 
& co., 1930. 30-23887 + 

Ordeman, Herman W. The consolidation! 
equation; mergers + consolidations — 
public interest — ? 96 p. N. Y., Traffic 


Privilege tax on an express company, the rate of which is $15 per mile of | 


railroad line when the net income on average invested capital is less than 6 per 
cent held constitutional when it appeared that the ratio of intrastate revenue 
to interstate revenue was about 16 per cent and the tax in questiqn was 
slightly in excess of 12 per cent of the gross revenue derived from intrastate 
business; as to the constitutionality of the provision imposing a higher rate 
when the earning ratio is increased, quaere.—Railway Express Agency, Inc., v. 
Maxwell. (N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2723, Nov. 5, 1930. 


and South America. 89 p., illus. San 
Francisco, Book press, 1929. 30-23876 
Foreman, Grant. Indians & pioneers. 348 

Pp. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1930. 
30-23874 


} 
' 


| Abdullah, Achmed. Black tents. 218 p. 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 30-238: 


Barber, Harry C. A second course in al- 
gebra. 605 p., illus. N. Y., Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1930. 30-24029 

Benson, Thomas W. Fundamentals of tele- 
vision. 145 p., illus. N. Y¥., Mancall pub, 
corp., 1930. 3830-24021 

Bilsington Priory, Kent. Cartulary and 
terrier of . ..; by N. Neilson. 255 p. 
Lond., Pub. for British academy by H. 
Milford, Oxford univ. press, 1928. 

30-2394 

Boston. Chamber of commerce. Bur. of 
commercial and industrial affairs. Bos- 
ton, an old city with new opportunities. 
80 p., illus. 1930. 30-23940 

Brooks, Robert C. Civic training in Switzer. 
land. (Studies in making of citizens.) 

pub. co., 1930. 30-23868 | / 436 p. Chicago, Ill, Univ. of Chicago 

Wulf Theodor. Modern physics. 469 p.,|_ press, 1930, 30-23927 
illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton and co., 1929,| Cahill, Holger. A Yankee adventurer; 

30-23797 story of Ward and Taiping rebellion. 296 
A. Florentine! . P., illus. N, Y., Macaulay co., 1930. 
i | sculptors of 15th century. 153 p. Lond., | 30-23928 

Office in Tokyo Macmillan and co., 1930. 80-23879 |Cameron, James R. Sound pictures and 
It was brought out at the trial of Pittaro, John M. ... Lecciones orales para| trouble shooters manual, by... and John 

this case that the main office of the| rincipiantes, by : and Alexander : Rider, 1120 p., illus. Manhattan 

importing concern is in Tokyo, Japan: Green. (Heath’s modern language se- | — Brooklyn, N. Y., Cameron pub. co., 

| aad that teameh OMA tire sealntained| ries.) 101 p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath | 30. 30-23822 


in New York and in Seattle. Gns.oe., 3960, 
Governthent Books 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


aa : : . . . } 
The North Carolina privilege tax levied same period the plaintiff received at 
he Railway Express Agency, Inc.,' points in the State of North Carolina; 
sone ehutionel, the State Supreme Court linterstate traffic forwarded from points | 
has held. | without the State of North Carolina, | 
The rate of tax is $15 per mile of —. ies eee for ae me ayes. 
d line when the net income on the! received revenue amounting to — 
sonia invested capital is less than 6 853.98, 
per cent. The law provides a higher rate; “During the year 1929, the total num- | 
when the earning ratio increases, but it her of intrastate shipments handled over 
is unnecessary to decide the effect of that }the entire system was 49,782,955, for 
provision, since in this case the minimum | which revenue amounting to $52,136,- 
tax was imposed, the court declared. 859.78 was received. The ratio of the in- 
trastate revenue to interstate revenue | 
| wherever the company operated during 
the year 1929 was 18.28 per cent. The; 
ratio of such revenue for the State of 
| North Carolina for the same period was |; 
| 16.05 per cent. | 
| “The value of plaintiff’s entire tangi- | 
ble property consisting of real estate, | 
buildings, automobiles, trucks, and other 
equipment and supplies, is $30,183,482.94. 
The value of that part of such property 
which is located in the State of North 
Carolina is $136,488.33. The value of the 
company’s real estate, all of which is lo- 
| cated outside of the State of North Caro- 
lina, is $13,991,450.76. During the four 
;months period of operations in question, 


the revenue received by the plaintiff over| Validity of Income Levy |Tax Proposals Are Filed 
its entire-system was $99,138,771.49, of 


State of Delaware and was a common}which amount, $122,286.69 only was re- | For Michigan Is Doubted With Governor of Vermont 


cagvier of express and a public utility | ceived from operations wholly within | 
copany “engaged in the business of | the State of North Carolina. 


i ’ throughout North ane 
eee! a ee Plaintiff Protests Tax 


Carolina, * * * money, packages, gold, 
silver, plate, or other articles and com-| 4nd Sues for Refund 
“Of the total revenues received from 


modities by express,” and thus is within 
express transportation the sum of $198,- ment just recei 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. New York, Nov. 4.—Petition of Mit- 

- subishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., for remission 
of additional duties, imposed by the cus- 
toms appraising officers at Seattle for 
the undervaluation of a shipment of 
canned crab meat, from Japan, was de- 
nied by the United States Customs Court. 

The court takes the position, in turn- 
ing down the request for refund of the 
;|customs penalty, that this concern was 
both the shipper and the importer and 
therefore in an excellent position to know 
the true market value of the importation 
in the foreign market. Due diligence 
was not exercised by the concern in as-| 
certaining the correct dutiable value of 
this crab meat, prior to entry, the court 
| concludes. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 





within the purview of such excep- 
tion. 

Georgianna M. Romberger and Providen 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Ex- 
ecutors of the Estate of Henry A. 
Romberger, Deceased, Docket No. 
41184. 

Tyler v. United States, 281 U. S. 
497 followed. 

A trust created within two years 
of the decedent’s death was not 
made in contemplation of death. 

The Commissioner’s disallowance 
of a deduction of certain pledges to 
churches approved where it does not 
appear that they were claims against 
the estate incurred or contracted 
bona fide and for a fair considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth. 


Henry M. Butzel, Executor, Estate of 
Solomon Silberstein, Docket No. 40288. 
The value of property held as 
tenant by the entirety, upon the 
death of one of the spouses, must be 
included in the gross estate of the 
decedent to the extent of the inter- 
est held by such decedent. ‘ 

Under the 1924 Revenue Act it 
is specifically provided that such in- 
terest, whether acquired prior to or 
subsequent to the enactment of that 
act, must be included, and that 
statutory requirement is not uncon- 
stitutional. f 

One claiming under an exception 
grafted to a statute, is charged with 
the burden of alleging and proving 
the fact necessary to bring him 


RaiLwAy Express AGENCY, INCORPO- 


RATED, 





Vv. 
A. J. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER OF REVE- 
NUE. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. Ormsby-Gore, William G. 
No. = . . 
ERT C. ALSTON, BLAIR FOSTER an 
wee ALLEN for plaintiff; DENNIS 
4“ G. Brummitt, Attorney General of 
4 North Carolina; FraNK NASH, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of North Caro- 
Jina, and Wa.Ter D. Stuer, Assistant 
Attorney General of North Carolina, 
for defendant. 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 


The plaintiff alleged that it had been 
duly incorporated under the laws of the 











State of Michigam: 

Lansing, Nov. 

An income tax should not be imposed | 
as a substitute for the taxation of real | 
| property, the State Commission of In- 
quiry into Taxation is told in a state- 
i ived from George Lord, 





1 History of Charoba, queen of Aegypt, re- 
; that the only action taken by the con- 
4.) 2v. in 1. N. Y., The Facsimile text | 
toms appraisers. 
what they reveal; re-examination of evi- 
f Vv t penalties for undervaluation. Prior to| a (Sel. | 
. . r oO 
aoe = oe ence bull:, vol. IV, no. 1.) 111 p., illus.| %¥E of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
| York and Seattle offices, advised the cus- > : 
able at the office of the Vermont Tax; _Bavised the cus- |, laa Wilton, beet Oiled” Conain | sien. ie ordering, full title, and not 
upon which the Commission has been; 'eturning fancy crab meat halves at 36 endon press, 1926-29. 30-23872| 1980. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Sub- 
evenue Act of North Caro- \ ; ; 
502 of the Rev ; The report will not be made public! broker was.instructed to ascertain what : 30-23886 | Film Strips of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
ported during the four months’ period. “If an income tax is to be imposed, Williams, Thomas H. 
Prior to thatytime the business which it ee Oe nae ‘The importer,” Judge Cline states) Rev, 205 P.. «hee Calif.) Women’s Bur. No. 80, U. 8. Dept. of 
value of $1,090,187.75, on which was re- ‘tax,’ Mr. Lord declared. - “Wherever | California Relies Civen : : 
£ g Cambridge, Eng., —No. 429, Sept., 1930. Subscription price, 
| able value, attempting to cast the burden 8 
pired on Feb. 28, 1929, and were not re-| \ithout the State.” phy. (Paper books.) 820 p. N. Y., C.| Concerned With Protection of Birds and 
The evidence further tended to show 'tixes on real property,” he said, 
purchased from the American Railway until the expiration of the period of ex- | 42590, and cases cited therein, the Court | optically active aliphatic and alleyclic| (Agr. 14-1377) 
press Agency, and had been in operation | come tax would be unconstitutional, ac- 
t I 0 j ; bana, Ill., 1930. 30-23798; Free. 
the conduct of its express transportation General of California, U. S. Webb, has|@ble value of his merchandise, he is put 
|over 6 per cent upon its capital stock,| out first amending the constitution, the 26-29881| of Conous, U. S. Dept. of Commeres 


I 30-23908 | 
t seems, Reeve, Clara. 
: ; : produced from Colchester edition of 1785, | P 
!cern to ascertain the valuation for duty | ° ° 
society, 1930. 30-23910 | and ublications 
“ : S 
The crab meat in question was entered | ; 
dence in correlation between Documents described under this heading 
i . entry, it was brought out at the trial! : j 
Montpelier, Nov. 4 Brooklyn, Museum of Brooklyn insti« sion of The United States Daity. The 
| Commission, the recommendations in re-| toms broker handling the shipment that | °'#?08:, history of England in its origin| the card numbers, should be given. 
the definition of an “express company,” ; 1 
‘ | yen, plus packing, but that the last New wi , : : ipti i 
593.56 represents charges to the United | former chairman of the Michigan Tax engaged for the past two years, has been | ee g Williams, Charles, Poetry at present. 216| scription price, 60 cents a year. 
: i intiff began opera- | ee, 
ae. Gian cn ee : i : eed until it is submitted to the Legislature | Value would be “acceptable” to the Seat- Fire insurance con-| | Free at Dept. Agr. 30-1243 
During this period the plaintiff owned | could more logically be imposed as tract,. with legal 
now conducts had been done by the ! Te in the decision, “entered the merchan-| poner en ee 30-23869! Labor. Price, 20 cents. 0-206 
ceived interest amounting to $14,508.72. | tere has been a new source of revenue ; Sp. 
under contracts between that company On Franchise Tax Interest | ¢ t ‘ Univ. press, 1930. 30-23911| 75 cents a year. (4-18088) 
la new way of spending it, and, conse- | upon the customs appraiser.” Continu- 
newed. Prior to its succession to this sion of time in which to pay the fran-| “In the case of Lowe v. United States, |, Boni, 1930. 30-23909| Game: 1930—Misc. Publication No. 92, 
| that the American Railway Express Com- The majority of Michigan attorneys | 
Express Company all of its property, in-' tension, even though the tax is actually |of Customs Appeals held that where an| (PhD) Univ. ny 1900) Tepe Une | me” coeneee, Crmstaenane Peers Reais 
since July 1, 1918, made a profit upon its ‘ding to Mr. Lord. “If the legislature 
, ’ cording 2 ‘ 1 | Casson, Stanley. XXth century sculptors.|South Carolina—Population Bull., 1st Se- 
®iusiness, This property was purchased " so advised the Franchise Tax Commis-|¥P0M inquiry to ascertain such value, 
| and that “in business activities and prog-| matter undoubtedly would get into the Cooper, James F. New York, by...; intro-} Price, 5 cents, 30-27120 


; . = ap afi ee f 
according to the record in this case, a or Geek 
(Series I: Literature and language.  v. | 
purposes was to-consult with the cus-! 
pinden, Herbert J... . Maya dates evi. | 
at Seattle and subjected to advances and * siiekale . 
American and European time counts. (Sci- are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
: ; j]-; of the issue, the firm, through its New} : 
According to information made avail 3 : s tute of arts and sciences, 1930. 30-23794 Library of Congress card numbers are 
| | gard to proposed changes in the tax laws|the appraisers at New York had been| and development. 3 v. Oxford, Clar-|Crops and Markele-Vol. 7, Ned 10, Oct., 
i in paragraph 12 of section ; 
Siz of the Revenue Act, States Government for shipments trans-} ¢ ose | filed with Governor Weeks. York entries had been at 38 yen. The) p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1980. | (Agr. 24-113) 
5 . *, | Commission. 
tion in North Carolina on Mar. 1, 1929. ; ; | th : d : decisions. (2d ed.)|Women in Fiorida Industri 
r which convenes Jan. 7, it was stated. tle appraiser and to enter accordingly.) R&" oo5‘p., illus ‘ | Se Bee ane ea uetrice—Bull. af 
United States Government bonds to the a substitute for the personal property | ‘ ” ; 
American Railway Express company ived i “ mine Aree of revenue |dise in conscious ignorance of its duti-| “Snakespeare, 138» ew links with | Monthly Catalogue U. 8. Public Docaments 
3 : nterest amounting to 91 (0,400, . here has always been foun 
and the railroads, which contracts eX-| 51.4 received on bank balances located | pened = ow z | ;U ; Bell, Margaret. Margaret Fuller, a biogra-| Directory of Officials and Organizations 
' quently, it has not resulted in reducing, When a taxpayer procures an exten-! ing, Judge Cline states: 
business the Railway Express Agency chise tax, interest should be collected| 15 Court Customs Appeals 418, T, D,| Bennett, Chester W. Attempts to prepare! U.S. Nept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
pany, which preceded the Railway Ex-: ye of the opinion that a Michigan in- 
r ( (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill, 1930.) 7 p. - os 3 : b . S . 
eluding real estate used by the latter in paid before that date. The Attorney|importer has no knowledge of the duti- 0. 0 x a wh ee ee 
operations and paid dividends of slightly uch a law,” he said, “with- t 
P Pp gntty | should enact s , ; 0 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930.| ries, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
sioner. and if he fails to make inquiry and en- 


"for $30,488,114.62, which represented its 


true value. 


Terms of Transportation 


Contract Considered 


As against these assets the Railway 
Express Company issued its bonds bear- 
ing 5 per cent interest in the amount of 
$32,000,000, which said bonds are now 
outstanding. Out of the net proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds the Railway 
Express Agency paid the American Rail- 
way Express Company the agreed pur- 
chase price of the property bought from 
it, retaining the balance for organization 
expenses and working capital. 

The ‘capital -stock..of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency consists of 1,000 shares of 
common stock of no nominal or par value, 
but which were sold at $100 per share. 
This sum, plus the amount realized 
from the sale of the bonds, constitutes 
the invested capital of the company. 

On Mar. 1, 1929, the plaintiff made a 

ontract with approximately 650 railroad 
lines throughout the country, as set forth 
in the record. This contract, so far as 
pertinent to the decision of the case, pro- 


| 


vided in substance that the plaintiff was | 


to carry on such express transportation 
business over such lines named in the 
contract as was formerly carried on by 
the American Railway Express Company 

‘g under a contract effective Mar. 1, 1923. 
The various railway companies signing 


the contract constituted and appointed | 


the plaintiff as its exclusive agent for the 
conduct and transaction of the express 
transportation business upon such pas- 
senger, express or mail lines of such rail- 
way company “as may be agreed to.” 
Each railway company further agreed 
that it would not for compensation trans- 
port valuables, money, goods or property 
of any description independently of the 


provisions of the contracts with certain | 


exceptions therein specified. 

The revenue artsing from the operation 
was to be apportioned according to the 
method set up in the agreement and “the 
balance remaining shall be designated as 
‘rail transportation revenue,’ and shall 
be distributed among the carriers in the 
group executing this form of agreement, 
including the rail company party to this 
agreement, in the proportion that the 
gross express transportation revenues on 
other than carload business for the month 
earned on the line of each such carrier 
bears to the gross express transportation 
revenues on other than carload business 
earned on the line of all such carriers in 
that group for that month,” 


The plaintiff offered evidence tending 
to show that it operated in every State 
in the Union, and in Canada and Mexico, 
and that the total railroad mileage in the 

. United States over which the plaintiff 
operated July 1, 1929, was 223,629 miles, 
an@ the total railroad mileage operated 
by the plaintiff in the State of North 
Carolina on said date was 3,053 -miles. 

“From Mar. 1, 1929, to and including 

pine 30, 1929, the plaintiff transported 
solely in intrastate traffic in the State of 
North Carolina 11,192 shipments, for 
which the plaintiff received revenue 
amounting to $122,286.69, During the 


Indiana Law Requires 
Uniform Tax on Properties | 


,, State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Nov. 4. 

A low rate intangilbe tax would be 
unconstitutional, the Attorney General 
of Indiana, James M. Ogden, has ruled. 
Under the State Constitution, all prop- 
erty, both tangible and intangible, must 
be taxed alike, Mr.-Ogden held. 

The average property tax rate in In- 
diana is $2.80 on each $100 and this 
high rate means that a large proportion 
of intangibles in the State is never placed 
on the tax duplicate, Governor Leslie’s 
Tax Survey Committee was informed at 
one of its hearings. This difficulty could 
be overcome by allowing a 75 per cent 
deduction to persons reporting the full 
amount of their intangibles, no offset be- 
ing permitted on account of debts, Philip 
Zoercher, member of the State Tax Com- 
mission, recently asserted. 

Such legislation would violate the uni- 
formity clause of the State Constitution, 
Attorney General Ogden ruled. An in-| 
come tax or sales tax would be menjett | 
P the same defect, he held, 


| 
| 


|ress, North Carolina was an average! courts and lay there for many years. 


tiff operates.” 
The evidence further tended to show 
that in making the comparison between 
state commerce based on intrastate ship- 
ments on the:one part and interstate 
shipments received at points in North 
Carolina from points without the State 
on the other part, no consideration was 
given to revenues arising from interstate 
shipments from points in North Carolina 
designated to points without that State. 

The plaintiff was domesticated in 
North Carolina Jan. 23, 1929, and on 
| Aug. 28, 1929, made a report to the de- 
fendant, Commissioner of Revenue for 
North Carolina, required by section 205 
of Public Laws of 1929, chapter 345. 
Pursuant to the provision of said rev- 
enue act the defendant, the Commis- 
; sioner of Revenue, demanded a franchise 
tax in the sum of $45,795.65. 

The plaintiff paid said sum under pro- 
test and, thereafter, in due time, made a 
| written demand for a refund of said tax 
and the interest. 


said tax and interest, whereupon this 
action was instituted for the recovery 
thereof. 

A jury trial was waived and it was 
'agreed that the trial judge should pass 
| upon all matters of fact and law involved 
|in the action. After a hearing, the trial 
judge decreed that the statute complained 
| of was valid and constitutional, and that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover the 
tax, from which judgment plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 

Statute Under Which Levy 
Was Made Cited 
Opinion 

BROGDEN,' J.—The Commissioner of 
Revenue for the State of North Carolina 
found that the plaintiff operates as an 
express company over 3,053.31 miles of 
railroad within said State. Thereupon, 
pursuant to section 205, chapter 345, of 
Public Laws of 1929, he demanded the 
sum of $15 per mile as a franchise or 
license tax, aggregating $45,799.65. The 
{plaintiff paid the tax demanded, and 
after complying with the proper perlimi- 





naries provided by law, brought this ac- | 


tion to recover the sum so paid. 
The pertinent portion of the statute 


Proposal for Divers 


Of California Gaso 


The defendant, Com- |; 
‘missioner of Revenue, refused to refund! 


| State of those through which the plain-|So the safest way would be to submit! 


| such an amendment to the people.” 
| A great many teachers and students 
lof economics are advocating a consoli- 


ment, and the incoming State admin- 
istration should make a study and in- 
vestigation of the subject, the Inquiry 
Commission was informed. 


\[linois Counties May Use 
Gas Tax to Retire Bonds 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 4. 


The proceeds of the gasoline tax re- 
ceived by a county may be used to pay 
}interest on road bonds, the Attorney 
General of Illinois, Oscar E. Carlstrom, 
has ruled. 

“I assume,” the opinion says, “that 
the road bond issue in question was 
|voted for the purpose of constructing 
| State aid roads in accordance with sec- 
tion 15d of Article IV of ‘an act to revise 
the law in relation to roads and bridges,’ 
approved June 27, 1913, as amended; and 
if this is true, it appears to me that the 
motor fuel tax money alloted to your 
county may properly be used for the pur- 
| pose of retiring such bonds. The pay- 
|ment of interest is necessary before the 
bonds can be retired, and I think that 
the said moneys may be used not only 
| for paying the principal installments but 
also for the payment of interest when 
due.” 


under which the tax was levied reads as 
follows: 

Where the net income on the average 
capital invested during the year ending June 
30 of the current year is 6 per cent or less, 
$15 per mite of railroad lines. More than 
6 per cent and less than 8 per cent, $18 per 
mile of railroad lines. Eight per cent and 
over, $21 per mile of railroad lines operated 
over. 

At the outset the plaintiff attacks the 
| constitutionality of the statute generally, 
jand also upon certain specific grounds, 
to wit: 

(a) That said statute invades the go- 
;main of the commerce clause of the Fed- 
|eral Constitution in that an illegal burden 
is directly laid upon interstate commerce. 
(b) That said statute imposes a tax 





[Continued on Page 40, Column 6.] 


ion of Proceeds 
line Tax Is Discussed 


State Board Explains That Under Its Suggested Program 
Money Would Be Used Only on the Highways 


State of California: 


The State Board of Equalization does 
not advocate diversion of gasoline tax 
money for purposes other than road 
building, the Secretary of the Board, Dix- 
well L, Pierce, declared in a recent state- 
ment, 

“The imperative need for relief to tax 
burdened property owners may necessi- 
tate revision of distribution of at least 
a part of the gasoline tax,” the Board 
had said. 


Commenting upon this suggestion, B.| 


B. Meek, Director of the Department of 
Public Works, declared: 

“The attempt to fasten an undue share 
of general taxation upon highway users 
would be class legislation of the most 
reprehensible character, without even the 
virtue of reducing the tax burden. The 
property owner is undoubtedly heavily 
burdened, but the fact should not be 
forgotten that the autoist is already 
doing his share to lower property taxes, 
when he has taken from the property 
owner the entire burden of building State 


Sacramento, Nov. 4. 


enue from all sources for construction 
and reconstruction of the State highway 
lsystem, not including maintenance 
|charges, total $320,352,750. These es- 
|times were compiled from calculations 
; and graphs, based on previous revenues, 
vehicle registration, average gasoline 
consumption per car, each of which was 
projected into the future and checked 
|for the definite relation that exists be- 
tween the factors considered.” 
Replying to Mr. Meek’s statement, the 
| Secretary of the State Board said: 

“In view of the present situation in 
California, where property owners find 
themselves burdened with special as- 
| Sessments and heavy taxes, it would seem 
that the State could well afford to include 
|in the State highways system certain 
local road units widely used as part of 
the State system, but now supported by 
local taxation,” 

“Instead of curtailing the State high- 
way program,” Mr, Pierce declared, “our 


| 





highways, and in addition to that has! Plan would ia reality mean its expan- 


assumed a very considerable share of the} 


burden of improving country roads.” 
The statement of the Board that $600,- 
000,000 will be available from gasoline 
taxes during the next 10 years is errone-'! 
ous, Mr. Meek asserted. “Instead of 
$600,000,000 available from the gasoline 
taxes for State highways in the next 


| 


sion. This expansion of our highway sys- 
tem would naturally be in more or less 
heavily populated districts, rather than 
reaching out into the wilds of California, 
but it would mean that overburdened 
property owners would get some meas- 
ure of relief, through removal of over- 
whelming assessments and levies for road 





10 years,” he said, “estimates of rev- 


construction and maintenance.” 


Paragraph (b) of section 24 of the 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax 
Act (Stats. 1929, p. 19) covers the situa- 
tion, the opinion says. If the Legisla- 
ture had not intended to adopt this rule, 


|the revenues of the company in intra- | dation of present day units of govern-| jj would have said “until the tax is paid.” 


{ee Attorney General declared. 


ters his importation at so low a value 
as to result in the imposition of addi- 
tional duties, he can not be relieved by| 
petition for remission under section 489 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

“In the ‘case of Woolworth v. United 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] | 
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duction to unpublished manuscript, en- 
titled The towns of Manhattan. 63 p. 
N. Y., W. F. Payson, 1930. 30-23875 
nstein, Lewis D. Roosevelt, his mind in| 
action. 259 p. Boston, Houghton Mif-' 
flin co., 1930. 30-23873 
Hill, Harry W., ed. President-elect Her- 

bert Hoover’s good will cruise to Central 


Ei 





XXI 


omen On the J 


The wheat surplus mess 
is a home problem 


Housewives know what to do with left-over food. 
They encourage their families to eat it up. That’s plain 
common sense. But you couldn’t expect men to think 


of anything so simple as that. 


THE 
GREAT 


1930, The Great Atlantic & 


Take the wheat surplus, for instance. All the 
trouble men are making such a fuss over amounts to 
this: There’s too much wheat in the country. More 
than enough to go around. Farmers can’t sell all their 
wheat. Yet many of them depend on it for a living. 


Any woman can tell you that the way to get rid of 
too much wheat is to encourage the people to eat. it up. 
An extra slice of bread for all each meal would soon do 
it. If your families won’t eat an extra slice—just cut it a 
little thicker. Or try macaroni opr noodles—anything 
full of wheat. Whether you buy wheat products from 
A&P or not, feed your families lots of wheat. It’s good 
for them. 


What this country needs is a good housekeeper. 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Note: This is number XXI of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in a@ great many newspapers. 


Pacifie Tea Co, 


Navada—Population Bull., 1st Series, 15th 
Census of U. S,: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

30-27119 

Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses—Textile 
Div., Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 3830-27121 


ob 
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YEARLY 


“(Case 9704) 
| Public Utilities 
Oil Wastes S 
- To Pollute Water 


In [linois Area 


Producers Urged to Take 
Steps to Protect Farmers 
Damaged Through Salt ;, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS QNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PusLisHep WitHout COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1930 


Radio. Public Health 


a 


Insurance iF 


I 
} 


aid Hearings Planned — , = 
_ On Help for Aged| Indiana Commission Declared to Lack 


yt Right to Void Municipal Gas Franchise 


* * 
Attorney General Rules State Body Has No Authority to Fix 
Uniform Standard of Heating Value for Fuel, Thou 


|New York Hearing 


‘Temporary Order 
| On Fire Insurance 


Ts Issued Against 
Woodmen’s Rates 


snes in Central Queens Sai 
To Be Much Higher Than 
In Other Sections 


New Jersey to Study Various 
Types of Old Age Pension 
Grants 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Nov. 4. 
Opportunity for expression of opinion 
r and against various types of old age} 


Illinois Court Restrains So- 
ciety From Putting New 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 4. 


A hearing will be held at the New York | 
City office of the State Insurance De- | 


| 
i 
| 
| 


And Oil Deposits 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield Nov. 4. 


| 

Pollution of streams and damage to} 
agricultural lands by salt water from} 
oil wells in an area of about 200 square 
miles in southeastern Illinois should im-| 
mediately be arenniagy sty by adequate | 

ventive measures by il 
Eoners, according to the State Sanitary) 

g rd. f 
i ichaeering and chemical studies 
through a period of nearly one year, the! 
Board stated, resulted in the conclusion | 
that complaints from_farmers in Craw- | 
ford and Lawrence Counties are justi- 
aerhe salt water from the oil wells,” 
it was said in a letter to oil companies, 
“ruins the streams for. stock-watering 
purposes, especially during dry periods 
of low natural stream flow, and when 
the streams overflow the combined salt 
and oil wastes ruin the vegetation of 
such overflow land and even seriously 
interfere with the later cultivation of 
that land because of the deposits left 
by the receding polluted waters. 

5 Fish Life Endangered 

“Also, the oil pollution is detrimental 
to fish life and damages the equipment 
used by fishermen, especially in W abash 
River. There is also a possibility that 
the high salt content of the smaller | 
creeks may have some detrimental effect 
upon fish life, although conclusive evi- | 
dence on that point has not yet been 
established by us. ; | 

“The prevention of the pollution of 
the watercourses by salt water is a much 
more difficult problem than the preven- | 
tion of the oil pollution. Since our field 
engineering studies we have had con- 
siderable correspondence with Federal de- 
partments and State sanitary engineers 
in those States in which oil wells are‘ 
located in an effort to determine if and 
how salt water pollution is abated and 
prevented in other States and the dam- 
age that is done where such salt water | 
pollution exists. : 

“From these studies we believe that 
for certain oil fields impounding reser- | 
voirs could be constructed for the stor- 
age of salt water, which could then be 
gradually released into the streams dur- 
ing continued rainfall in such a manner 
that the resulting salt content of the 
streams at no place would exceed the 
amount that could safely be consumed 
by stock and would not be harmful to 
agricultural lands if and when the 
streams overflow. 

“For those oil fields where impounding 
reservoirs would not be feasible or prac- 
ticable, arrangement should be made by 
you for payment of damages to the 
downstream property owners that may 
be damaged or the complete fencing of 
the streams and the provision of other 
adequate and suitable stock-watering 
points for the downstream farmers, or 
a combination of both procedures. 

“The agricultural interests of Illinois | 
have suffered sufficiently during the past 
few years because of low prices so that 
the additional burden .and damage to 
those farmers along the streams pol- 
luted by your wastes is especially seri- 
ous at this time.” 

The letter concludes with the state- 
ment that the companies addressed 
“should proceed promptly and rapidly to 
adopt and apply a plan that will solve 
the pollution problem and adequately 
protect or compensate agricultural in- 
terests at an early date.” 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Fewer Deaths Listed 
In Washington State 


Increased Mortality Is Recorded 
For Whooping Cough 


There were fewer deaths in the State 
of Washington last year than in the pre- | 
ceding year, according to a statement 
Nov. 4 by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continuous in- 
creases since 1926 were shown in the 
number of deaths from diseases of the 
heart and from cirrhosis of the liver,} 
and homicide, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 16,413 deaths in 
the State of Washington during 1929 as 
compared with 16,723 in 1928. 

No death rates have been computed 
because any rates based on population es- 
timates made at this time would be unre- 
liable and would probably have to be ma- 
terially revised as soon as the 1930 cen- 
sus figures become available. 

The total deaths in 1929 show a slight 
decrease from 1928, which is also true 
for many of the specified causes, 

Significant increases in deaths 


erysipelas, the former almost doubling 
in number and the latter almost trebling. 
Other increases were for meningococcus 
meningitis, rheumatism, diseases of the 
heart, appendicitis and typhlitis, and cir- 
rhosis of the liver. 

Significant decreases were for cancer 
and other malignant tumors, acute ante- 
rior poliomyelitis, and influenza, which 
offset to a considerable degree the in- 
creases among deaths from disease. 

Increases in accidental and unspecified 


external causes were for accidental falls | 
. : \ 
and automobile accidents, offset by de-! 


creases in accidental drowning § and 
shooting. 

Continuous increases from 1926 were 
for diseases of the heart, cirrhosis of the 
liver, homicide, accidental! falls and auto- 
mobile accidents, which, however, were 
offset by continuous decreases in diph- 
theria, syphilis, puerperal causes other 
than puerperal septicemia, and congen- 
ital malformations and diseases of early 
infancy—all indicative of protective pub- 
lic health work. 


Farmers Need Granaries 


pension grants from public funds will be 
provided at a series of hearings in dif- 
ferent parts of New Jersey to be held by 
the State Pension Survey Commission, it 
has just been announced by the Commis- 
sion. The first of the hearings will be 
held at Newark, Nov. 14. Later hearings 
will probably be in Trenton and Camden, 
it was stated. 

“During the past sessions of the New 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Nov. 4. 
The Indiana Public Service Commis- 


a municipal franchise granted to a gas 
company and providing for a heating 


“a number of bills have been introduced | by #he Commission, according _to an 
containing various provisions as to the | opinion issued by the Attorney General, 
age of the persons to be pensioned, the; James M. Ogden. fa ‘ 
length of State and county residence re-| In fact, says the opinion, which was 
quired, and the plan for State, county, | Written by a deputy, George W. Huf- 
and municipal sharing of responsibility | Smith, a utility receiving a municipal 
for securing necessary funds for meeting | franchise possesses by operation of law 
the authorized payments. an indeterminate permit without the ap- 

“Through the hearings to be held, the 
Commission hopes to learn as much as 
possible about public sentiment concern- 
ing the use of public funds for pensions 
to aged persons, and is also desirous of 
securing definite information about what 
is now being done under various auspices 
in connection with the care of aged de-} 
pendents, and the probable needs for 
varying types of assistance in the devel- 
opment of a well-rounded program for 
the adequate community care of the 
aged.” 


| to the power of the Commission to re- 
voke the permit for cause. 

The Commissicn, it is held, even has 
no authority for the establishment of a 
uniform standard of heating value for 
gas furnished the people of the State, 
although the Commission in 1920 adopted 
such a regulation, fixing 570 B. t. u. 
as the minimum heat unit of gas. 

The opinion, which is addressed to 
the Chairman of the Commission, John 
W. McCardle, follows in full text: 
Dear Sir: I have before me your in- 
quiry of Oct. 24, 1930, as follows: 

“Several years ago this Commission 
established by order the minimum heat- 
ing units for gas to be furnished to the 
people of Indiana. This minimum. is 
570 B. t. u. 

“The town of Butler, Indiana, is four 
or four and a half miles from the Ohio 
State line. An Ohio company wishes to 
furnish gas to this town, but can fur- 
nish only 500 B. t. u. The nearest In- 
diana pipe line is 14 miles away, and to 
construct a line over this 14 miles of 
-aistance which would adequately serve 
the people of Butler would cost at least 
$35,000. Would it be possible for the 
town of Butler to pass a resolution 
granting a franchise which would estab- 
lish this figure of 500 B. t. u., and could 
this Commission approve same? Of 
course in that case the Ohio company 
would organize under the laws of the 
State of Indiana and we would issue it 
a certificate.” 

Question Concerning 
Town’s Right ‘Answered 

Under the provisions of the fifth sec- 
tion of the Shively-Spencer Utility Com- 
mission Act (section 12676, Burns’ Ann. 
Stat. 1926), the Public Service Commis- 
sion is authorized to formulate rules nec- 
essary to carry out the provision of our 
utility legislation. Such rules so estab- 


Maternal Mortality 
Increases Sligatly, 


States With High Rates Have 
Large Colored Popula- 
tion, Census Survey Shows 


Maternal mortality in the registration 
area of the United States last year from, 
puerperal causes was slightly higher | 
than in 1927, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Nov. | 
4. All States that had excessively high 
rates have large proportions of colored 
populations, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full\ text: } 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that for the birth registration 
area the mortality from puerperal 
causes (7.0 per 1,000 live births) in 1929 
was only five-tenths higher than the rate! 
(6.5) for 1927, the last year for which| 
the summary was published. Puerperal 
septicemia was affected even less, the 
rate for 1927 having been 2.5, as com- } 
pared with 2.6 in 1929, and the rate for 
“other puerperal causes” was lowered to 
0.5 in 1929. These maternal rates are 
based on the number of deaths among 
women 15 to 45 years of age per 1,000 
live births. 

Three Groups Discussed 

Confining the discussion to only three 
groups, namely, “all puerperal causes,” 
“puerperal septicemia,” and “other 
puerperal causes,” it will be noted that! 
of the 46 States for which data are/ 
available for 1929, South Carolina had | 
the highest mortality rate (11.4), with 
Alabama and Louisiana next in order 
(each 9.9), Florida (9.5) and Geor- 
gia’ (9.3). 

It must be borne in mind, however. | 
that all the States with excessively high | 
rates have large proportions of colored | 
populations. Singularly, the States with 
high rates from “puerperal septicemia” 
are Montana (4.2), Colorado (4.0), New 
Mexico (3.9), and Arizona (3.8), all 
with vast rural areas sparsely settled, 
where hospital facilities and skilled medi- 
cal we are difficult to procure. 

“Accidents of pregnancy” had rate Thi : a 
of only 0.7 for the entire ae eee rhe . R. White, the case pt 
area, ‘‘puerperal hemorrhage and jai bite y. Johnson st a), He. £9. : ; 
accidents of labor,” a rate of T* cas A brief Sos soe, sed Bd souner for 
“puerperal albuminuria and convul- the Aaeerient oe a nes ited 
sions,” 1.8, while the rates in the States! ¢ = ' te SASS . ae =e = oo 
for the three causes, respectively “were! sente® No. 210, which, 9 ong with ne 
highest for Vermont (1.3), Delaware | White cone, no certified a She — 
(3.0), and South Carolina (4.7) Here. Preme Court by the Circuit Court o 
tofore the total deaths from these three Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. : . 

In the brief in No. 210, it is claimed 


7 


“Deprivation of the right of an 
tinue operation with appropriate power 
to reach the territory it has served is 
‘a taking of the property of such station 
jin violation of the Fifth Amendment,” 
it is declared in a brief attacking the 
constitutionality of the Radio Act of 
1927, filed with the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Nov. 3, by counsel 
for Clinton 


| pany 


sion has no authority to declare void | 


established broadcasting station to con-! 


{over which the Public Service Commis- 
|sion has been delegated authority to 
; exert regulatory powers. 

The question of the right of the town 
of Butler to grant a franchise to the 


|as the measure of heat units to be sup- 
plied to the town of Butler, finds answer 
in section 110 of the Shively-Spencer 
| Utility Commission Act (Sec. 12783, 
‘Burns’ Ann, Stat. 1926) which provides 
in part as follows: 

| Every municipal council shall have power 
| {a 


| 


) to determine by contract, ordinance or 


|kind of product or service to be furnished 
jor rendered by any public utility, an 
and such contract, ordinance or other de- 
termination shall be in force and prima 
facie reasonable. Upon complaint made by 
such publie utility or any qualified com- 
plainant as provided in sections 57 to 71 
and if it (Public Service Commission) shall 
find such contract, ordinance or other de- 
termination to be unreasonable such con- 
tract, ordinance or other determination 
shall be void. * * * 


(d) The power and authority granted in| 


this section shall exist and be vested in 
said municipalities anything in this act to 
jthe contrary notwithstanding. 

These statutory provisions vest in: the 
;town of Butler the right to grant a 


franchise, designate therein the quality | 


and character of the gas to be supplied, 
and make all other necessary provisions 
and regulations which enter into such a 
franchise. This interpretation of section 
110 is approved by our Supreme Court 
in the case of Public Service Commis- 
- v. City of Indianapolis, 187 N. E. 
705. 


Franchise Valid 
I} Approved 


| Assuming the franchise to have been 
; granted with the provision for the fur- 
inishing of gas of 500 B. t. u. heat units, 
such a franchise, being “prima facie” 
reasonable by statute unless found by the 
| Public Service Commission, pursuant to a 
|hearing instituted under sections 57 to 
71, to be unreasonable would be valid, 


| 


}and the Commission, in such a hearing if | 


| instituted, should weigh the reasonable- 
|ness of the franchise and action of the 
;town of Butler in the light of the stat- 
j}utory presumption of reasonableness, 
which would attach to the franchise and 
the action of the town of Butler. 

Your communication indicates that the 
Public Service Commission is desirous 
of approving the franchise and granting 
an indeterminate permit if it can legally 


Forbidding Broadcasting Station to Continue Operation. 
Declared to Violate Property Rights 


; “ether” as was utilized in the opera- 
tion of such station without interference 
i with other stations, on the principle of 


“first in use, prior in right.” 


| Such use of the ether constituted a' 


| property right similar to that acquired 
in the diversion and use of the waters 
of nonnavigable streams on the public do- 

;mains of the western States. Further- 
more, broadcasting is an occupation in 
which the proprietor of a broadcasting 
station had the right to engage, and the 
continued conduct of such business is a 
property right within the meaning of 

| the Fifth Amendment. 

The right of Congress to take or de- 
stroy private property on navigable 
; Waters in the aid of navigation is not a 
| proper analogy from which to argue that 
a broadcaster acquired no property right 


trom | 
disease were for whooping cough and| 


| by 
| Evansville 


| Taking in order the last five 
jthe table, the highest rate is for 


causes have been 1 -r “other puerners 
aaa e been under “other puerperal that the broadcaster had a_ property| “in the air” that was not subject to ap- 
|right in broadcasting and to forbid the | propriation by Congress. Navigable 
cwners of this established business, hav-| waters have always been a highway of | 
ing priority in the field, to carry it on! commerce, and title to private property | 
at all, anywhere at any time, or under} thereon is acquired subject to the domi- 
any regulations, is a “taking” and a “dep- | nant servitude of use for navigation. 
ham (14.4). These three caakan have | tivation” both of the business and its Hence, when a privately-owned oyster 
large colored populations. For “acci-} physical property, for which there must, bed under navigable waters is destroyed | 
dents of pregnancy” and “puerperal be compensation, Bee. in dredging a channel to improve navi- 
hemorrhage and other acc idents of la- The brief for the appellant in No. 29} gation, the owners are not entitled to 
bor,” Memphis again takes the lead,| 88 filed by Henry K. Urion and Henry | Compensation, because it was planted | 
with respective rates of 2.3 and 4.3 per W. Drucker, and that for the appellants | With the possibility of such contingency. | 
1,000 live births, while for “puerperal! in No. 210 by Frank H. Scott, George W. The broadcasting medium termed “the 
albuminuria and convulsions.’ New Or-| Swain and Edward B. Hayes. ether,” on the contrary, was not subject 
leans has the highest rate (4.4). The | The American Bond & Mortgage Com- to such prior use. It Was, In fact, vir-| 
city with the highest rate for “puerperal | pany’s right to continue its legitimate es- tually created, as a practical, commer-' 
septicemia” is Nashville (9.0). followed | tablished business, it is declared, was a | cial medium, by broadcasting itself. 
by sonepis S93) and Akron and Birm-| property right which se mot be con- Broadcasting Regulated 
ingham (each 5.7). i fiscated even for the public use without | ’ 

Certain cities which reached 100,000! just compensation. I |As Interstate Commerce 
population at the census of 1930 are in-| The Radio Act of 1927 is. alleged to The Radio Act of 1912, enacted to, 
cluded in the table, and for these the deprive the appellants of their property | ®Pply to radio telegraphy, permitted 
highest rate (14.1) for all puerperal rights arbitrarily and unreasonably on public notice of the claim of rights of 
causes is for Jacksonville, Fla., followed|the grounds that a licensing scheme de- | Proadcasters licensed thereunder, being, 

Peoria (12.5), Chattanooga (11.9),| signed and applied to take private prop- | 7" effect, but a registration statute. | 
(11.8), Knoxville (11.7),lerty without compensation is not due | Licenses issued under it were termin- 

(11.0), and Tulsa (10.8).| process of law , , | able only for cause, or in case of war 
causes on|” Jt teat att Poiana siecle Mea | licensed stations might be taken upon | 

Sacks | eee ee were, ok ORC OANON | roac-| payment of just compensation. 

Chattanooga (2.3),/ out of business and sacrifice his The issuance of licenses constituted | 
Knoxville (4.0), and| investment upon failure to guess cor-!g recognition on the part of the Soosen | 
ment of the right to establish such! 


|rectly every three months what an ad- | 
agency of changing mem- | broadcasting stations. The breadest ap- 


ministrative 
{bership means by “public interest, con-| plication that can be made of that act| 


Rates in Cities 
_ Of the cities of 100,000 population 
in 1920, the highest rate for puerperal | 
causes was for Memphis (16.0), fol- 
lowed by Nashville (14.7), and Birming- 


Fort Wayne 


|sonville, Fla. (2.7), 
|Peoria (8.9), 
Somerville (1.2). 
A tabulated showing 
maternal mortality by States will be 


Statement 


gh 


Such Regulation Was Adopted in 1920 


Burns’ Ann. Stat, 1926) provides in part 
as follows: 

| Every license, permit or franchise here- 
|after granted to any public utility shall 
| have the effect of an indeterminate permit 
subject to the provisions of this act, and 
| subject to the provisions that the license, 


the oil pro-| Jersey Legislature,” the Commission said, | Value of gas Jower than that established | Ohio company establishing 500 B. t. u.|franchise or permit may be revoked by the 


|Commission for cause. 
; Section 99 of the Utilit 
12772, Burns’ Ann. Stat. 1926) provides 
that no franchise shall be hereafter 
granted except to a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of Indiana or to a 
citizen of this State. 

If, therefore the Ohio company com- 


proval of the Commission, subject only | otherwise the quality and character of each| plies with section 99, supra, and receives 


| a franchise from the town of Butler it) 
possesses by operation of law an inde-| 
terminate permit without the approval: 
by the Commission subject only to the| 
|power of the Commission to revoke, the 
permit for cause, and, of course, the| 
| utility would be subject to all reason- 
‘able and lawful regulation and supervi- 
|sion by the Commission provided for in 
the Utility Act. 


|B. t. u. Standard Not to 
Be Set by Commission 


Your inquiry indicates that the Com-| 
mission by an order of several years ago | 
provided a minimum heat unit of 570 
B. t. u. for gas to be furnished to the | 
people of Indiana. This order or regu- 
lation would be in conflict with section 
110, supra, which leaves this right to 
contract for the supply of gas and the 
quality and character thereof with the 
municipalities. By referring to the! 
rules and standards of service for gas, 
regulation established in 1920 by the! 
Commission, it appears that reliance is | 
made on sections 36 and 110 of the 
Utility Act to warrant the establish- 
ment of a minimum heat unit of 570! 
B. t. u. Section 110 has already been 
| discussed herein and sections 35, 36 and 
37 of the Utility Act provide respec- 
tively, first that the Commission may 
prescribe standard commercial units, 
| second, ascertain and fix adequate stand- 
ards for the measurement of such ‘units, 
and third, establish rules and regula- 
tions for securing the accuracy of me-| 
ters and appliances for such measure-| 
ment, but I find no provision or author- 
ity for the establishment by the Com- 
mission of a uniform standard of 570 
|B. t. u. for gas furnished the people! 
|of Indiana. 

My conclusion and opinion, therefore, | 
is that only in so far as section 110, | 
supra, is applicable, has the Public 
| Service Commission authority to declare 





lished by the Commission must, of course, | do so. Section 100 of the Shively-Spencer | void the franchise of the Ohio company 
be reasonable, and applicable to matters! Utility Commission Act (section 12773, /if granted by the town of Butler. 


Provisions of Radio Act of 1927 
Attacked as Being Unconstitutional 


!eral Radio Commission for broadcasting 


‘Applications for Radio 


And Broadcast Permits 
Applications Just received by the Fed- 


and wireless permits have been an- 
nounced as follows: 
Applications received (other tha 


casting): 


n broad- 


Amarillo, Tex., modification of license to | 
cover new transmitter; KGTG, north of; 
|Kansas City, Mo., license to cover new 
‘transmitter for 278, 3,070, 3,082, 3,088, 5,510, 
5,540 ke., 400 and 15 w. 

WRDU, Fire Dept., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
license to cover construction permit for 
11,596 ke., 125 w. 

WDA, RCA Communications, Inc., y| 
Point, N. Y., modification of license to 
change normal transmitter number to No. 
40 and EM-1. Limited public service. 

Broadcasting applications: 


Rocky | 


poration, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. 
construction permit to change equipment. 

| WHBC, St. John’s Catholic Church, 627 
{McKinley Avenue, Canton, Ohio, construc- 
| tion permit to install new equipment, in- 
crease power from 10 w. to 100 w. on 1,200 
ke., and change hours of operation. 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Vicksburg, Miss., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to request a change in 
equipment. 

Herbert A. Marris, Clarksdale, Miss., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,340 ke., 100 w. and daytime hours. 

WRNJ, Racine Broadcasting Corporation, 


Racine, Wis., license to cover construction” 


permit issued Sept. 26, 1930, to change 


equipment. 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, Nebr., 
modification of license to move studio from 
46th and O Streets to the Hotel Lindell, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Oregon Broadcasting Corporation, 
land, Oreg., construction permit to erect a, 
new station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w. and un- | 
limited hours or share equally) with KUJ. 
much as if the actual physical property | 
were taken. 

The waiver requirements of the Joint | 
Resolution of Congress of Dec. 8, 1926, 
and of the Radio Act of 1927 are equally | 
repugnant to the Fifth Amendment if, 
such waivers be construed to prevent the | 
assertion of previously acquired prop-| 
erty rights of the licensees required to 
execute such waivers. | 

The indirect deprivation of a consti- 
tutional right by a grant of privilege 
from the Legislature conditioned upon | 
waiving that constitutional right is void 
as would be the direct deprivation of such! 
constitutional right. 

Radio Act of 1927 


| 


y Act (section | 


‘Status of Certificate 


| In Insurance Give 
| 


| 


Port- | 
| 


partment on the fire insurance rates pre- | 
vailing in central Queens, including Hol- | 


lis, Queens Village, Bellrose Manor, 
Creedmoor, South Woodhaven, Ozone 
Park, South Ozone Park, Richmond Hill 
and Aqueduct, according to the Acting 
Superintendent of Insurance, Thomas F. 
| Behan. 

| At the present time, it was explained, 
i the rates in this area are 30 to 40 cents | 
per $100, as compared with 16 cents pre- | 
| vailing in other sections of Queens. 

High rates originated in 1925 when fire 
insurance underwriters became alarmed 
at the large number of frame dwellings 
constructed in central Queens, Mr. Behan 
stated. At that time a rate of 50 cents 


Schedules Into Effect 
Pending Final Hearing 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Nov. 4. 
A temporary injunction restraining the 
Modern Woodmen of America, its officers, 
directors, agents, representatives and 
clerks from assessing or collecting any of 
the new rates under section 42 of the by- 
laws of the organization as amended in 
June, 1929, has been issued by Judge 
Silas Cook, of the Washington County 
Circuit Court, in an action brought by 
four protesting members of the society 
who. alleged that the action in passing 





per $100 was put into effect, but with the 
paving of streets and elimination of 
shingle roofs rates were reduced to their 
present level. 

“If the rates are reduced to the normal 
rate prevailing elsewhere it should re- 
sult in an economy of approximately 
$350,000 per annum,” Mr. Behan said. 





| 


n 


| 
Sub- 


Required) 


Illinois Court Rules on 
stitute Issued 


By Law 


i 

| 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 4. 

The acceptance by a member of a new 
benefit certificate issued by the Central 
Illinois Mutual Relief Association after 
its reincorporation, which was_necessi- 
tated by legislation enacted in Illinois in 
1927, has been held by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court not to be an acceptance of 
the new certificate in lieu of the old one 
even though ‘the insured continued to pay 
death assessments. The case was that of | 
Lucy E. York v. Central Illinois Mutual | 
Relief Association, decided Oct. 25 in anj 
opinion written by Chief Justice Frank 
K. Dunn. 

In 1927 the Illinois Legislature changed 
the laws relating to mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, it was explained in the opinion, 
so as to require the appellant association ! 
to reincorporate and issue new certifi-! 
cates to old members, who automatically 
became members of the new association. | 
The new certificate received by the ap- 
pellee contained a number of provisions | 
not found in the original, including a con- 
dition that suicide within a year from the 
date of the certificate was not a risk as- 
sumed. The insured committed suicide 
before the expiration of a year. | 

The association contended that when | 
the insured accepted the 1927 certificate, | 
he accepted it in lieu of the original and | 
consented to the additions to and changes | 





in the terms of the original contract be-| so 


cause he continued to pay assessments. 
Pointing out that the parties to a con- 
tract may substitute a new one for the 
old, the court held, however, that the in- 
tention must be mutual. 


old certificate, it was stated. 


“To show a novation and an acceptance | 


of the new certificate as a substitute for 


opinion, “the burden was on the appellant 
to show that York, with actual knowl- 
edge of the terms of the new certificate, 
made his payments with the intention of 
acepting those terms, and not in contin- 
uation of the original certificate. Knowl- 


’ é edge of the terms of the new certificate | 
WCGU, United States Broadcasting Cor-|w 


hen he made the payments was not suf- 
ficient to show an acceptance of those 
terms, for he had the right to disregard 


j accordance with the provisions of the old 
certificate. It was, therefore, necessary 
to prove an intention to accept the terms 
of the new certificate.” 


M ichigan Reverses 
Compensation Ruling 


Labor Department Must Ap- 
prove Final Settlements 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Nov. 4. 
On rehearing in the case of Freeley 
Richards v. Rogers Boiler & Burner Co, 
and State Accident Fund, the Michigan 
Supreme Court has just held that a final 


| settlement receipt signed by an employer 


and an employe in a workmen’s compen- 
sation case is not binding until it is ap- 
proved by the Department of Labor and 
Industry, thereby reversing its previous 
ruling in this case, reported in 248 Mich. 
158. 

In its earlier decision the majority of 
the court held that in the absence of 


the Department closes the case except in 
case the injured employe can prove that 
his condition is worse than when the re- 
ceipt was filed. A _ petition for review 
was then filed by the Attorney General, 
Wilbur M. Brucker, at the request of the 


| resentatives of the local camps, 


f There was | 
KGUF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas,|nothing to show that the insured did not | 
Tex.; KGSD, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; KGSE,;continue to pay assessments under his | 


printed in the issue of Nov. 6. 


Oil and Gas Underground 
Found to Be Migratory 


venience or necessity.” 
Property Rights Under 
Fifth Amendment 


A radio broadcasting 
lis 


station estab-| the rights of licensees, because if radio 
hed prior to the enactment of the Radio| broadcasting constitutes interstate com- 


| Department of Labor and Industry, and | 
officials of the Michigan Federation of | 


cause it authorizes or requires the Fed- | Labor, and & rehearing granted. ; | 
eral Radio Commission to act upon the| _ Two opinions were written in reversing | 
application for renewal of the license of the decision on rehearing. Chief Justice 
a previously established broadcasting | Wiest wrote one, concurred in by Justices 


Said to Be Invalid 
The Radio Act of 1927 is invalid be- 


that licenses thereunder were ex-| 
|pressly made subject to future regula-! 
tion of Congress, 


Such provision, however, did not limit | 


j ‘8 


the new by-laws constituted a fraud upon 
the membership. 

Judge Cook also enjoined the defend- 
ants from terminating the membership of 
the complainants and other similarly sit- 
uated for failure to pay the increased 
rates. The injunction is to remain in ef- 
fect pending the final hearing of the 
case and further order of the court. 

The complainants allege that a large 
proportion of the delegates attending the 
1929 head camp meeting, at which the 
by-laws providing for increased rates 
were passed, were not duly elected 7ép- 

te: 


making the action illegal. On the other 
hand, counsel for the society presented 
319 affidavits of delegates sitting that 
they had not been unduly influenced. 
Specific Allegations 

Among the specific allegations of the 
complainants are that head officers paid 
delegates $15 a day for 15 days’ service 


| at the convention, whereas the meeting 


lasted only four days; that no notice of 
the amendment to the by-laws was given 
until the second day of the convention, 
although it is required that members and 
delegates be given notice as soon as pos- 
sible; that notice of proposed amend- 
ments were sent out in advance, but no 
mention was made of a rate increase: 
that the general attorney of the society, 
while not a delegate, was chairman of 
the committee on laws; that the head 
camp paid $225 each to 226 committee- 
men who were not delegates; that Stat 
deputies, medical directors and ectureiall 
were present to help in the passage of 
the by-laws, and that officers of the order 
had said prior to the convention that 
rates. would not be increased. 

At the hearing counsel for the defend- 
ants argued that the granting of a tem- 


| porary injunction would result in cancel- 
jlation of licenses in a number of States 


and that the society would eventually be- 
come insolvent and be unable to meet 
death claims if the new rates are not put 
into effect. 

The complainants contended that if the 

new rates become effective the society 
will lose a large number of its present 
members who are unable to pay the in- 
creased rates. 
The court held that a temporary in- 
nection would best serve all interests 
til a final hearing is held, because the 
ciety has a by-law granting power to 
levy special assessments if necessary. 


ju 
un 


Report on Safety Fund 
Of Hartford Life Company 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 4. 


The amount of insurance remaining in 
force in the men’s safety fund depart- 


| the old,” Chief Justice Dunn wrote in his| ment of the Hartford Life Insurance Co. 


ias of Sept. 30 was $1,475,500, requiring . 
|a further reduction of only $475,000 be- 
fore the assets of the fund will be dis- 
|tributed among the then surviving mem- 
bers, the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Howard P. Dunham, has just announced. 
This company, it was explained, has 
not been writing insurance since 1913 
/and has not written any safety fund busi- 
jness since 1899. The function of the 


| those terms and make the payment in! safety fund department then became that 


\of carrying out existing contracts. 

The reduction in insurance in force was 
| $186,000 during the past year. Since 
1922 the volume has decreased from 
$5,254,950 to less than $1,500,000, Com- 
missioner Dunham stated. 

| The insurance in force in the women’s 
division of the safety fund department 
‘was $200,500 as of Sept. 30. This is to 
[be distributed among survivors when the 
|insurance in force is reduced to the then 
market value of its assets, which now 
‘total $125,000. 


"COURTEOUS 
CFFICICAT 
AND 
OBLIGIAG 
PCRSONACL’ 


| fraud, a final settlement receipt filed with | 


Why do so many executives book 
White Star. Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines? 
Because the service on ou: ships 
is genuine, spontaneous... born 
of a keen desire to make the pas- 
Senger's trip a delightful event. 


' 
ft 


[Continued from Page 1.) Act of 1927 acquired a property right,| merce that is subject to regulation by! 
States shows that in the case of flush Within the meaning of the Fifth Amend-; Congress, it would have such power, | 
jpools where proportional taking from) ment, in the continued operation of such 


station by determining whether the oper- aes eee oe eneree, Tee ome Pee 
i s i l “pyub-| written by Justice Potter, r 
Srieterh aceiaieareamanamiet Butzel, McDonald and Fead. 


Quiet rooms for conference-ex- 
pert stenographers—radio service 
day and night-ship to shore teie- 


be 


c | whether or not expressly reserved by the| 
the wells is not enforced, and where the Station with power appropriate to reach 


provision of that act. 


lic interest, convenience or necessity.” 


by Justices 


i full production from the pool can not 
{be taken, either because of inadequate 


the territory it has served. 


The establishment and operation of | 


Such a standard is meaningless when! Justice Potter ruled that a written re- | 


Destruction of such a broadcasting applied to radio broadcasting, for there|ceipt may be explained by parol evidence, 


station as a going business, either by re- 


phone service on the Majestic! 
Sail Friday or Saturday from New 


transportation facilities or because the such station was a utilization of a part' duction of power or refusal of license, | 
reasonable market demand does not of the total facilities available for broad-| is a taking of the property of such sta-| 
equal the potential production, pro-, casting, hence, figuratively speaking, was|tion in violation of the Fifth Amend- 


are no previously established criteria of | that approval of the receipt was required 
what is “public interest, convenience or! by statute and the terms of the instru- 
necessity” as applied to broadcasting.| ment iself, and that the Board could not 
Furthermore, the Commission was not| approve the receipt unless its terms and 


ducers who do not have physical or mar-| an appropriation of such quantum of the| ment. 


If Congress has any authority 


York... keep engagements in Lon- 
don or Paris the following week- 
end. Many famous liners to choose 
from. Always a convenient sailing. 


ket outlets will be forced to produce| 


over radio broadcasting it is the power 


required and did not, as a matter of prac- 


| provisions conformed to the provisions of 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 


. : . . , i i i i | . i ute. 
The increasing use of the combine har-|their wells to capacity in order’ to pre-|age, and washouts to a very large ex- | tice, specify in what respects it deemed | the compensation stat Apply to Hicks, 


vester and other factors have created a| 


need for increased farm-storage facili- 
ties for small grain. The farmer’s 

vanary may be characterized as a bank 
in which the whole or a part of the grain 
resources of the farm may be deposited 
to draw upon as required. Farmers fre- 
quently are able to borrow on grain 
stored on the farm, and can take advan- 
tage of favorable markets. (Department 
ef Agriculture.) 


| to regulate broadcasting as interstate 

vent drainage of the oil to the wells of ' tent. | commerce. : ; | 

such producers as do have adequate! The Commission finds that this would | Such authority must be exercised un- | 

physical or market outlets. be the case in the Oklahoma City field,’ der constitutional limitations, The power | 

In such cases, in the absence of ade- and in many other fields of the State if; to regulate does not include the power | 
quate steel storage available to every| production were not curtailed as pro-|to destroy or confiscate private property. 
producer, some of them will flow the| vided in this order, If necessary to take private property for 
oil into earthen pits. This has occurred! The Commission further finds that to|the public welfare in the regulation of 
many times in the oil pools in Okla- permit the wells in the Oklahoma City! radio broadcasting, just compensation 

homa and surrounding States and has! field to flow wide open and continuously,| must be paid. , 
always caused actual physical waste of|wihout limitation. as to time, would Depriving an owner of the use of his 
ithe crude oil through evaporation, leak-icause serious underground waste. property is a taking of that property as 
. ‘ 


or failed to find that the granting of such | 
application would not serv! “public in| 
terest, convenience or necesiity.” 
Therefore, an applicant could have no 
issues to which he might address him- 
self. Of necessity, the detision by the, partment, but until the agreement is thus 
|Commission was merely an arbitrary de- | approved it is noneffective. He also said 
termination, based only on its own state that when a settlement receipt, executed 
| of mind, and not on predetermined stand-|in form prescribed by the Department, is 
ards or issues. Such a proceeding lacks / filed and action requested, it is the duty 
; the requirements of due process of law. | of the Department to accord a hearing. 


In the opinion of Chief Justice Wiest it 
was stated that an agreement between 
an employer and employe fixing compen- 
sation is, when approved by the Depart- 
ment, equal to an award made by the De- 


| 

Colla 
YW 

‘WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


| ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
International Mercantile Marine Company 


R. M. 
1419 G St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or any authorized 
Steamship Agent. 
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| Railroads 


Line in Northeast 
Allowed to Issue 
Trust Certificates 


Lehigh & New England Given 
Authority by I. C. C. to 
Sell Securities to Finance 
New Equipment 


The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
has been authorized. by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume obli- 
gation and liability of $800,000 of 4% | 
per cent equipment trust certificates, pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which to be used | 
in partially paying for rolling stock 
to cost $1,004,000, ‘t was announced Nov. ! 
83 by report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 8515. 

The certificates (Series-G) are to be 
issued by the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives & Granting Annuities 
under an agreement to be dated Nov. 
15, 1930. | 
7 Equipment To Be Purchased 

Equipment to be purchased includes 
800 ,50-ton all-steel box cars at $1,980 
each; three switching locomotives at $54,- 
000 each; two freight locomtives at $82,- 
000 each; six auxiliary locomotives at 
$11,500; and five eight-wheel caboose cars 
at $3,000, a total of $1,004,000. 

Omitting the list of equipment shown 
above, the full text of the Commission’s 
report follows: 

ne Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives & Granting Annuities has 
contracted to acquire the equipment at 
an aggregate cost of $1,004,000, and as 
trustee will.enter into an agreement with 
the applicant under date of Nov. 15, 1930, 
creating the Lehigh & New England 
equipment trust, series G, and will lease 
the equipment to the applicant for a term 
of 15 years under a lease to be executed 
simultaneously with the execution of the 
agreement. 

Upon execution of the agreement and 
after receipt of the advance rent pro- 
vided for in the lease and of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the trust certificates, 
the trustee will execute and deliver to 
the purchasers thereof $800,000, aggre- 
gate amount, of equipment-trust certifi- 
cates. From the funds thus deposited 
the trustee will pag’ the purchase price 
of the trust equipment. 

Final Installment in 1945 


wach certificate will be in the denomi- 
Hation of $1,000, payable to bearer or 
registrable as to principal, and will en- 
title the holder or registered owner 
thereof to an interest of $1,000 in the 
trust and to dividends thereon at the} 
rate of 41% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on May 15 and Nov. 15.| 
The certificates will be dated Nov. 15,! 
1930, and will mature in 14 consecutive | 
annual installments of $53,000 each on} 
Nov. 15 in each year beginning in 1931, 
and a final installment of $58,000 on} 
Nov. 15, 1945. Pursuant to the agree- 
ment the applicant will indorse on each: 
certificate its unconditional guaranty of 
the payment of the principal thereof 
and of the dividends thereon when they 
become payable. 

Under the lease the applicant will 
agree, among other things, to pay to the 
trustee as advance rent a sum equal to 
the difference between the net proceeds 
received from the sale of the equipment- | 
trust certificates and the total cost of the 
equipment to be leased thereunder to the 
applicant. It will also agree to pay as 
rent sums equai to the dividend war- 
rants and the principal of the certificates 
when they become due, and in addition 
sums equal to the reasonable expenses 
incurred by the lessor in enforcing the 
covenants and terms of the lease, and 
to the taxes which the lessor may be re- 
quired to pay. After the applicant shall 
have made all payments and performed 
all its obligations, under the lease, the 
trustee, upon payment to it of $1 ad- | 
ditional, will transfer the equipment to} 
the applicant by an appropriate bill 
of sale. 

The certificates will be offered for sale 
through competitive bidding in accord- 
ance with the regulations prescribed by 
our order of Oct. 6, 1919, as amended 


| 


‘Card Co., 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 23964.—Joseph Chalona_ Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, v. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Against rate of 95 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of apples, carloads, 
from Inwood, W. Va., to New Orleans, as 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent ex- 
ceeded published rate of 77 cents. 

No. 23965.—The Marchall Dairy _Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. v. Erie Railroad. 
Against a third-class rate of $1.18 on car- 
load shipments of annato seed, from Jay 
St. Terminal and Long Dock, to Madison, 


jas unjust and unreasonable, extent exceeded 


a fifth-class rate of 70% cents. . 
No. 23966.—The United States Playing 

Cincinnati, v. The Ann Arbor 

Railroad. Excessive, and unlawful rates on 


| playing cards, from Cincinnati to Chicago, 


and New York and against any quantity 
first-class official classification rating, on a 
minimum 40,000 pounds as unjust and un- 
reasonable, to the extent it exceeded a pre- 
vious rating of fourth class. 

No. 23967.—Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe. Against assessment of il- 
legal charges on cottonseed hull shavings, 


‘carloads, from points in Arkansas, Texas 


and New Mexico to Hopewell. 

No. 23968.—Whitaker Battery Supply 
Company, Kansas City, v. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe. Unjust and unrea- 


brass battery cable terminals, carloads, 
from Kansas City to Philadelphia, assessed 
on basis of ratings applicable on brass 


| hardware. 


No. 23969.—Caterpillar Traction Company, 
San Leandro, Calif., v. Southern Pacific. 
Against a rate of $3.01144 per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of combined har- 
vesters and parts, from San Leandro to 
points in North and South Dakota as un- 
just and unreasonable. 

No. 23970.—Burke K. Smith, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe. Illegal, unjust and unduly preferential 
demurrage charges on carload shipments of 
barley and grain from points in Texas to 
Texas Gulf ports for export. 

No. 23971.—Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, New York, v. Baltimore and Ohio. 
Against rates of 78 cents to Bayonne and 
Bayway, N. J., and 75 cents to Baltimore, 
from Seminole, Okla., on shipments of 
natural gasoline as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 72 cents and 
69 cents, respectively. 


|Chief Executive's Report Expected to Largely Influence 
Action in House of Representatives 


sonable rates and charges on lead coated | 


President H aving Study Made on Plan 
For 44-hour Week for Postal Workers | 
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Aviation 


Postal Service 


Shipbuilding Shows Further Decline 


In Most Important Maritime Countries 


* 


* 


Great Bulk of Decrease in Past Quarter Reported in Great 
Britain and Ireland, According to Transportation Division 


World shipbuilding continues to de- 
cline, according to a statement on Oct. 
25 by the Department of Commerce. 

Reduced activity is shown largely in 

Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
United States maintaining its second- 
place position, it was stated. 
| Tankers were said to account now for 
|40 per cent of the tonnage under con- 
| struction. The statement, which was 
\prepared in the Department’s transpor- 
tation division from Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, follows in full text: 
- Merchant shipping under construction 
in the principal maritime countries of 
the world, except Russia, at the end of 
September was about 350,000 gross tons 
less thah at the end of June—a greater 
decrease for any quarter than has oc- 
curred since the end of the postwar ship- 
|building inflation period in the early 
|1920’s. At the end of June Russia had 
under construction 156,000 tons, but sim- 
ilar figures for the September quarter 
are not available. 

The great bulk of the decrease during 
the past quarter was due to the decline 
|in work in Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘where 275,000 gross tons less are now in 
| the hands of the shipbuilders than at 
jthe end of last June. For the United 
| States the decline for the same period 
was only 25,000 tons. Germany’s total 
decreased 43,000 tons; Denmark’s, 18,- 
1000 tons; and Japan’s, 17,000 tons; and 
|small decreases were shown in the case 
of The Netherlands and Sweden. France’ 
and Italy were the only countries to 
show gains, the former country increas- 
ing the work in hand 22,000 tons and 
Italy raising its total 45,000 tons. 
| Several shifts occurred in the quar-| 
|ter just ended in the relative ranking | 
‘of the various shipbuilding countries as | 





| 


to the volunie of tonnage of merchant 
vessels under way. While Great Britain 
and Ireland still hold a wide lead over 
all countries, the United States retains 
its second place and has again lessened 
the gap between the two nations—which 
now is 903,000 gross tons at the end of 
June. France, however, now in pressing 


Of Commerce Department 


While Great Britain and Ireland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Japan show declines 
in the construction of motor vessels dur- 
ing the quarter just ended, small gains 
were reported for the United States and 
The Netherlands. About 20 per cent of 
the oe in the United States 


| now is 


eing devoted to motor ships, as | 


| 


the United States, having advanced from against about 15 per cent at the end of | 


fifth to third place—only 3,000 tons be-| June. The tonnage of this type of con- 
hind the American total. Germany, | struction building in various countries 
which stood third in the June quarter,!in the past two quarters is shown by the 
now is fourth. Italy has gone from| following figures in gross tons, the Sept. 
seventh to fifth place; and The Nether-|30 figures standing first, followed by 


lands has dropped from fourth to sixth.| June 30 figures (in parentheses): Great 


Sweden, Japan and Denmark again bring| Britain and Ireland, 637,154 (831,159),' 


A 


A report by President Hoover to be| Furthermore, we pay 12 months’ wages 
made by the time Congress convenes in| or salaries for substantially 11 months’ | 
December on the Kendall bill (H. R.| work, when you take into consideration 
6603) to provide a 44-hour work week| the 15 days’ vacation leave and the 10 
for postal employes, is expected to bear! days’ sick leave. In industrial employ- | 
considerable weight as to whether the |‘ment the law of supply and demand, in a- 


measure will be among the postal legis- 
lation to be considered in the House 
during the session, according to an oral 
statement by Harold N. Graves, execu- 
tive assistant to the Postmaster General, 
Nov. 4. 

The President is having a study made 
to determine the necessity of such a 
measure and another measure for a 
year-round half holiday for all Govern- 
ment employes. The Kendall bill was 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and placed upon the House calendar 
where it has remained. 


mittee in charge of the bill, Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown based his ob- 
jection to the enactment of such legis- 
lation on the grounds that it would ad- 
versely affect the Department’s present 
problem of reducing the postal deficit. 


Additional Cost Set 
At Thirteen Million 


“We estimate that this bill will place 
an additional burden of $13,626,000 


|which would be reflected in the next 


deficit,’ Mr. Brown told the Committee. 

In reply to a question by a member 
of the Committee as to whether Mr. 
Brown’s objection is based entirely on 





Oct. 4, 1920, in Ex parte 54, and will be 
sold to the highest bidder. | 
We find that the proposed assumption | 


the cost of the measure, the Postmaster ! 


General said: : : 
“That and the fact that, in my judg- 


When called before the House com-| 


of obligation and liability by the Lehigh} ment, it is not necessary from a busi- 
& New England Railroad Company asj| ness viewpoint. I am trying as hard as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object|I can to operate the Post Office Depart- 
within its corporate purposes, and com-|ment as though I were in competition 
patible with the public interest, which is| with somebody else, as though some- 
hecessary and appropriate for and con- | body else would get my business if I 


sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 
| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Nov. 4 decisions in finance 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8470.—Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway Company Aban- 
donment. Certificate issued authorizing the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
Com@any to abandon part of its line of 
railroad in Marquette County, Mich. 

Finance Docket. No. 8358.—Bridgton & 
Harrison Railway Company Abandonment. 

rertificate issued authorizing the Bridgton 
. Harrison Railway Company to abandon 

part of its line of railroad in Cumber- 
land County, Me. 

Finance Docket No. 8499.—West Jeffer- 
son Home Telephone Co. Acquisition. Ac- 
quisition by the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of the properties of the West Jeffer- 
son Home Telephone Company found to 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. Certificate issued. 

Finance Docket No. 8500.~-Cedarville Tel- 
ephone Co. Acquisition. Acquisition by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company of the prop- 
erties of the Cedarville Telephone Company 
found to be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be renderd and in the 
publi¢ interest. Certificate issued. 

Finance Docket No. 8510.—Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad Company 
Bond. Authority granted to issue one 
registered general-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bond, series B, in the principal amount of 
$500,000; said bond to be delivered to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany in exchange for a first-mortgage 6 
per cent bond of like principal amount 
which matured Oct, 1, 1930. 

Finance Docket No. 8520.—Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Company Receiver’s 
Certificates. Authority granted to issue 
$300,000 of receiver's certificates to renew 
or extend certificates of like principal 
amount which will mature Nov. 22 and Dec. 
31, 1930, and Feb, 5, 1931. 

Finance Docket No, 8514.—Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. of Obligation and Liability. 
Authority granted to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, jointly and severally 
pith the Western Fruit Express Company, 
_ of $406,000 of Western Fruit Ex- 


d 


did not do it as well as he can do it. 
It seems to me that in a business enter- | 
prise, as the post office is, we should, 
have some regard for’economic laws, and | 
I can not see why we should go to a} 
44-hour week, or rather, pay for a 44-| 
hour week when we can get all the help} 
we require under the existing schedules.” | 

There are also other considerations | 


considerable measure, regulates com- 
pensation. If there is a long cue of 
applicants for work outside of the em- 
ployment office, the institution does. not 
raise wages. It raises wages to get 


up the rear, in the order named, no 
change having occurred in their rela- 
tive standing. Russia, from which no 


June. 

There are now under construction 13 
large merchant vessels, each of 20,000 
gross tons or upward; 5 of these are 
eing built in Great Britain and Ireland, 

in France, and 2 each in the United 
States and Italy. 


New Orders Do Not 
Equal Tonnage Launched 


Again in the past quarter the volume 


the work being carried toward comple- 
tion, the launching during the period 


work was begun. Practically the entire 
loss fell on Great Britain and Ireland, 
where launchings were 218,000 tons less 
than the aggregate of new work; this 
compares with a launching excess of 
only about 13,000 tons for all the other 
countries combined. 

The contrast between the volume of 
iaunchings and of replacements in the 
past two quarters is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures in gross tons, September 
30 figures standing first, followed by 
June 30 figures (in parentheses): 
Launchings—Great Britain. and Ireland, 
376,593 (466,298); other countries, 
328,214 (405,771); world total, 704,- 
807 (872,069). New work—Great 
Britain and Ireland, 158,344 (227,206) ; 
other countries, 314,541 
world total, 472,885 (570,625). 

While Great Britain and . Ireland 
launched a greater volume of tonnage 
than all other countries combined, the 


only about half of that gained by the 
other nations. 

A decline in the construction of motor 
ships, as compared with other types of 
vessels, is shown for the quarter just 
ended. At the end of June vessels 
equipped with internal combustion en- 
gines represented nearly 63 per cent of 





competent, skilled workmen. The Post 
Office Department has a long cue wait- 
ing. We would have little, if any, diffi- 
| culty in filling most of the places we 
have very promptly if they should be 
| vacated. The measure, in our judgment 
}is not justified at this time.” 
| Mr. Brown also pointed out that the 
ages of postal employes average 
higher than the wages of the clerical 
| forces of governmental departments who 
| work only seven hours a day whereas | 
|e postal employes work eight hours a 
| day. 
| Speaking in favor of the bill before the 
| House of Representatives during the past | 
| season, Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
| Ardmore, Pa., ranking majority member 
|of the Committee in charge of the bill, 
said: “= 
' “The records show that more than 
| 28,000,000,000 articles are handled 
jyearly. In 1906, 205,000 employes pro- 
duced $168,000,000 of revenue; in 1928, 
360,000 employes produced $694,000,000 
of revenue. The addition of 155,000 em- 
ployes produced $526,000,000 additional 
;revenue. The rea] comparison is under- 
stood by the analysis of these figures, 
which shows that every additional em- 
|ploye has meant an increased revenue 
of $3,325 as compared with $810 in 1906. 
“The Railway Mail Service is today 
almost exactly the same in numbers as 
in 1914. In 1914, the average number 
of pieces handled per clerk was 735,872. | 
Today the clerk handles approximately | 
1,100,000 pieces. ~ | 


Dollar of 1913 


Worth 58 Cents Now 


“Regarding the so-called higher wages 
paid now than then, the dollar of 1913 is | 


| 


| Ww 


the total world shipbuilding. At the 
end of September, however, their share 
was only about 60 per cent; and the 
| building at that time was 361,000 gross 
tons less than in the previous quarter, 
whereas for all other types of ships com- 
bined the decline was only 127,000 tons. 
Comparisons for the two periods are 
shown by the following figures in gross 
tons, the Sept. 30 figure being followed 
by that for June 30 (in parentheses): 
Motor vessels, 1,559,334 (1,920,505); 
other types, 1,009,702 (1,137,230); world 
total, 2,569,036 (3,057,735). 

Of the construction in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 57 per cent now is being 
devoted to motor vessels as against 
about 60 per cent at the end of June. 
For the other countries combined, the 
present percentage of motor ships is 63 
per cent as compared with 65 per cent 
in the preceding quarter. Great Britain 
and Ireland now are building 157,000 
gross tons more of motor vessels than 
of all other types together; but for the 
other countries combined the excess of 
motored ships is 392,000 gross tons. A 
comparison of these groups is shown by 
the following figures in gross tons: 
Motor vessels—Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 637,154; other countries, 922,180. 
Other types—Great Britain and Ireland, 
479,592; other countries, 530,110. To- 
tal—Great Britain and Ireland, 1,116,- 
746; other countries, 1,452,290. 


of new orders fell far short of replacing! 


representing about 230,000 gross tons! 
more than the new tonnage on which! 


(343,419) ;| 


net work secured by their shipyards was | 


The Netherlands, 175,680 (173,237); 
Germany, 148,565 (164,505); Sweden, 
115,300 (115,850); Japan, 104,250 (111,- 


|returns are available for the quarter! 042); the United States, 43,385 (35,779). | 
‘just ended, stood sixth at the end of! 


Demand for tankers now has reached a 
point where this type of commercial ves- 
sel represents about 40 per cent of the 
| total world’s ship construction although 
there was a decline of 75,090 gross tons 


in the volume of this tonnage being built | 


at the end of the past quarter as com- 
pared with the preceding one. 
turns, which deal with steam and motor 
tankers of 1,000 gross tons and above, 
show that a little more than half of the 
total tonnage of this type is being built 
‘in Great Britain and Ireland, as com- 
;pared with nearly 
previous quarter. This reduction is ac- 
companied by a decline of 93,000 gross 
tons in the total being constructed in 
Great Britain and Ireland, as contrasted 
with the volume at the end of June. De- 
clines also are shown for Germany and 
the United States; but the other coun- 
tries combined report a gain of about 
40,000 tons. 

A comparison of the tanker tonnage 
under construction during the past two 
quarters is shown by the following fig- 
}ures, in gross tons, Sept. 30 figures 
| standing first and followed by those for 
!June (in parentheses): Great Britain 
and Ireland, 540,318 (633,577); Germany, 
128,545 (142,845); Sweden, 90,550 (89,- 
350); United States, 67,500 (76,200); 
| other countries, 207,231 (168,084); world 
‘total, 1,034,144 (1,110,056). 


Greater Use of Steam 


Turbines for Power 

While deciines were registered for the 
quarter just ended in the aggregate 
horsepower of oil engines and steam 
| reciprocating engines being built or in- 
stalled throughout the world for marine 
use, there was a gain of about 40 per 
cent in the total power of steam tur- 
bines during the same period. ’ 

In the case of oil engines for motor 
ships, the world total at the end of Sep- 
tember was 1,199,588, as compared with 
1,430,417 indicated horsepower at the 
jend. of June. The decrease for Great 
Britain and Ireland was from 423,201 
indicated horsepower to 332,785; for 
Germany, from 233,576 to 187,070; for 
! Denmark, from 158,170 to 124,615; and 
| for Italy, from 127,940 to 102,240. 
Gains, however, are reported for the 
Netherlands and the United States, the 
Netherlands total advancing from 88,- 
330 to 131,990 and this country from 
31,075 to 41,314. 

The returns for reciprocating steam 
engines for all countries show a decline 
from the 426,093 indicated horsepower 
at the end of the June quarter to 365, 
885 at the end of September. For Great 
Britain and Ireland the aggregate fell 
\from 234,358 to 216,475, and for the 
other countries combined from 191,735 
to 149,410. 

The world total of 554,260 shaft 
horsepower of steam turbines being 
| built or installed at the end of June 
advanced during the past quarter to 
757,315 shaft horsepower. For Great 
Britain and Ireland, however, a small 
decline was reported, the aggregate fall- 
ing from 238,760 to 225,965. A gain 
was shown for the United States, whose 
total advanced from 175,500 to 194,000. 
Italy now seems to be turning to steam 
turbines and at present is having built 
or installed 208,000 ‘shaft horsepower 
of this type, which is greater than the 
| power of oil engines for that country. 





The re-| 


60 per cent in™the | 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


that the Department believes pertinent|shown by Government statistics to be 
in considering the bill, Mr. Brown said.| worth only 58 cents today. The maxi- 
“There is a very substantial difference|mum basic pay for city letter carriers | 
between the status of a postal worker/and post office clerks, the largest 
and an industrial worker generally,” he| branches in the service, was $1,200 in 
said. “The post office work is regular,|}1913. That amount was equal in pur- 
is steady; the Department never closes | chasing power to $2,100 today. The max- 
down for inventory; we do not have| imum basic pay is now $2,100 so that all 
short seasons; we do not lay off peopl€;| the cla‘ror about increased wages comes 


the employment is steady and contin-}qdown to the fact that the postal pay 


uous, and the pay is absolutely certain. 


press Company equipment trust of 1930, 
series E, 4% per cent serial trust certifi- 
cates, to be issued by the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company under an agreement 
to be dated Nov, 1, 1930; said certificates 
to be sold at not less than 100.228 percent 
of par and accrued dividends and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the cost of constructing 
100 steel-underframe express refrigerator 
cars, 

Finance Docket No. 8427.—Susquehanna 
River & Western Railroad Company et al. 
Abandonment. Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing R. M. Gring and George H. Ross to 
abandon, and the Susquehanna River & 
Western Railroad Company to abandon op- 
eration of, a line of railroad in Perry 
County, Pa. 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


jin 


|this great increase in revenues. 


lenvelop of 1929 contains just what it 
, did in purchasing power in 1913, 

| °“If the 1913 personnel in the postal 
service had produced at the actual rate 
of 1928, the revenues would have been 
$580,000,000 instead of $267,000,000 ac- 
| tually produced, 

| “What does this mean? - Simply that 
without the addition of a single worker 
|there was an increase of $313,000,000 
revenue-producing efficiency. The 
same number of employes brought in 
They 
should be given credit for the undeniable 
fact that their increased efficiency has 
paid the total cost of all wages and 
much more besides.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 4 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 20583 and Related Cases.—Continen- 
tal Steel Corporation v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway. 1. Upon further 





hearing, finding in original report, 155 I.} 


Cc. C. 821, that the rates on scrap iron 
and steel, in carloads, from points in cen- 
tral and western trunk-line territories to 
Kokomo, Ind., are unreasonable, modified. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed. 
2. Proposed readjustment of rates on like 
traffic from central territory to Kokomo 
and other Indiana points found not justi- 
fied, but without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the views 
expressed herein. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled and proceding discontinued. 

No. 20457.—John E, Booth Lumber Cor- 
poration v. Central Vermont Railway, Upon 
further consideration rates on forest prod- 
ucts, in carloads, from points in Canada 
to destinations in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and New York, found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Find- 
ing in former report, 153 I. C. C. 57, re- 
versed, 

No. 21770.—Dudley Bar Company v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. 1. Rates on re- 
inforcing steel specially fabricated for con- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Séptember 


1930 
9,418,814 
1,604,153 
2,322,021 
1,641,083 
1,888,392 
4,072,715 
8,213,832 
4,108,189 
735,000 
800 
3,372,389 
3,024,110 
8,458.52 
66.7 


Freight revenue ....sseeee 
Passenger revenue ...+..- 
Total oper. rev....... 
Maintenance of WAY...+- 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... : 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry rev.,ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents.......es0. 
Aver. miles operated....... . 
Operating ratio......se000 


Nine Months 

1930 1929 
10,745,551 74,263,434 84,828,337 
1,991,245 15,346,752 18,608,623 
14,252,614 100,749,359 117,546,412 
1,972,350 14,656,755 15,914,954 
2,449,700 19,932,065 21,717,105 
4,666,217 38,059,579 42,585,298 
9,708,652 78,453,960 86,198,674 
4,543,962 22,295,399 31,347,738 
950,000 6,845,000 7,460,000 
821 18,272 11,862 
3,593,141 15,432,127 23,875,876 
8,252,596 13,327,777 21,777,630 
8,466.79 8,458.52 8,466.75 
68.1 17.9 73.3 


1929 


4,3 


1930 
11,325,291 
1,080,298 
18,579,564 
2,220,380 
2,274,429 


9,473,775 
4,105,789 
802,000 


3,302,034 
2,852,851 
11,335.03 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 
13,150,415 88,474,451 108,717,468 
1,422,568 9,965,095 12,957,285 
16,107,777 109,265,214 129,765,762 
2,981,728 17,864,603 22,158,143 
2,542,084 21,478,775 23,328,329 
5,015,438 40,423,918 
11,296,827 86,372,977 
4,810,950 22,892,237 
907,000 1,270,000 
1,059 14,124 
3,902,891 15,608,113 
3,111,434 12,175,298 
11,247.09 11,308.37 
70.6 79.0 


» September 
1929 


16,508 

97,876,715 

31,889,047 
7,288,040 

1,755 

24,594,775 

19,569,007 
11,248.71 


69.8 75.4 


6,232 | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
crete bridges, in carloads, from Bessemer, 


| grote to points in Florida found applicable, 
and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
2. Rates on the same commodity, in car- 
loads, from Fairfield, Ala., to Bradenton, 
Fla., found applicable but shipments mis- 
routed. Reparation awarded. 


No. 20458.—Washburn-Crosby Company v. 
Great Northern. Combination through rates 
charged on wheat, in carloads, shipped 
from points in Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota to Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and reconsigned thence to Su- 
perior, Wis.,\found to have been inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates found to have 
been the lower contemporaneous one-factor 
through rates in effect to Superior via Min- 
neapolis. Reparation awarded in amount of 
the overcharges. 

No, 21931 and Related Cases,—Whitacre- 
Greer Fireproofing Company v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad. Rates 
on hollow building tile, in carloads, from 
Chicago Heights, Ill., and points in the Chi- 
cago, Ill., switching district, to certain des- 
tinations in eastern Wisconsin, found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint® dismissed. 

No. 22079.—Litowich Brothers, Inc., v. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway. 
Rate charged on cotton waste, picked from 
damaged bales of cotton, repacked in bales, 
and shipped uncompressed from Green- 
ville, Miss., to Houston, Tex., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rate prescribed an 
| reparation awarded. 
| No, 22107.—Mission Hosiery Mills, A. H. 
, Wittenburg, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
| Santa Fe. Applicable rates charged on silk 
yarn or tram, in less than carloads, from 
Bethlehem and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., found to have been, unrva- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful, Repa- 
ration awarded, 

No, 20693.—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 1, On re- 


! 





45,389,822 | consideration, finding in former report, 160 


I. C. C. 631, that rates charged on ma- 
hogany lumber and mahogany veneer, in 
carloads, from Carteret, N. J., to certain 
destinations in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama@® and 
Tennessee, were not unreasonable for the 
pest except rate on mahogany lumber to 
parta, Ky., affirmed. 2, Finding awarding 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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Shipping 


‘Air Corps to Buy 
New Equipment 
‘Contracts Awarded for Trans- 


port Plane and 40 ° 
Engines 


Two contracts for $235,209 worth of 
equipment for the Air Corps have been 


let recently, the Department of War an- | 


nounced Nov. 4. The purchases include 
one single-engined “Lockheed” transport 
plane and 40 Wright “Cyclone” engines. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, F. 
Trubee Davison, recently approved two 
contracts for new equipment for the 
Army Air Corps, involving an expendi- 
ture of $235,209.07. One’ contract, 
amounting to $214,892.38, awarded the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Pat- 
erson, N. J., covers 40 Wright air-cooled 
“Cyclone” engines, Model R-1750-P, 
with spare parts and engineering data. 
Twenty of these engines are to be in- 
stalled in a similar number of Fokker 
single-engine Cargo type planes, while 
the remainder will be used for spares. 

The Detroit Aircraft Corporation, De- 
| troit, Mich., will receive a contract for 
jan additional Detroit “Lockheed” fast 
| single-engined transport plane, at a cost 
| of $20,316.69, including engineering 
i data. This plane will be equipped with 
;an air-cooled type SR-1340-E Pratt & 
| Whitney “Wasp” engine, and an 
| proved landing gear. This contract was 
awarded for the purpose of conducting 
\further service tests on a transport of 





| this. particular type. 


Port of Vancouver, Wash. 
Will Change Harbor Lines 


The application of the port of Van- 
couver, Wash., to modify the harbor 
jlines_in the Columbia River at Van- 
| couver has been approved, the Depart- 
Ente of War has just announced as fol- 


| The Acting Secretary of War, Fred- 
|erick H. Payne, has approved the ap- 
plication of the port of Vancouver for a 
| modification of the harbor lines in the 
Columbia River at Vancouver, Wash. 
The modification will establish the new 
|harbor line channelward of the present 
line commencing at a point about 1,200 
feet down stream from the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Company. 
The purpose of the modification is to 
permit the construction of wharves near 
deep water and to avoid so far as is 
reasonable the excessive cost of dredg- 
ing approaches from the main channel. 
_ The modifications are considered de- 
sirable in the interests of navigation and 
| improvement of the channel. 
}ent harbor lines were approv 
| Secretary of War on June 3, 





The pres- | 
ed by the 
1892. 


é 


Application of New Rates 
| On Livestock Is Deferred 


| By an order entered Nov. 3 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3529, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Nov. 4, 1930, until 
June 4, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules, proposing to cancel through 
rates on livestock, carloads, in connec- 
tion with the Santa Fe lines and St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, from afid 
to points on the Texas-New Mexico Rail- 
way to various interstate points. 

| 
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Device Designed 4 
By Navy for Use. 
In Plane Catapults 


Danger to Aircraft and Per- 


| sonnel Expected to Be 
| Reduced by Proposed In- 


| . 

| stallation 
| Reducing danger to aircraft and pet- 
sonnel as wall as noise, a “blast reducer” 
has been designed by the Navy as & 
refinement for airplane catapults now 
jused extensively on _ battleships and 
cruisers, the Bureau of Aeronautics an- 
nounced orally Nov. 4. y 

' Although not marking any change in 
the principles of catapult operation or 
design, this step, the Bureau explained, 
will be a significant event in the refine- 
|ment and development of this airplane- 
| launching device. ; 

| The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Aeronautics: 

The first blast reducer is to be installed. 
lon the catapults of the light cruiser 
|“Salt Lake City,” now undergoing re- 
| pairs at the New York Navy Yard. All 
new catapults will have this device in- 
corporated in their construction while 
|catapults already in use will be modified 
|to allow the attachment of the blast re- 
ducer. 

Similar To Auto Muffler 
| Similar in character to an automo- 
|bile muffler, the blast reducer will re- 
iceive the dissipated energy resulting 
jfrom the explosion of black powder 
|which furnishes the momentum for 
launching the plane. At present, the 
| discharge is made directly into the air 
and such an arrangement has been the 
cause of occasional minor accidents. One 
major accident was attributed indirectly 
to this feature of the catapult when a 
man was blown overboard by the dis- 
charge. This death was not charged 
‘against faulty operation of the launch- 
ing device, however, but rather was 
|caused by personal carelessness. 4 

Although compressed air is used in 
|many catapults, the impulse frequently 
|is furnished by the explosion of black 
powder. The explosive is loaded in a 
chamber at the breech of the launching ° 
device, and drives a piston. Through a 
system of cables, a small car upon which 
the aircraft is placed is pulled forward 
at high speed. The forward progress of 
the car suddenly is checked by “snub- 
bers” and the aircraft is shot into the 
air at sufficient speed for a take-off. : 

The blast reducer is a _ cylindrical 
chamber perforated with many small 
holes. It acts not only to reduce the. 
force of the discharge but also as a 
| muffler, a second desirable feature. Dis- 
charges of powder in’ catapults often 
cause as loud a blast as the discharge 
of 5-inch guns. 

Although no more efficient than the~ 
present catapults or than launching ma- 
chines using compressed air, the catapult 
on the “Salt Lake City” will be capable 
of launching 6,500-pound airplanes. Sim- 
ilar launching devices will be installed 
on future cruisers now building. 





Swiss Rail Income Smaller 

Net operating receipts of Swiss State 
Railways declined 17,050,360 francs in 
the first eight months of 1930 as com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
(Swiss franc equals $0,193.) (Depart. 
|ment of Commerce.) 
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“The Children Are 
So Happy Here 


Like their elders, children find so much 
to do in San Antonio that the days pass 
in joyous succession...sunny hours of play 
outdoors....thrilling adventures along the 
famous donkey trail in Brackenridge park 
..exciting visits to monkey island, the bar- 
less bear pits and homes of many other 
interesting zoo residents...merry picnics in 
the parks---no wonder the children are 


n this kindly clime. 


And San Antonio’s excellent public and 
private schools provide for their educa- 


Bring the children and spend the whole 
winter, this year. Play in the open to 
your heart’s content....golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, polo, motoring---you have but 
San Antonio, metropolis of 
» South and West Texas and gateway to 

Mexico, bids you welcome. 


au, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me free, illustrated booklet about San Antonio, 
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Irrigation Bonds 
And Their Value 


As Investments 


Investor Is Urged to Analyze 

- Carefully Conditions Un- 
der Which Even Certified 
Bonds Were Issued 


By Will C. Wood 
Snperintendent of Banks, State of 
California 

California irrigation district bond is- 
sues should be considered individually and 
not as a class. t 
by certain California districts are quite 
as safe for investment purposes as mu- 
nicipals, while bonds issued by_ certain 


other irrigation districts are in default. | 
.No banker would condemn a fellow} 


banker’s entire note case because he 
found a few notes therein which were 
in. default. Neither should bankers look 
with: disfavor on irrigation bonds as a 
class because some districts have failed 
to: meet their obligations. 

No banker or other investor would 
make a loan to a borrower without get- 
ting the facts about the prospective bor- 
row~*’s business, making a careful analy- 
sis 01 sir business situation and arriv- 
ing at a fair estimate of his ability to 


pay out within a reasonable time. Neither | 
should any banker or other investor ac- | 


cept or reject an irrigation district bond 
without getting the facts about the dis- 
trict, its financial status and its ability 
to pay. | 


But how shall a banker or other in- | 


vestor proceed in passing on an irriga- 
tion bond issue? While we shall not 
attempt to set up a full procedure, we 
shall, out of our experience in handling | 
irrigation bond issues, make a few sug- 
gestions in the hope that they will be 
helpful. 
Suggested Procedure 

First of all, the investor should as- 
certain whether the bond issue is cer- 
tified by the Bond Certification Com- 
mission. All irrigation bond issues are 
not so certified. If the bond issue has 
not been certified, and the investor is 
still interested after ascertaining that 
fact, he should by all means find out 
why it has not been certified as legal 
for savings banks investments. 

Second, the investor should under- 
stand that the certification of bonds by, 
the Commission does not carry with it| 
a recommendation of the bonds. The 
law sets up certain standards that must | 
be met before a bond issue can be cer-! 
tified, but when those standards are 
“met, the law requires that the Commis- 
sion shall certify the issue. However, 
the law does not, and propably can not, 
cover all factors that enter into the suc- 
cess of a district. 

Specific Examples 

For example, the appraisal upon which 
the Commission bases its action is made 
in a given economic period. The ap- 
praisal during such period may be high, 
on account of commodity price inflation. 
However, the Commission can not estab- | 
lish that the commodity prices on which; 
the valuation is based are inflated, and 
is bound to accept the appraisal as a) 
basis for its action. 

As another example of the Commis- 
sion’s lack of discretion, the law does 
not require that the land involved shall 
be colonized or that a substantial plan 
for colonization be submitted, or that 
the Commission shall consider coloniza- 
tion of the land in any way. However, 
‘it has been amply demonstrated that the 
success of most irrigation districts de- 
pends upon intensive farming of the 
land in small holdings, which makes 
colonization imperative. 

We might set forth other reasons why 
the Commission’s certification of an issue 
can not be accepted as conclusive, but 
these two instances suffice for our pur- 
poses. 


Analyzing Bond Issue 

How, then, shall the investor proceed 
to analyze irrigation bond issues that 
have been certified? Obviously, he should 
take into consideration the reasons why 
irrigation districts whose issues are in} 
default have failed, and should ask 
whether the district whose bonds he is 
considering is subject to any such causes 
for failure. If so, he wouid do well to 
stop, look and listen before making any 
commitment. 


Reauest of Florida Road 
To Stop Service Granted 


Recommendation that the Florida, Cen- 
tral & Gulf Railway 


Inglis to Hernando, a distance of about 
30 miles, as well as trackage rights over 
the Seaboard Air Line from Dunnellon to 
Standard, all in Florida, has been made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by Examiner J. S. Pritchard (Proposed 
Report in Finance Docket No. 8091). 


In addition to the main line trackage, 


Irrigation bonds issued | 


|Fenton T. Stockard, issued a warning 
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| Changes in Status 


| —of— 


State Banks 


| Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 
| Banks, has announced: Bank of Gantt, | 
| Gantt, charter extended to 1980; State Bank | 

of Silverhill, Silverhill, reopened and capital . 
jincreased from $20,000 to $25,000. 
| California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
, of Banks, has announced: Monterey County 
| Trust & Savings Bank, Salinas, branch au- 
thorized at Main and Franklin Streets. | 
Monterey. 
| Missouri: C. E. French, Finance Com- 
missioner, has announced: Bank of Ava, 
Ava, and Commercial State Bank, Hume, 
closed; Bank of Pennsboro, Pennsboro, con- | 
solidated with the Bank of South Green- 
field, South Greenfield. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: Neptune 
Bank & Trust Company, Neptune, certifi- 
! cate of authority approved; Livingston State 
Bank, Livingston, change of location author- 
ized from 786 Broad Street to Northfield 
Centre 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
| Banking, has announced: Bank of Lan-, 
caster, Kilmarnock, authorized to take over 
| business of Farmers & Merchants Bank & | 
| Trust Company, Kilmarnock; Bank of} 
| Brookneal, Brookneal, authorized to begin | 
| business. 


‘Missouri Investors | 


| Urged to Be Careful 
| In Buying Oil Stocks’ 


munity. 
in the center of the exhibit. 


| State Bankin 
Consult Their Banker or} 


Broker Before Making 
Purchases 


State Officer Advises All to 


The uses made of bank funds in fi- 
nancing. the business projects of a com- 
munity featured the exhibit of the Divi- 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Nov. 4. | 


State Commissioner 


Department of Banking and Insurance at 
Oct. 31 to all citizens of Missouri to|the Massachusetts Tercentenary Exposi- 
consult their personal banker or broker | tion of Governmental Activities. 
before investing their savings in oil in-| A model of a small New England town 
terests. occupied the center of the exhibit booth. 
“Schemes that should be taken ad-| Here was shown where the money of a 
vantage of ‘now or it will be too late’| community goes. The little village, con- 
should be avoided. They won’t stand!structed by the Assistant Director of 
investigation,” said Mr. Stockard. Savings Banks, Charles J. Bateman, con- 
“For some reason,” he continued, tained churches, mills, business houses, 
“many people have attempted to get into | banks, homes, streets and streams, with 
the oil business, or rather are attempting | farms adjacent. 
to get the other fellow in. Some want In the background was a _ reproduc- 
to sell stock, some want to sell inter-|tion of a huge gold dollar divided into 
ests in oil leases, and others want to!sections of different colors. From each 
sell interests in a well to be bored. All| section a ribbon led to some building in 


Bank Supervision 


HE Massachusetts State Department of Banking 
and Insurance displayed the above exhibit at the 
Massachusetts Exposition of Government Activities 
to show uses made of bank funds in a typical com- 
A model of a New England town was placed 
Buildings housing mills, 


Exhibit in Boston Illustrates Growth 
Of Banking System in Massachusetts | 


g Department Prepares Display for Tercen- Supreme Court Rejects Sui 
tenary Exposition of Governmental Activities 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Nov. 4. 


of Securities, | sion-of Banks and Loan Agencies of the | 


State Exhibit Shows Community’s Use of Bank Funds 


_ !to amount to a confiscation of property. 


business houses, schools, churches, homes and many 
types of structures were reproduced in miniature. 
Ribbons were strung from the model to a reproduc- 
tion of a gold dollar divided into segments to indi- 
cate the proportion of bank funds utilized by each 
type of activity in the town and on adjacent farms. 


Ruling on Railroad 
Merger Will Stand 


t 
Involving Mortgages of 


Old New York Company 


| various numbers of commissioners and | 
; the chart prepared by Mr. Hovey showed | : " 
iall these stages, concluding with the, of the merger of the old Steinway Rail- 
present system. | way Company of Long Island City, N. Y., 
| The charter of what is said by Mr.| 82d the New York and Queens County 
' oa *, .. | Railway Company in 1896 and involving 
Hovey to be the first savings bank in-|the amount of after-acquired property 
corporated by any governmental agency, covered by one of the Steinway company’s 
| the Provident Institution for Savings in mortgage, will not be reviewed by the 
, Boston, was also on display. That bank) Supreme Court of the United States. 
| is still in business at the present time. The attempt to have the court pess 
| Posters advising bank depositors of | upon the question was presented in an 
| the manner in which they should con- appeal docketed under the title of Guar- 
| duct themselves with respect to the bank- | anty Trust Co. v. New York & Queens 
ing business as well as warning them | County Railway Co., No. 465, which the 
of a number of essential “don’ts” were | court, on Nov. 3, dismissed for want of 
also on display.. The attendants at the|q substantial Federal question. 
booth of the department report that nu-| According to the statement of juris- 
| merous persons stopped to present gen- diction, the Steinway company executed 


eral and personal problems for the con- a mortgage in 1892 securing a bond issue 


A mortgage controversy, arising out 


Security Regulations 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Fiscal Operations is 


Privilege Tax by North Carolina . 
_ On Railway Express Agency Upheld 


Statute Provides for Rate Based on Railroad 
Mileage and Net Income From Av- 
erage Invested Capital 


y 


é 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


|upon business which the plaintiff does for | Board, 280 U. S., 338; Western Cartridge 
the United States Government. Co. v. Emerson, 50 Supreme Court Re- 
| (ce) That said statute undertakes to | porter, 283. 

|levy a tax upon property located outside; While the principles underlying privi- 
the State of North Carolina and in other | lege and franchise taxes have been dis- 
jurisdictions, contrary to section 1 of the | cussed in the cases above cited and 
, Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu-; numerous others referred to therein, the 
tion of the United States. | chief difficulty encountered in arriving at 

(d) That said statute imposes a tax } the ultimate conclusion is the correct ap- 
which is so excessive and burdensome as | plication of correct taxing theory to par- 
|ticular statutes and to particular states 

Article V, section 3, of the Constitution | of fact. ’ 
lof North Carolina provides that “the; The statute under attack in the case at 
|General Assembly may also tax trades,|bar imposes a minimum tax of “$15 per 
| professions, franchises and incomes,” etc. | mile on railroad line” when the “net in- 
Hence, the General Assembly has the|come on the average capital invested 
' power to levy a franchise tax, and in pur-|* * * is 6 per cent or less.” Manifestly 
jsuance of such power has, through a| this language means that if an express 
course of years, imposed such taxes upon company made nothing at all, it would 
) express companies doing business within | required to pay the minimum tax of $15 
| the State. per rail mile. 

Moreover, the tax has always been Hence, so far as this particular record 
assessed upon a mileage basis. Begin- | is concerned, the terms “net income” and 
|ning in 1913 with a tax of $3 per mile,| “average capital invested” are not in- 
the General Assembly, in substantially | volved in the specific question of law 
similar statutes, increased the tax to $5 | presented. 
in 1921, $7.50 in 1925, and to a minimum If, under the taxing statute, the de- 
‘of $15 per mile in 1929. fendant, Commissioner of Revenue, had 
| In arriving at a correct and sound con- | undertaken to levy a tax of $18 ail 
clusion as to whether the taxing statute | mile, which levy would necessarily in- 
of a sovereign State enacted in accord-|volve the determination of “net income” 
ance with the Constitution thereof in-|on “invested capital,” then the plaintiff 
|vades the inhibitions of the supreme law | would be in a position to present squarely 
| of the land, it must be borne in mind that | the legal questions debated in the brief. 
|every reasonable presumption arises and|_ That is to say, section 205, chapter 345, 
|runs in favor of the validity. ‘Public Laws of 1929, imposes a franchise 
; Mr. Justice Day, in Green v. Frazier, | and privilege tax of $15 per mile on ex- 
'253 U. S., 233, clothed the idea-in these | press companies licensed to do business 
|words: “The taxing power of the States|in this State. Said tax is the minimum 
|is primarily vested in the legislature, de- | tax under any and all circumstances, and, 
|riving their authority from the people. jas the record is interpreted, the question 
| When a State legislature acts within the [as to what would happen or what the 
| scope of its authority it is responsible to | legal status of the parties would be if a 
the people, and their right to change the | higher tax had been levied. under the 
,agents to whom they have entrusted the statute is, at most, an interesting, but, at 
power is ordinarily deemed a sufficient |the same time, a hypothetical question. 
|check upon its abuse. When the consti-| Appellate courts everywhere have been 
|tuted authority of the State undertakes | slow to plunge into the field of hypothesis 
'to exert the taxing power, and the ques- | and speculation in deciding constitutional 
|tion of the validity of its action is| questions, and have ordinarily been con- 
‘brought before this court, every pre-|tent to rest in safety upon the wisdom of 
{sumption in its favor is indulged, ‘and | the scriptural declaration: “Sufficiggit 
only clear and demonstrated usurpation {unto the day is the evil thereof.” This ts 
of power will authorize judicial interfer- | particularly true when the apprehended 
ence with legislative action.” |evil is constitutional in its measure. 


| where 


be permitted to: 
abandon its entire line of railroad, from ; 


of them just want to sell to a few of 
their friends, Most of them want to get 
permits’ to sel] their stock or interests. 


Most Plans Refused 
“From one to five projects are pre- 
sented in some form each day. Practi- 


cally all are refused. Up until a few 
months ago we did not have more than 


|one inquiry or oil application per month. 


If all of the applicants, inquirers, aides 
and attorneys that have been to this de- 
partment in the last three months urg- 
ing their applications should appear at 
once there would not be standing room 
in the office of the Commissioner and the 
song of the capitol to aecommodat 
them. 


“I am of the opinion that if every per- 


‘son seeking to file an application to sell 


stock and interests could have received 
encouragement and fiJed an application, 
and all of those what were filed should 
have been allowed, and each one had the 
customary number of agents or salesmen 
and all of the salesmen shoud have acted 
at once, the doorsteps of the residences 
of the State would not have held them. 


Production Restricted 


in the large oil fields. Production is 
restricted. No one is making money 
and the little fellows are all getting 
eaten up by the big ones. Local money 
is shy, and promoters have to look else- 
for suckers. Therefore, like 
grasshoppers in a drouth, the promoters 
are hunting greener fields. The one fel- 
low who wins gets in the limelight. The 
promoters see that his luck is heralded 
to the public. The thousands or tens of 
thousands who lose where one wins are 
never heard of. They don’t want 


it is not known. 

“Before investing your savings 
| oil interests consult your personal banker 
or broker.” 


Ideal Protective Coating 
For Wood Sought in Tests 


| (Continued from Page 1.) 
excluding moisture, the Forest Service 
|found. Aluminum leaf coatings, in com- 
| bination with paint or varnish were most 
effective. Next in order were aluminum 
|powder paints and varnishes. 
|proprietary asphaltic 
|paints had good moisture resistance. 
| Spar varnishes were found to increase 


| sions. 


e| this opportunity to make known its work 


| 


7 3 it!|1865 and the appointment of a single's 
known and the promoter is anxious that | Commissioner of Banks, with entire re-| loads, 


A few! Nov. 3 and Nov. 4. 


and bituminous | #dditions to the list scheduled have been | 


the model village, showing amounts of 
banking assets invested in industry, 
tarming, building construction, mort- 
gages, schools, and other activities. 
The totals made available by the banks 
for these various projects showed the 
distribution of $3,046,988,608, in assets of 
savings banks, cooperative banks, credit 
unions, and savings departments of trust 
companies among Massachusetts enter- 


sideration of members of the department 
and evidenced real interest in the dis- 
play. 

| The work of the Division of Savings 
| Bank Life Insurance was shown in the 
/néxt booth. 


Rate Decisions 


of $1,500,000 new outstanding and a de- 
fault. 
after-acquired property clauses, embrac- 
ing anything “necessary or convenient” 
to the operation of the road. In 1896 
the line merged with the New York and 
| Queens under provisions of the New York 
| Stock Corporation Law of that year, and 


subsequently executed a consolidated|to carry on its business in a particular | 


mortgage. 


The mortgage contained broad! 


Furthermore, “the burden is on him 
who seeks the recovery of a tax already 
paid to establish those facts which show 
its invalidity.” Compania General v. Col- 
lector, 279 U. S., 306. See also Fox v, 
| Haarstick, 156 U. S., 674; Heim v. Mc- 
All courts are agreed that the fran- 
chise of a foreign corporation or its right 


| State under the protection of the laws of 


Announced 
By the I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


¢ | damages for misrouting affirmed. 3. Find- 


° , oy, mee ing prescribing reasonable rates for the 
of the booth. “You are invited to eX-| future affirmed except specific rate to 


amine the exhibit and ask questions.” Waynesboro, Va., prescribed. 4. Finding of 
Many visitors to the exposition availed undue prejudice modified. 

themselves of the opportunity held out | 
by that invitation, according to the Com-| pany v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. Charges 
missioner of Banks, Roy A. Hovey, and | collected on scrap paper, in carloads, from 


showed keen interest in the activities and| St. Louis, Mo., to Federal, Ill., found ap- 
functions of the division. | plicable but not unreasonable or otherwise 


es famili unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
am mg a se ¥ a ieeae mers a inten. No. 22231 and Related Cases.—Van Camp 
An system 0 anking and inte Products Company v. Louisville & Nashville 
ested in a more technical treatment of| Railroad. Rates charged on cottonseed oil, 
the exhibit, there were scores of charts'in carloads, from Decatur and Tuscaloosa, 


prises. Mr. Bateman collected the sta- 
tistics necessary to divide the Massa- 
chusetts bank dollar into the several divi- | 


“The Banking Department welcomes 


to the public,” read the big sign in fron 


“What is called ‘pro ration’ is on now / Showing the growth of the banking busi-| Ala., and Montezuma, Ga., to Flushing, N. 


ness in the State. The complete history; Y-, transited at Louisville, Ky., found ap- 
of savings banks, commercial banks, co-| Plicable and not unduly prejudicial. Com- 
operative banks, credit unions and other | Plaints dismissed. 
loan agencies was shown by these charts. | eee ee ee ee een 
In a few words the history of each was: R . ” . 
4 - ones | Rate charged on 19 carloads of cement, 
told in chronological order with the WAY | moving over an interstate route, from Stroh, 
in which the particular sort of bank/Ind., to Ellisons Siding, Ind., found inap- 
developed. 


The Commissioner presented a study 
of the development of the Banking De- 
partment itself. It showed the abolition | 
of the Bank, Commissioners Board in| 4 


|rate over the route of movement. Rea- 
|sonable rate determined and _ reparation 
awarded. 

No. 21519 and Related Cases.—Canby, 
ch & Canby Company v. Alabama Great 
outhern. Rates on shelled peanuts, in car- 
from points in Alabama, Georgia, 
From and Florida to Greenville, and Columbus, 


| 


sponsibility, the following year. 


in | time to time there have been boards of | Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., and from points 
| ‘in Alabama and Georgia to Dayton, Ohio, | 
| | and Indianapolis, Ind., found unreasonable. | 


| Bases for reasonable rates for the future 
| prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No, 22308.—Desmond’s v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. Rates on men’s and 
boys’ woolen clothing, in less than car- 


| Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


jin California and Arizona found not un- 
| reasonable, Complaint dismissed. 

Cases listed to be heard before the| _ No. 21626.—Statesville Chair Company v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission @uring | Southern Railway. Rate charged on a car- 


. : * | load of wooden chairs, shipped from Gard- 
Ty Sy a 
November were printed in the issues of | ner, Mass., to Statesville, N. C., found in- 


Later changes and | applicable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 21655 and Related Cases.—Traffic Bu- 
reau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


anneunced as follows: 
No, 23645.—Abel Davis and Eugene Hol-| 


The present controversy, it was ex-|Such State is a proper subject for taxa-| 
plained, is between the trustee of the , tion, irrespective of the fact that a por- | 
Steinway mortgage and the makers and/|tion of the property included in the com- | 
trustees of the consolidated mortgage of | PUtation is used in interstate commerce. 


| Charge of Excessive Tax 
Analyzed by Court 


It is obvious that 1f the interpretation 
| given the statute is sound, the tax does 
jnot rise as interstate business increases 
or fall with the diminution thereof. Nor 
is there evidence tending to show that 
|it is not imposed solely on account of 
intrastate business transacted; neither 
there anything in the record tending 
to show that the plaintiff would not have 
the right at any time to discontinue in- 
trastate business within North Carolina. 
Under the facts as dis¢losed upon ‘the 


1s 


loads, from eastern points to destinations | 


& Pacific. | 


‘the New York & Queens, the items of |. 


property in dispute being the Purvis 
Street substation which supplanted the 
old Steinway power house, car barns 
and shops built for the accommodation 
of both Steinway and New York & 


ter company to 
ears and certain 
ment. 


| The New York Court of Appeals, 
| whose decision was submitted for re- 
; View, held that under the present statute 
| of 
| merging corporation is liable for the lia- 

bilities and obligations of the merged 

corporation, and that a_ corporation 
|formed by consolidation (as distin- 
| guished from merger) is also thus liable, 
|but that in 1896, at the time of the 
jabsorption of the Steinway line 
| moran statute created a successor ex- 
| cused from the covenants which would 


replace old Steinway 
miscellaneous equip- 


N. Y, 200). 

The court thus absolved the New York 
& Queens from the after-acquired prop- 
erty liabilities of the Steinway mort- 
|gage. As a result of the Supreme 
|Court’s action, that ruling stands. 


i 

| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Shipments 
of wheat from points in Kansas to Wichita, 
| s. found to have moved in intrastate 
}commerce, although after being milled at 
| Wichita the product, flour, was shipped to 
| Galveston, Tex., for export. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 22630.—Sawyer Goodman Company v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
| Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Mari- 

nette, Wis., and Sagola, Mich., to Streator, 

Ill., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22964.—Gedney & Sons, Inc., v. Ches- 
;apeake & Ohio. Rates charged on a drag- 

line and tractor, in a mixed carload, from 
St. Petersburg, Fla., to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
|and a drag-line and fittings, carload, from 
St. Petersburg to Gary, Ind., found inap- 


New York governing mergers, the| 


the | 


Mr. Justice Stone, writing the opinion 
in International Shoe Co. y. Shartel, 279 
|U. S., 429, said: 

“A franchise tax imposed upon a cor- 
|poration, foreign or domestic, for the 
privilege of doing a local business, if ap- 


No. 21456.—Independent Paper Stock Com- | Queens cars, cars purchased by the lat-| portioned to business done or property 


owned within the State, is not invalid 
‘under the commerce clause merely be- 
|cause a part of the property or capital 
included in computing the tax is used by 
it in interstate commerce.” 

The signboards marking out the road 
along which a valid privilege tax must 
travel are pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Sprout v. City of South Bend, 
277 U. S., 163. It is there written: “But 
| in order that the fee or tax shall be valid, 
jit must appear that it is imposed solely 
on account of the intrastate business; 
that the amount exacted is not increased 
| because of the interstate business done; 
that one engaged in exclusively inter- 


| 


plicable, and that there was no applicable | have bound a consolidated company (253 | state commerce would not be subject to} 
the imposition; and that the person taxed | 


{could discontinue the intrastate business 
without withdrawing also from the inter- 
| state business.” N, Y. State v. Latrobe. 
kag U. S., 421; MacAllen v. Mass., 279 
| 


Application of New Rates 


gation and Suspension Docket No. 3528, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Nov. 1, 1930, until June 
1, 1931, the operation of certain. sched- 
| ules proposing to establish reduced pro- 
| portional rates on grain and related ar- 
jticles from St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis and Thebes, IIl., applicable in con- 
nection with the lines of the St. Louis 
| Southwestern Railway Company, to 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri 
| and Texas. 


S., 620; N. J. Telegraph Co. v. Tax | 


On Grain Is Deferred 


By an brder just entered in Investi- | 


face of the record the tax is constant and 
| points without variation to “$15 per rail 
mile.” 
| Therefore, as we see it, the only ques- 
tion presented is whether the tax of $15 
per rail mile is so excessive and exorbi- 
| tant upon its face as to amount to a.cgn- 
| fiscation of property. ! 

Under the tax structure set up in chap- 
ter 345 of the Revenue Act of 1929 do- 
mestic and foreign corporations are re- 
| quired to pay franchise or privilege taxes 
based upon certain data contained in re- 
ports filed with the Commissioner of 
Revenue. See sections 210 and 211 of 
said chapter 345. In addition, such Com 
|porations pay the license taxes impose 
by various sections of said Revenue Act. 

However, express companies are 
exempt from the operation of sections 
210 and 211 by section 213, and the tax 
assessed against them is by virtue of 
section 205. It is apparent, therefore, 
from an inspection of the statute that the 
tax imposed upon the plaintiff is a com- 
bination franchise and occupation tax as- 
sessed by the State, and counties are ex- 
pressly prohibited from levying a privi- 
lege or license tax, and the amount levi- 
able by municipalities is limited to a 
| sliding scale of small proportions. 

The power granted to municipalities to 
impose the tax is doubtless based upon 
the fact that the plaintiff must neces- 
sarily use the streets in the orderly pros- 
ecution of its business. The evidence 
discloses that the revenue produced from 
exclusively intrastate business was $122,- 
| 286.69 for a period of four months, Hence 
the annual revenue from such source 
| would be approximately $366,860.07. 
| The revenue arising from interstate 
shipments received by plaintiff within 
North Carolina was $762,853.98 for a pe- 
\riod of four months. Hence the annual 
revenue from such source would be ap- 
proximately $2,288,561.94. 





the proposed abandonment includes more jin effectiveness as the number of coats 
than eight miles of industrial tracks and| was increased. The addition of pig-| 
about six miles of yard tracks and | ments to varnishes made them more re- | 
sidings. sistant to moisture. | 

Objection to the plan was made by the, “Demands for a statement of our 
Forestry Associates, Inc., a concern own- | Work to date prompted publication of a 


land, Receivers in Equity for the Uni-! 1. 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad 
Company (C. H. Crooks, Receiver): Hear- 
ing assigned on Nov. 12 at Chicago can- 
celed. 

No. 23823.—Gypsum Association v. Atchi- 


linois found 


; Rates on sweetclover seed, in carloads, | 
versal Gypsum & Lime Company v. Fort | between points in South Dakota and points 
‘in North Dakota, and from points in South 
| Dakota to points in Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, and II- 
unreasonable, 
basis of rates for the future prescribed in 


Reason 


plicable. 


able 


reasonable. 


North Ar 
in carloads, 


Applicable rates found not un- 


kansas 


Reparation awarded. 

No. 22785.—W. E. Rogers v. Missouri & 
Railway. 
from Shirk, 


Rates on sand, 


Applicable rates found 


Okla., to Lamar, ! 
Golden City, Lockwood, and Wheaton, Mo., 
found inapplicable. 


een erate | It also appears from the evidence that 

Imported Crab Meat Held _| the plaintiff in constructing the compari- 
‘son between revenue derived from intra- 

To Have Been Undervalued ' state commerce “based on intrastate 
[Continued from Page 7.) shipments on the one part, and integfate 


| States, 16 Court Customs cate shipments received at points in Worth 
oars Cements Appeeh, 198; Carolina from points without the State 


|T. D, 42812, the Court of Customs Ap- 
|peals held that an importer does not 
| Seeenange his statutory duty merely by 
;making inquiry as to market value from| 
the eusbaens examiner. | out the State. So that the volume of 


“Upon consideration of the entire | Such business does not appear. It does 
record, we find that the proof offered is, appear, however, that “in business activie 
not sufficient to warrant a decision in| ties and progress North Carolina is re- 
favor of the petitioner. Citing Wolf|garded as an average State of those 
|v. United States, 13 Court of Customs) through which the plaintiff operates. 
missed. ‘Appeals, 589, T. D. 41453. The peti-| Furthermore, it does appear that the 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Hearing | Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. 
12. Rates on like traffic between points in 
North Dakota and Aberdeen, S. Dak., and 
;}from points in South Dakota to Chicago, | 
Ill., and points in Minnesota, found to have 
; been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No, 22386.—Townsend Lumber Company 
v. Southern Railway. Rate on asphalt shin- 


ing about 39,000 acres of timber land,|¢ireular at this time,” says the author, : c : : ; 
and the Crystal River Crate Company, | George M. Hunt, chief of the section oF | ceeene for Nov, 12 at Chicago is post- 
which is engaged in the lumber business | W004 preservation of the Forest Prod-;Ponee. S ies 
near Inglis. ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wisc. “Ex-|_ F. D. No. 8254.—Application Cape Fear 
The road, according to the examiner, permease one still in progregs and un- ecvenret See. 19, Washington, D. C., be- 
eee petty te doubtedly will continue for some tim ° " : 
Was or iginally prosperous, and engaged , 7 te dlc FO Ss time to! No, 23936,—Whitehead Bros. Company v. | 
largely in the transportation of phos- | Come- oisture changes and the dimen- | poston & Albany Railroad: Nov, 21 at Chi- | 
atta Ghanthete aiats hmeous, have |e changes that accompany them SOUND ccan hatore Meaminar eer we a . 
long since been abandoned and there | < ete a in) 
“itd ’ : ‘nes will | US! od, e same is true of cer-| , , 2 
ittle hope that the phosphate mines will tain fabrics and other materials used in| continues, those interested are entitled 


unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rea- 

sonable rates prescribed, and undue preju- 

dice ordered removed, Waiver of certain 

undercharges authorized, and _ reparation 

awarded, 

No, 23331.—Chevrolet Motor Company of |! 

| St. Louis v, Illinois Central. Rates on pas- 
. senger and freight automobiles, in straight 

gles, in carloads, from New Orleans, La., | i . P 3 ani 

to Jordania, 8. C., found unreasonable, but j and mixed carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to 


j 7 7 certain points in Idaho and Utah not shown 
not otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded, } to have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


on the other part” that no consideration 
was given to interstate shipments oe 
points in North Carolina to points wit 


be reopened.” 

That part of the line extending south- 
erly from Dunnellon through the phos- 
phate rock territory to Hernando, ap- 
proximately 12 miles, has not been oper- 
ated since the early months of 1930, it 
was said, and “the record disclosed no 
objection to its abandonment.” 

Triweekly operation is conducted on 
the line between Dunnellon and Inglis. 
On alternate days the train crew is em- 
ployed on the Seaboard Air Line. 


Nov. 4, Election Day, being 
a legal holiday in the State of 
New York, the New York 
Stock Exchange was closed, 
and the list of bonds consid- 
ered legal for savings bank in- 
vestment does not appear in 
today’s issue. Quotations on 


manufacture and _ handicrafts. 


| coatin 
prevent moisture changes by ‘sealing 
up’ the wood and other materials are 
only moderately effective. 


“While the quest for ‘ideal’ coatings | supply lasts. 


onthly 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
September 


1930 
3,207,688 
365,616 
3,921,430 
469,153 
556,396 
1,121,141 
2,435,254 
1,486,196 
87,849 


| Freight revenue .......... 

| Passenger revenue ........ 

| Total oper. rev.. 

| Maintenance of way.... 

| Maintenance of equipment. . 

' Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 


Many | to a progress report.” 
gs that are popularly supposed to| 


Statements of Railroad Re 


No, 22533 and Related Cases.—Rockport | 
| Pearl Button Company v. Southern Railway. | 


aks ar ane | Rate on mussel and clam shells, in carloads, | 
Copies of Circular 128-C may be ob- | from Brookport, Ill., to Rockport, Ind., 


tained free from the Office of Informa-| found not unreasonable. Complaints dis. 
tion, United States Department of Ag-| missed. F ° ner 
C., while the} No, 22821.—General Inc., Succes- 


| 


|riculture, Washington, D. Mills, 





sor to the Red Star Milling Company, v.| otherwise unlawful, Complaint dismissed. 


No. 22798.--A. FE. Staley Manufacturing | tion. is therefore denied.” (Petition 


Co v. Atlantic & Yadkin Railway Company 4493-R.) 
(A. E. Smith and J. W. Fry, Receivers). ; 
Rate on rough, hammered ahd chiseled | 
granite, in carloads, from Mt. Airy, N. C., 
to Decatur, Ill., found not unreasonable or 


Rules on Fruit Shipments 


[Continued from Page 5.] 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
September Nine Months 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
8,148,004 9,556,707 71,406,976 79,800,181 

316,525 453,724 3,055,076 3,880,841 
8,740,277 10,415,033 177,156,102 86,569,997 
1,029,101 1,221,761 9,479,659 10,695,364 
1,576,331. 1,686,955 14,452,515. 15,830,805 
1,983,557 2,185,683 18,420,943 19,689,954 
4,977,358 5,468,542 45,906,048 49,543,184 
3,762,919 4,946,491 31,250,054 37,026,813 

800,000 950,000 7,600,000 7,550,000 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 
26,974,743 33,058,616 
3,812,944 4,740,148 
33,707,193 41,719,868 
4,494,899 6,080,019 
5,684,662 17,714,919 
10,694,205 12,151,732 
23,586,472 28,743,216 
10,116,721 12,976,652 
1,927,467 2,578,746 


1929 
3,851,266 
494,003 
4,762,018 
763,799 
839,516 
1,299,534 
3,202,122 
1,559,896 
300205 


venues and Expenses 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


1930 
3,983,726 
306,805 
4,607,483 
529,624 
6 
1,298,014 
2,687,757 
1,919,726 
263,979 


| present conditions, it is felt that truck 
| movement under permit can be author- 
| ized, 

The new amendment limits the move- 
ment to fruits sent from certified pack- 
ing houses in the regulated area and 
packed either in standard citrus crates 
securely closed with metal bands or in 
other standard .commercial containers 
securely sealed. Each box must bear 
a serially numbered tag, and the permit 
6,001,827 6,731,023 | accompanying the vehicle must show 
11,487,742 13,040,771) these serial numbers and information 
24,152,309 26,788,140] which will identify the shipment as one 
6,624,934 10,084,943 ' originating at a certified packing house. 
2,104,338 2,307,635 !If the shipment is not identified satis- 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 
25,419,768 29,928,856 
2'758,341 3,689,737 
30,777,243 36,873,083 
4,607,399 4,977,314 


September 
1929 
4,113,229 
438,029 
4,944,440 
619,065 
738,185 
1,505,713 
3,093,378 
1,851,062 
366,162 


39,144 


From Florida Lightened 


“ratio of intrastate revenue to interstate 
revenue wherever the company operated 
during the year 1929 was 12.28 per cent, 
The ratio of such revenue for the State 
of North Carolina for the same period 
was 16.05 per cent. . 

The bald result is that the combined 
| franchise and privilege tax imposed upon 
ithe plaintiff is slightly in excess of 12 
| per cent of its gross revenue derived ex- 
clusively from intrastate business, taking 
‘no account of other items and factors, 
jwhich are worthy of consideration upon 
| the contention that the amount is confis- 
eatory. 4 

There are other questions debated in 
the briefs with much learning and skill, 
but if the view of the law herein adopted 
by the court is correct, all such questions 
become immaterial. 7 

In conclusion, under the facts and cir- 
| cumstances presented or disclosed by this 
| particular record and involved in a deci- 





480 
1,397,867 
1,155,215 

3,188.57 
62.1 


Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
| Net after rents..... 
| Aver. miles operated...,.. 
| Operating ratio ......see. 


. 1,226 
1,258,465 
977,224 
3,188.57 
67.2 


12,021 9,607 
8,177,233 10,388,299 
6,158,588 8,433,156 

3,188.57 3,188.57 
78.0 68.9" 


281 176 4,469 7,830 
2,962,638 3,996,315 23,645,585 29,468,983 
8,248,174 4,223,137 25,526,992 31,610,926 

2,240.10 2,239.76 2,240.10 2,240.17 
57.0 62.5 59.5 57.2 


276 
1,655,471 
1,491,545 

4,374.48 
58.3 


482 
1,484,418 
1,262,177 

4,380.90 
62.6 


3,904 5,533 | factorily, inspectors will assume that it|sion of this particular case, we cannot 
4,516,692  ,771,775| originated in a packing house which| say that as a matter of law the tax im- 
3,189,321 6,478,597 | fails to comply with the sanitation re-| posed is confiscatory, and the judgment 
4,395.09 4,380,90| quirements still in. effect. Inspectors|of the trial court is affirmed. 

78.5 72.6 twill stop such shipments, Affirmed, 


foreign exchange likewise do 
not: appear. 
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‘ Federal 


Credit Conditions 
Said to Be Acute 
In Many Nations 


Continued Caution on Part 
Of American Exporters Is 
Shown in Review of Com- 
merce Department 


By E. E. Schnellbacher 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Department of Commerce. 

Readjustment to the curtailed volume 
of trade being transacted throughout 
the world is slowly taking place. Firms 
‘unable to operate under present condi- 
tions have gradually withdrawn from 
activities. 

American exporters continue to extend 


credit to foreign buyers, without, how-; 


Continued 


ever, granting longer terms. u 
in keeping 


great care is necessary 1 ‘ 
breast of the general conditions in for- 
Hn markets, as well as constant vig- 
ilance in following the conditions of in- 
dividual firms with whom credit trans- 
actions are made. , 
Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
, affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ponds of the Commercial Intelligence D 
vis 


ile 
ion. - 
Far East 

Australia.—The credit situation 
throughout Australia deserves the most 
careful consideration. Business is dull. 
Operations in many industries have been 
drastically curtailed. 

Importers are paying from 7% per 
cent to 7% per cent for letters of credit 
on America, and they are taking a risk 
that the ultimate buyer may not be able 
to pay for the goods. 
apparent that only those commodities 
which are practically indispensable in 
trade will continue to sell with any de- 
gree of regularity. 

Partly because of the slackness of all 
business, but largely due to uncertainty 
with regard to the tariff, Australian im- 
porters hesitate to stock merchandise. 


It is, therefore, ; 


Finance 


| 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov. 1 
Made Public Nov. 4 


Receipts 

Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........ ® 
Miscellaneous intern 
revenue ........ 1,870,236.44 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 619,225.79 
Total ordinary receipts.. $5,181,158.67 
Balance previous day 203,056,866.81 


$1,788,888.36 
802,808.08 | 


al 


$208,238,025.48 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ......... 
Operations in special 
counts ives kv cee we ess 
Adjusted service certificate 
a eee 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


| 


$5,883,864,97 
1,007,849.18 
208,764.72 
5,947.70 


ac- 
. —--:187,246.16 
68,386.01 


1,292,648.98 
235,245.41 


Total ordinary expendi- 
a re eee 
Other public debt expendi- 
MN: ohn ditawie Ge sone 92,100.75 
Balance today .,.......... 201,841,269.56 


es Pei +, - -$208,238,025,48 


$6,304,655.17 


Treasury Must Meet 
Four Security Issues 


In Next Six Weeks 


Department Announces It 
Has Not Yet Determined 

| Course It Will Follow in; 

Caring for Obligations 





Public debt maturities aggregating 
$705,866,000 must be cared for by the 
Department of the Treasury within the 
next six weeks according to a resume 
of the Government’s outstanding securi- 
ties made public Nov. 4 by the Depart- | 
ment, but no information has been given! 
as to the manner in which the securities! 
will be handled. 





Commercial collections are slow and 
eredits are restricted. Only firms of the 

ighest standing are being granted 
credit. (Trade Commissioner James E 
Peebles, Sydney.) 

Philippine Islands. — Optimism and 
pessimism is expressed in the commercial 
circles of Manila in connection with the 
present trend of business conditions. 
Firms which have been ‘able to secure 
credit from the banks are now con- 
fronted with greater difficulties since, 
with the curtailment of trust receipt 


privileges and the general tightening of' 


credit, they are forced to restrict opera- 
tions. 

Other firms and individuals, having as- 
sumed obligations beyond their capacity 
to meet, have found it necessary to 
either suspend operations or merge with 
other firms having a greater financial 
reserve. 

Because of the curtailed credit fa- 
cilities being permitted by local import- 
ers and financial institutions, many of 
the local firms, handicapped by the situa- 
tion, are attempting to buy direct from 
the foreign exporters. 

U 

: ae goods to unknown establishments. 
At the same time, American exporters 
are patient with their agents who are 
finding it difficult to produce the usual 
satisfactory results during the present 
depression. (Trade Commissioner Har- 
-vey V. Rohrer, Manila.) 

Java.—tThe credit situation 
acute with several failures occurring 
among Chinese dealers ‘in West Java and 
Sumatra. It is suggested that care be 
exercised in transactions involving the 
granting of credit, especially to firms not 
known to be well established and of high 
standing. 

British Malaya.—Credit and collection 
‘conditions in Malaya are reported to be 
difficult. It is suggested that American 
exporters exercise great care in all trans- 
actions, 

India.—Curtailment of credit during 
recent months is reported to have pre- 
vented many firms from incurring heavy 
losses and to have reduced the number 
of serious failures. Great care is sug- 
gested in transactions with firms in India 
involving credit. 

New Zealand.—Business is dull. Com- 
mercial circles are reported to be con- 
ducting operations on a comparatively 
limited scale awaiting the evidence of a 
trend toward greater stability. Money 
is tight, banks are closing down on over- 
drafts, exchange rates continue high, and 
many of the smaller firms are in serious 
financial difficulties. 


Africa 

Union of South Africa.—Business cir- 
cles seem inlined: to assume a more 
hopeful view of the general trade posi- 
tion. Money remains tight. 

Gold Coast.—Trade continues dull. 
Care is suggested in transactions involv- 
ing the granting of credit. 

South America 

Brazil.—Commerce and industry have 
been at a standstill. Collections are dif- 

cult, particularly in the Bahia district. 

hough disturbances are apparently 

nded, business is still suspended. It is 
suggested that caution be exercised in all 
transactions involving credit. 

Chile.—Collections are increasingly 
difficult,. especially in the centers of 
northern Chile, while requests for ex- 
tensions are more numerous. Credits 
continue to be more restricted. Protested 
drafts for the first eight months of this 
year are 59 per cent higher than for the 
same period last year. 

Argentina.—General business remains 
little improved. The credit situation is| 
‘difficult. It is suggested that care be 
exercised in granting credit to any but 
well-established firms. 

Peru.—Exchange rates are unsteady. 
Collections are slow. Import orders are 
reduced as a result of the present un- 
certainty. 

Bolivia,—General business continues to 
be restricted. Wholesale trade in the 
large mines is almost at a standstill. 
Retail trade is comparatively better. It 
is suggested that caution be exercised 
in transactions involving credit. 

Venezuela.—Exchange rate is again 
unfavorable. Business in the interior 
is particularly dull. Collections continue! 
to be or. Merchants are apparently 
withholding purchases until conditions 
become more settled. 

Central America 

Niearagia.—No improvement is re- 

tied in Nicaraguan business, Ameri- 


| 


*|}one amounting to $51,262,000 and the 


It is suggested! 
at American firms use caution in ship-; 


is still | 


The figures show that Treasury bills | 
amounting to $120,000,000 fall due on 
Nov. 17, and two other issues of bills, 


other aggregating $51,263,000 mature on 
Dec. 16 and 17, respectively. In addi- 
tion, there will be an issue of certificate 
of indebtedness amounting to $438,341,- 
000 to meet on Dec. 15, which is coinci- 
dent with the last quarterly date for tax! 
payments in the current calendar year. | 


Course-Not Determined | 
_. While the Treasury has not determined 
its course it is obvious, according to in-! 
formation made available by the Depart- | 
ment, that refunding will have to be 
done in several of the issues, The Dec. 
15 installment of taxes, of course, will 
help in retiring some of the certificates 
o- bills falling due around that time, it 
was stated. 

The Treasury’s net balance is around 
$200,000,000 at this time. It is thought 
gocumite that the Nov. 17 maturities may | 
be absorbed from that fund but even that 
is not yet certain because the Treasury’s 
margin of working capital from month to 
{month is smaller than at any time since 
the World War ended. Close calculation, 
| therefore, becomes necessary in order to 
meet maturing obligations and yet avoid 
;new borrowings in sums that will leave 


| 
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Foreign Trade 
China Described As Moving Steadily 


Forward to Economic Independence 


—* 
Country’s Textile 


[Continued from Page 1.) _ F 
concomitants of this country’s transition 
from. an eighteenth to a twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century China found 


| itself just about one century behind the 
rest of the world in economic, indus- 
| trial ¢ 
|Thus, it is now confronted with the 


and commercial advancement. 


task of hurdling over this interval 
efforts to overcome. the severe 
handicaps under which it labors. The 
most hopeful aspect of this phase of the 
situation is the changed mental attitude 


of the Chinese people during these past | 


few decades from one of self-sufficiency 
to one of dissatisfaction and receptivity. 

In this transition the economic balar-:e 
of an eighteenth century agricultural, 
commercial and domestic handicraft in- 
dustrial society had of necessity to be 


| broken down and a new economic bal- 


ance, based upon modern economic con- 
ceptions to be established in its place. 


Country Facing 
Tremendous Problem 


For a country of the area, poor inter- 
nal communications and population” of 
China, this naturally proves to be a tre- 
mendous problem. Nothing, however, 
better demonstrates the fact that it is 
in process of solution than does the 
changing character of its foreign trade, 
as demonstrated by the ever increasing 


diversity of commodities of a modern) 
character which are assuming positions | 


of importance in China’s imports. 

This fact was brought out in a very 
patent manner in a special report on 
China’s foreign trade in perspective as 
incorporated in the Oct. 1, 1930, China 
monthly trade report of the commercial 
attache to China. Thus, while turbulence 
and disorder in China should not be min- 
imized in their retarding influences on 
trade and industry, yet, it is difficult to 
conceive of a consummation of China’s 


erable period of internal disruption. 

It is well to bear in mind that during 
this formative period, while Chinese so- 
ciety is in a state of flux, methods, ideas, 
standards and materials whieh secure 
recognition today in the building of the 
new China will, undoubtedly, figure prom- 
inently in the life of these people for 
decades to come. The new China is aris- 
ing amidst the debris and dust of a struc- 
ture in the process of demolition. It be- 
hooves the American manufacturer to es- 
tablish now foundations for the future of 
his trade with a country which is bound 
to offer increasingly greater prospects 
in foreign trade as time goes on. 

As China merges into a modern eco- 
nomic society, we shall witness a rising 


Outlined for Use 


|Gradual Construction of System of Roads Over 20-year 


Period Is 





unused money in the Treasury and on 
| Which interest would have to be paid. 

In making plans for refunding any of 
the November or December maturities, 
the Treasury also has to consider ayail- 
able dates in the future where such new 
issues could be fixed to mature without 
placing an undue burden on the Depart- 
;ment at that time, it was stated. There 
are maturities already fixed for March, 
| June and Represaber of next year and the 
| total is well above $1,250,000,000 on the 
three items, it, was pointed out, 

The Treasury has no_ intention of | 
changing its long standing practice of | 
making maturities fall on tax install- | 
ment dates as has been done since the 
war except in case of bill issues, it an- 
, nounced. 


eee 
can exporters are exercising extreme 
caution in granting credits. 


West Indies 


Cuba.—Business is in general quite 
dull. In the Matanzas district condi- 
tions are more serious. Transactions on 
the basis of cash against documents are 
Suggested. Money is scarce. Merchants 


are meeting their obligations, but with 
difficulty. 


’ Haiti.—Though seasonal improvement 
is noted in connection with the coffee 
crop, it is suggested that caution be ex- 
ercised in all dealings involving credit 
commitments. 


! 





Europe 

ept for building opera- 
which are surprisingly ac- 
ral situation of commerce 


_ Norway.—Exc 
tions in Oslo, 
\tive, the gene 


and industry has been affected adversely 


by the world depression. Conditions 
during the past Summer in most indus- 
tries have been normal. Fishing and 
shipping are reported as being far be- 
low normal, Collections are reported 
to be as good as they have been for the 
past two years, In the Bergen district 
the number of bankruptcies and com- 
Positions with creditors during the first 
eight months of 1930 shows no marked 


ideviation from that of similar periods 


in 1928 and 1929. Likewise, little 
change has occurred in the number of 
bills of exchange protested during the 
past three years. The world-wide busi- 
ness depression has touched the Ber- 
gen district comparatively lightly. The 
leading importers are reported to ; well 
capitalized and are in a sound business 
condition. (Consul J. L. Pinkerton, Ber- 
gen.) 

Portugal.—Conditions in industry and 
commerce continue to be dull. Care is 
suggested in transactions involving 
credit. 

Poland.—It is suggested that trans- 
actions be on a fully secured basis with 

rms not known to be well established 
and of high standing. 


Belgium—Recovery of general confi- | Maintenance of equipment. 
dence in Belgium is slow. Commercial | 1¥ansportation expenses .. 
failures from Jan. 1 to Oct. 10 number | 


444, compared with 309 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
North America 
Canada.—Collections are fair in Hali- 
fax and Toronto, fair to slow in Mont- 
real and Winnepeg and slow in Regina, 
Calgary, and Vancouver, 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


momentous transition without a consid-| 


Needs for Highway Building in China 


Mills:'Are Alrea 


tide of increased per capita consumption 
on the part of its great masses. f 
Last year the per capita of China’s' 
imports was the. equivalent of $2 United | 
States currency as compared with Amer-| 
ica’s per capita imports of $40. The) 
differential between China. and. the 
United States may serve as an index to 
the potentialities in trade expansion in| 
is country. | 
ao oo of the opinion that China| 
will follow the pattern of Japan and} 
eliminate as rapidly as possible the for- 
eign trading house in this country. In| 
other words, the Chinese themselves will, | 
either through direct trading or through 
the establishment of their own foreign 
trading houses, make unnecessary the) 
|continued activities of foreign business) 
|eoncerns in China. Cognizance must be) 
itaken of the — differences be- 
ween China and Japan. ? 
Pe China, like the United States, is a) 
country of vast continental domain, | 
whereas Japan, like the United Kingdom, | 
is essentially maritime. China’s future 
depends primarily upon the development 
of its internal resources, whereas Japan | 
llooks to industry and overseas’ trading | 
for its future. _ As conditions stabilize 
lin China it would be natural to expect 
the Chinese people to concern them- 
selves most with the development of 
their natural resources. We see little, 
evidence of a Chinese mercantile marine | 
on the high seas, or Chinese banking | 
‘concerns established in foreign trading} 
| ports, or of Chinese business men travel- 
ling over the world in quest of trade con- 
' tacts. ; 
| While it is true that the general im- 
;port and export commission house in| 
China is of decreasing importance in 
China’s foreign trade, yet, on the other | 
| hand, the foreign manufacturer’s repre- 
| sentative assumes a position of greater 
| significance. 


| Foreign Trading Concerns 


| Termed Advantageous 


It will be to China’s advantage to en-| 
| courage the foreign trading concerns in 
|its country which is staffed with experts | 
lalong those lines which fit into the de- 
mands of the Chinese market. China 
not only needs industrial equipment, but 
it requires expert technical skill to make 
this equipment of economic value to the 
| country. There are also details in sales-| 
manship, shipping, finance, etc., as de-| 
| veloped in modern conceptions of foreign 
\trade with which the well equipped for-| 
|eign trading house in China is | 
and which are essential factors to eco-| 
nomic development of China’s foreign | 
trade. ; 

The success of the foreign tra 
house in China depends to a greater de- 
gree upon the personnel of t 


! 








| 
| 





| 
| 


of Senate Committee 


Proposed 


4 


Business Conditions 


dy Supplying Large Por. 
tion of Native Demand; Further Growth in Industry Pre- 
dicted by Federal Specialist 


!United States who would establish him- 


ding | 
his estab- | 


Hearing on Power Project 
In Pennsylvania Postponed 


A hearing in connection with the deter- 
mination of the investment in the Piney 
project of the Clarion River Power Co. 
| on the Clarion River, Pennsylvania, 
| scheduled for Nov. 5, has been postponed, 
| it was stated orally Nov. 4 on behalf of 
| the Federal Power Commission. 


The holding of the hearing awaits the 
outcome of a suit to enjoin the Commis- 
sion from holding it, said Solicitor 
Charles A. Russell. The suit will be 
heard in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court Nov. 14. 


* 


|Seaboard Seeks Permit 
For Gold Bond Issue 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway ap- 


lishment than would be the case in the 
United States. Thus, if: the personnel 
were considered a 40 per cent factor in 
the success of a concern in the United | plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
States, it would be fair to estimate it | misison on Nov. 3 for authority to issue 
as 80 per cent in the success of the | $1,710,500 of first and consolidated mort- 
American establishment in China, gage 6 per cent gold bonds. (Finance 
When a man is 10,000 miles away from ; Docket No. 8547.) 

the head office he should be twice as good The bonds will be used to reimburse 
a man as one who can be reached con- | the carrier’s treasury for expenditures 
veniently over a telephone or by other | made on additions and betterments to 
easy means of communication. Thus, ! its properties during the calendar year 
care should be taken in selecting high- } 1929, gnd the acquisition of obligations 
class men for representatives in a coun- | of one of the Seaboard’s subsidiaries. 
try like China, Equally important is the The Seaboard, at the time of filing the 
necessity of building up in a trading | present application, has $260,060,000 in 
house in China a fairly permanent per- | securities outstanding. 
sonnel. eyo poe =o pat — It is not proposed to sell the bonds at 
expensive in travel allowances, but dis- la 43 : ates 
adm in other directions. Some of the this time, but to hold them in the tress 
large American concerns in China un- 
derstand this condition very thoroughly. 
They not only pay their men well, con- 
sidering the demands of the local situa- 
tion in this country, but take an interest | 
in their housing accommodations and in | 
the facilities accorded them for the edu- Braz 

| The Brazilian Government has just es- 


cation of their children. 
Satisfied Representative 
| tablished the official ratio between the 
n-| Paper and gold milreis at 5.198 paper 


Described as Essential 
dj; milreis to 1 gold milreis, according to a 


On one of my visits to one of the i 
cable dated Oct. 31 to the Department 


terior cities in China a oe 
ident representa- 
oy ne mat See Oe See : of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
The 


tive there of one of our American com- , l 
panies was B only satisfied with living | Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro. Th 
in that outlandish place but actually re- | former official ratio was 4.567 paper mil- 
quested to be given a further extension! eis to 1 gold milreis, and had been es- 
of his term of service there. Upon in-} tablished by a decree dated May 23, 1928. 
vestigating the matter further, I discov- (One milreis equals $0.1196 at par.) 

ered that the reason for this request was| The effect of this new official ratio 
that the company furnished him and his | between the gold and paper milreis is to 


therefrom for the 1929 improvese..o, 
additions and betterments, and to pledge 
them from time to time.as collateral 
security for short-term notes. 


il Sets New Ratio 
Between Paper and Gold 


ifamily with a well-equipped residence | increase somewhat the actul import du- 


and opportunities for wholesome recrea-| ties levied in Brazil. 

tion. Had he been obliged to find nis| rate of 1$000 per kilo formerly worked 

own living quarters at his own expense, | out to an actual rate of 3§322 paper mil- 

he would have probably lasted about two |} reis per kilo. 

weeks instead of a number of years in Similarly, a nominal ad valorem rate 

that place. of 50 per cent previously worked out to 
Thus, the American manufacturer or] an actual rate of 166.1 per cent; the pres- 

manufacturer’s representative in the! ent actual rate would be 186.15 per cent 

ad valorem. 

self in China with his own representa-| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


itives should be guided by the possibilities | 


which this country offers and when he‘ 
finds it advisable to put his own men in 
the field be particularly careful in the 
selection of those who are to represent 
him at such great distance and amidst An association of oil producers has 
conditions so different from those obtain-| heen formed in the State of Victoria, 
ing in America. He should consider this| Australia, to contribute to the effective- 
situation from the China rather than the} ness of oil prospecting, the Department 
American point of a A —— of Commerce stated Nov. 4. 

selected man in a satisfied frame of min : cei - 

is afar different asset than is the same aint an ee ea = 
|individual who is dissatisfied with the Department, Dr. John W. Frey, stated 
conditions under which he must labor. orally, Predeatting, Ft age 


sidized by the government, he added. 
road taxes. The vast expenditure for re-; The prospects for discovery of oil in 
habilitation and reconstruction works of | large quantities in Australia are not en- 
all kinds makes it necessary to adopt a|couraging. The companies which have 
gradual building program of 23,000! formed the association are comparatively 
miles, to be spread over 20 years, so that} small concerns, he said. The Depart- 
the building operations in the later parts | ment’s statement follows in full text: 
of the period can be more and more| An oil producers’ association has re- 
financed by the increasing revenues from | cently been formed in the State of Vic- 
the roads already in operation. toria, Australia, to promote cooperation 
Within the last 15 years, various proy-; in oil prospecting, facilitate exchange of 
inces have been engaged in road building information, insure effective expenditure 
activities on a varying scale with troop| °f funds and otherwise to contribute to 
labor and by famine refugees as indus-| the efficiency of prospecting effort, ac- 
trial relief. The International Famine! cording to a report received in the De- 


Oil Producers Organize 
In Victoria, Australia 


Attache of the American Legation in! sists of a network of trunk line motor | Relief Commission has rendered valuable | partment of Commerce from Assistant 


Peiping, human labor ig China is “15 
times as costly as the luxurious railway 
train in America,” and “an American 
railway will haul a ton of wheat for 
‘what it costs to haul a picul (133 1-3 
pounds) the same distance” in China. 
Furthermore, the constantly recurring 
famine problems in China can be mostly 
solved by anjextensive system of motor 
roads and railroad which will distribute 
freely grains and foodstuffs over differ- 
ent regions of the country at low cost. 
The farmer’s market at present is se- 


verely limited by the lack of mechanical | 


means of transportation. 
Good Roads Needed 


In Rural Education 
Because of the general lack of good 


roads of 23,000 miles, to be built by the | 
central government over a period of 20 | 
years, construction work to be —— 
tinto four periods. The total cost of con- 
struction was estimated at 364,000,000 | 
silver dollars (about $106,000,000). The 
ilines within what is called “China 
Proper” can be built with graded roads 
‘ at about 170,000,000 silver dollars. Quite | 
a large mileage within this territory has 
; been opened for traffic for some time, as | 
it consists of lines formerly built by 
| the various provinces. 

The main considerations by which the | 
national highway system has been de-! 
termined are as follows: he 

1, Connections with provincial capi- 
‘tals and centers of population, industry 
and trade. 





;Shensi in the north, Kwangtung in the 


services in the latter part of the work. | Trade Commissioner H. P. Van Blarcom, 
During the last five years, however,| Sydney. The association has just issued 
there has been a more active “Good { its first number of the “Oil Bulletin,” a 
Roads’? movement throughout the prov-| publication devoted to association activ- 
inces, particularly in the year 1929 when| ities and the petroleum industry. Sev- 
more intensive construction work was eral companies are already drilling in 
carried out. There are at present seven sections of Victoria and elsewhere in the 
leading provinces whose construction | Commonwealth, but so far oil has been 
activities exert a strong educational in-| found only in very small quantities. 

fluence in inducing neighboring prov- 
inces to adopt and follow out clear cut 


. s 2 
Gcd Gattis ercamaenn Thay ave, Presentation of Packers 


Case at Hearing Concluded 
[Continued from Page 3.] 
packers’ reports to the Department of 
Agriculture for the years 1924 to 1929, 
inclusive. A condensed statement of the 
operations of the so-called “big four” 


south, Chekiang and Kiangsu in the east, 
Kwangsi, Kweichow and Szechuan in the 
west. There are now about 35,000 miles 
of provincial roads constructed and 
about 5,000 miles under construction. 


As a leading example of provincial 


? 
oO 


ury in place of the moneys -expended | 


Thus, a nominal |p 


2. Coordination with railway lines as 
feeders. 

3. Linking together important provin- 
cial roads as part of the national sys- 
tem. 

4, Following important railway lines, 
planned but not yet constructed. 

5. Construction economy in cost and 
maintenance. 


Gradual Building 


Of Highways Planned 
It is fully realized that such a build- 


|roads in the country, the promotion of 
rural education for the 350,000,000 
farming population has been made 
doubly difficult, in view of the great 
mass of people scattered over such a 
great area, A wide-spread popular edu- 
cation, recognized as the foundation of 
democratic citizenship, will be made 
possible largely by a system of country 
|schools easily accessible through good 
roads, ; . 
While long haul transportation by rail- 
roads and short haul movement of pas- f 
sengers and goods by motor roads are| ing program would require a large num- 
needed for the general economic devel-j ber of well-experienced road engineers 
opment of the country, the advantages | and traffic experts to handle the con- 
of building roads at a lower cost to give) struction and operation efficiently. The 
quicker results can be easily realized.| National Government and the various 
Road building operations can be started | provincial and municipal governments 
by the National Government and the/have been taking steps for the educa- 
various provincial and municipal gov-|tion and training of such men, both at 
ernments on a large or small scale, ac-)home and abroad. Many colleges and 
cording to their financial conditions, and| universities are offering courses in road 
every road built: means so much con- | engineering and beginning to conduct 
tributed to the general prosperity of the} road research work. More and more 
|} country. Accordingly, the National Gov-j young engineers are coming out to the 
ernment soon after it was established, | United States and European countries to 
three years ago, promulgated a com-! acquire practical experience in road con- 
plete program of building a national! struction and traffic management. ‘ 
system of highways and created a Na-| As the present per capita moome 0 
tional Highway Commission under ~the;the people is very low, the large ex- 
ministry of railways for the construc-| penditure required by the construction of 
tion of the national highway and the| the national highway system has to be 





‘road construction and motor traffic de- 
velopment, the Province of Chekiang may 
be cited. This province, already favored 
with a network of waterways, is pushing 
aggressively an intensive building pro- 
gram of roads and railroads. There are 
already constructed 600 miles of macad- 
jamized and clay-gravel roads with 800 
miles more in course of construction. 
The highway administration of that prov- 
ince has charge of the construction 
jas well as the management of the motor 
traffic whose development invariably fol- 
\lows the completion of a new road. 
There are running now 150 passenger 
buses and 50 motor cars, covering widely 
separated areas, formerly inaccessible 
except through long, tedious journeys by 
boat or sedan chairs. 

The transportation cost has been kept 
as low as possible, so as to make the 
service within easy reach of the great 
mass of the people. Passenger fares av- 
erage 3.5 cents silver (about 1 cent gold) 
per passenger mile. Although the fare} 
is low, the net revnue from the service 
is still ample enough to cover all main- 
tenance expenses and __ depreciation 
charges, in spite of the high cost of the 
imported gasoline, motor car and its ac- 
cessories. It is a part of the policy to 
build more roads in the future, with the 





supervision of the provincial road build-| met large 
ing programs. - | National Government, and only a small 


The national system of highways con-'! portion of it ean be defrayed from new; 
Monthly Statements of Railr 


oad Revenues and 


taxes and bus service. s 
To realize the vast economic poten- | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Union Pacific a ae th 
September ine Months 
1930) "1929 1930 1929 
9,469,703 9,983,215 61,353,871 68,850,127 
1087,618 1,411,322 9,739,557 11,640,696 
11'319,993 12/339,986 78,328,807 88,326,143 
925,214 1,351,403 8,240,594 10,971,620 
1,905,085  2'159,313 16,417,924 18,027,760 
2°877,416 3,141,881 22,757,159 23,891,477 
6354,656 7,407,203 53,569,618 59,491,964 | 
4'965.337 4,932,783 24,759,189 28,834,179 | 
"606,121 819,672 5,905,599 6,769,054 | 
_ ps 18 81167 “neta 
58,9: 4,112,670 18,851,157 22,061,¢ 
a0 081 3'435.277 16,465,310 19,826,915 
3,765.46 165.47 3,765.46 3,765.27 
56.1 60.0 68.4 67.4 


1930 
Freight revenue ....eseess 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev. .....esees 
Maintenance of way .....-. 


Tota) expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ..... 
OR nk ka Bains Bhs «ince dt 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents ...... sees 
Aver. miles 0 ated eeere 
Operating TAUO cecceccese 


September 


10,564,965 
805,315 
12,326,041 
818,887 
1,449,129 
3,041,966 
5,841,280 
6,484,761 
869,040 
652 
5,615,069 
5,375,134 
8,366.43 
414 


Great Northern Ry. 
Nine Months 
1930 1929 
62,807,374 75,009,191 
7,157,829 8,650,525 
77,831,743 94,215,282 
11,519,746 15,108,941 
14,219,489 15,456,429 
25,406,090 28,285,586 | 
56,242,633 64,233,366 | 
21,589,110 29,981,916 
6,731,191 6,696,130 
7,053 7,265 
14,850,866 23,278,521 


1929 
11,213,341 
1,094,589 
13,528,907 
1,666,794 
1,812,578 
3,457,253 
7,511,177 
6,017,730 
861,296 
360 
5,166,074 
4,888,285 
8,367.20 

55.5 


3 
1,9 
3 
3 
7 
1,6 
2 


1 
1 


9 
13,913,179 22,562,240 
8,366.67 8,394.71 


72.3 48.2 


1930 
1,456,847 


1, 


packers, Swift & Company, Armour & 
Company, Cudahy & Company and the 
Wilson Company, were also admitted, as 
were statements of the net sale of the 
four packers on a basis of percentage 
relation to the sale of Federally in- 
spected slaughter, total slaughter and 
total sales reported by packers through- 
out the country. 


The purpose of this evidence, Mr. Tee- 
garden explained, was to show the rela- 
tionship of the four big packers to the 
total operations in any year involved in 
the Department’s statements. 

Comparative statements of sales and 

profits, purchases of livestock, and the 
number of head of stock purchase and 
the source of purchase. were also offered 
in evidence by Mr, Teegarden. 
OOO OOO OOD OOOO PE PPO 
tialities of China as outlined above, it 
is evident that we must develop highway 
motor transportation in conjunction with 
the development of railway. But, con- 
trary perhaps to American experience, 
roads must come first in China, then mo- 
tor cars and trucks. Good roads will 
create and stimulate motor traffic and 
not otherwise. 

The Chinese delegates take great honor 
to present this outline report to the Sixth 
International Road Congress. We would 


ly from other resources of the; increasing free surplus from road users’|feel it a great privilege to be called | 


upon in the future to furnish any other 
information the Congress may request. 


Expenses 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 
September Nine Months 
1929 1930 1929 
1,775,805 13,403,861 15,195,282 
409,018 3,384,984 4,120,535 
2,440,842 18,696,147 21,896,560 
405,159 2,707,484 2,568,754 
487,103 4,256,428 4,732,319 
839,555 7,142,074 17,874,101 
1,884,139 15,543,407 16,547,935 
556,703 3,152,740 
114,726 1,021,970 
400 2,119 ~ 
441,577 2,128,651 
250,407 431,458 
1,028.49 1,028.49 
77.2 83.1 


25,984 
74,008 
98,559 
82,496 
66,028 
94,456 
79,552 
13,517 

133 
65,902 
*1,212 
028.49 

85.8 


1,005,364 
4,656 
4,338,605 
2,710,610 
1,028.49 
75.6 


*Deficit 


5,348,625 | 
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Treasury Operations 


Cleveland Area 


' Shows Seasonal 
Business Gains 


Situation Generally Is Irreg- 
regular, Says Reserve 
Bank; Retailing, Coal and 
Auto Production Improve 


* 
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(Continued from Page 1.] 
ing commodity prices have further com- 
plicated matters by distorting many 
comparisons which include dollar valu- 
ations.” 

The sections of the review dealing 
with iron and steel, automobiles, rubber, 
and tires follow in full text: 

Declines in both steel production and 
demand in the month ended Oct. 15 
branded the improvement reported in the 
first part of September purely seasonal 
in character, and less than seasonal in 
amount. So far demand underlying the 
market has changed little from early 
Autumn, 

September’s daily ingot production rate 
was 110,307 gross tons, against 119,050 
tons in August, a decline of 7 per cent 
which contrasted with a gain of about 
1 per cent shown for that month in past 
years. A seasonal improvement seemed 
to be developing in the first part of Sep- 
tember, but contractions in the last half 
of the month more than wiped out the 
earlier gains. 

Mills were operating at only 55 -per 
cent in August and 56 per cent in July. 
Operations in this district probably aver- 
aged 53 to 54 per cent. 

Steel ingot production was at the low- 
est rate for any month since September, 
1924, even falling below the low point 
reached last Winter. Output in the first 
|nine months of 1929 was 32,689,869 tons, 
compared with 43,353,830 tons in the 
same period last year. This was also 
the lowest none-month output since 1924, 


Pig Iron Production 
{ Pig iron output in September, at 75,- 
'893 gross tons a day, continued the down- 
ward trend which started last May. This. 
compared. with 102,100 tons last Septem- 
er and was also the lowest for any 
month since September, 1924. 

Nine months’ output was 25,744,941 
tons, against 32,682,700 tons in the same 
period last year. Only 126 blast fur- 
naces were active on Sept. 30, a decline 
of 11 for the month. 

While the present lethargic situation 
contained nothing to indicate further 
marked contraction in demand, there was 
little to offer any hope for decided bet- 
terment in the remainder of the year. 
Automotive requirements in the month 
ended Oct. 15, chiefly for sheet, strip, bar 
and alloy steel, showed little~ change 
from a month ago. Heavier specifica- 
tions were released by one large small- 
car manufacturer, mostly for delivery in 
early 1931, but easing off at other plants 
neutralized this order. 

Railroad orders for equipment con- 
tinued negligible, being necessarily cur- 
tailed by the aoe drop in current earn- 
ings caused by the decline in carload- 
ings. Inquiries for track material have 
expanded, but this had little effect on 
Fourth District mills. Pipe backlogs 
continued to grow lighter with no out- 
standing replacement orders visible. 
Structural steel requirements were still 
moderate, and also considerably below 
the level of other districts. Tin plate 
mills experienced a seasonal shrinking 
in specifications, 

Automobile production in the United 
States continued to show pronounced 
curtailment in September and, based on 
weekly production schedules, presented 
no signs of improvement in the first part 
of October from the prevailing low 
levels. 

Output in September, according to the 
|\Department of Commerce, amounted to 
221,931 passenger cars and _ trucks, 
almost identical with the number manu- 
factured in August, but only slightly 
more than half the 415,912 units pro- 
duced in September, 1929. , 

Although there is normally little 
change in the number of cars produced 
from August to September, the present 
volume is the smallest for that month 
since 1922 and, barring November and 
December. 1929, was the smallest for 
‘any month since October, 1927, which 
was unusually small because of abnor- 
mal conditions within the industry. 

Production in the first three quarters 
of this year has amounted to only 2,927,- 
891 cars and trucks as compared with 
'4.640.823 in the same period of 1929. 
Based on the experience of past years 
and present fndications it seems reason- 
able to expect that total 1930 produc- 
tion will more nearly approach the num- 
| ber of cars produced in 1927 than in any 
lother year since 1922. 

Passenger car output has been more 
drastically curtailed than truck produc- 
|tion, In September the number of pas- 
senger cars produced was 50.3 per cent 
below output in the same month of 1929. 

For the year to date the discrepancy 
between the two years was 37.8 per cent. 
Truck production showed a decided in- 
; crease in September from the low level 
,of August. Amounting to 41,975 units 
it was only 18.6 per cent below last year. 
In the first nine months the decline was 
31 per cent. 


| 





ZL YIELD 


for those who 


Invests NOW 


The trend of bond prices is 
upward —yields dawnward. 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 5% Debenture 
Bonds, due 1968, are avail 
ablenow . .. 
To yield over 5% % 
Interest earned 2.22 times 
on an “overall” basis. 
A comparison of this bond 
with similar bonds indicates 
that on its investment merits 
it should sell substantially 
higher. 
Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


Write for analysis K 18 
General Utility Securities 
61 Broadway New York 
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Mhe Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


nnual Cumulative Index 
Is issued after March 4 of each year 


The reference used is the Yearly Index 
Geasker which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 
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Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


in Scientific Manner + + «+ + 


Judicial Councils in Various Jurisdictions 
Also Formulate Rules, Exercise Administra- 
tive Control and Advise Legislatures 


By JUDGE J. C. RUPPENTHAL 


Secretary, Judicial Council, State of Kansas 


"T ‘Gottese 0 ARNOLD, dean of the 
College of Law of West Virginia 
University, has given an excellent 

analysis of four large fields of action 
of judicial councils so far organized. 
These are: (1) Collecting data; (2) 
rule-making; (3) administrative con- 
trol; (4) recommendations. The work 
so far done will almost all fall into 
these classes. In each of them the ju- 
dicial courcil serves also as a clearing 
house of ideas. It represents organ- 
ized in contrast to voluntary effort and 
permanent, as against sporadic, spas- 
modic and temporary activity. 

Perhaps every council has started 
with intense emphasis on “facts, facts, 
facts,” even as Hamlet purported to do 
on words. Both as a matter of scien- 
tific course and perhaps in analogy to 
the trial of cases, there is the purpose 
to make findings of fact. Each council, 
therefore, began at once to collect sta- 
tistics. With limited exception, and in 
few States, this was virgin territory. 

Up to the time of the first judicial 
council act in Ohio in 1923, little had 
been done by any official or body to 
gather data as to any matters of litiga- 
tion upon a large scale. Where such 
work in a way was undertaken, those 
in charge of the inquiry as well as 
those to make reports were unlearned 
in the law so that the questions asked 
had often but little value, and their 
form was so wanting in accuracy of 
legal terminology as to be interpreted 
in various ways whether by lawyer or 
layman. 

In scarcely any State was it known 
how many cases were begun in any one 
year in the courts of general jurisdic- 
tion, and still less was known as to 
courts of limited jurisdiction. Quite 
as little had been determined as to 
cases disposed of in any given period 
of time. The judicial councils have al- 
ready collected statistics as to the ele- 
mentary facts of numbers of cases and 
their disposition, such as had before 
this movement been looked for as only 
a possibility far in the future. 

Vv 

The facts as to litigation, though 
limited, have been collected in a truly 
scientific way. There is nowhere the 
slightest hint of effort to elicit re- 
sponses or to secure purported facts to 
sustain preconceived notions or to bol- 
ster pet theories. Nor so far has there 
been dogmatic assertion by any council, 
based upon the facts that it has found. 

“There is no comprehensive system 
of statistics concerning the administra- 
tion of law in force in this State,” said 
the Judicial Council of Connecticut in 
its first report, 1928. Others had said 
the same thing in different words and 
several had started to collect facts to 
tabulate them, and in a very small 
measure to make comparisons and draw 
provisional conclusions. 

In each of five successive annual re- 
ports, Massachusetts has published 
tables showing numbers, and then other 


Physician’s Part 
in Public Health 


Activities —» 


Dr. Charles Duncan 


Secretary, Board of 
Health, State of New 
Hampshire 


THE PHYSICIAN is the keynote that 

supports the whole structure of pub- 
lic health. Many other professions 
have definite and important places in 
the structure, but without the physi- 
cian no adequate structure may be 
built up. 

The physician, alone, would be help- 
less without the chemist, the engineer, 
the dentist, the nurse, and all those 
other important professions that sup- 
ply scientific material that goes to 
build up our wonderful preventive 
health measures for the conservation 
of life. 

Scientific discovery has given us 
abundance of health conservation ma- 
terial and the part played by the physi- 
cian both in the discovery and in the 
practical working out of the same on 
the patients it reason enough why the 
physician should be placed in the high- 
est positions of public health. 

All physicians may not, in fact, do 
not always recognize public health as 
their most important work. Yet the 
reason is not difficult to find. The doc- 
tor’s work is with the sick patient for 
the most part, and that this is so is not 
always the physician’s wish, but seems 
necessary because of the public’s fal- 
lacious idea that he wishes only to be 
consulted at such times. 

Already this situation is changing 
due to a better understanding by the 
public that the physician by training 
may render advice and service that will 
keep us well and also by an awakening 
on the part of the physician that pre- 
ventive medicine is a field that should 
and can be covered by the general prac- 
titioner. 


wr 


facts as to cases in various courts. 
Kansas has obtained for three years a 
large body of material, chiefly as to 
the district courts’ which are the court 
of general jurisdiction. In each State 
there is something of value collected. 

Out of this has come inquiry and 
comparison that has fostered a convic- 
tion of the need of standardization, on 
at least some features as to question 
and aims, and possibly also of forms 
used. The culmination of all this so 
far has been the undertaking this year 
of a survey in Ohio, chiefly of the com- 
mon pleas courts, and also in Balti- 
more. This is done in Ohio by the In- 
stitute of Law of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, sustained by the Ohio State 
Bar Association, and in cooperation 
with the Judicial Council of the State. 
The purpose is fact-finding, tabulation 
of data and its publication for use, 
whether technical or popular. 


v 

Another and earlier thorough-going 
survey is that of the Superior Court of 
California, made directly by the Judi- 
cial Council. In rare instances, as in 
Oregon, use is made of data provided 
under laws before the rise of the judi- 
cial council, but in general such have 
had little value. 

After noting the mere number of 
cases in a given period, usually one 
year, and then the nature of such cases 
in the several counties, and perhaps 
other divisions geographically, uni- 
formity is by no means complete among 
the several States. Those features are 
given most attention which seem urgent 
in need. Therefore several States are 
busied with the problem of congestion 
of dockets and measures for relief. 

Although costliness of litigation is 
complained of by many as one of a 
trinity of evils, the others being delay 
and uncertainty, not much attention 
has so far been given to the matter of 
cost. Massachusetts has perhaps gone 
farther than all others in this. Jury 
costs have sometimes been noted, but 
no attention seems to have been given 
to fees and allowances of various kinds 
by and through courts as to any class 
of litigation. 

The rate of progress of cases through 
court from beginning to end has been 
noted in Massachusetts and Kansas, 
but no conclusions have been published 
as to extremes or averages. Outside of 
what has been mentioned, a very wide 
variety of matters have received atten- 
tion. In one State this may be done on 
a subject that received attention in no 
other State. 

In the field of rule-making the judi- 
cial councils of Washington, California, 
Kansas and Connecticut have formu- 
lated rules as an aid to the courts hav- 
ing power to adopt them. The difficul- 
ties experienced by a court in making 
and altering rules without assistance is 
well understood. 

Administrative control of courts as 
a function of the judicial council, 
though but slightly exercised, or per- 
haps authorized, is clearly a matter of 
much consideration. This is evidenced 
by the many inquiries undertaken with 
a view to make the judicial system more 
responsive to its needs. Plans to re- 
lieve congestion, measures to transfer 
judges from one circuit, or district, or 
county to another, and from one kind 
of court temporarily to another, are 
closely related to administrative con- 
trol, even if in the end the actual as- 
signment of judges to congested courts 
is made by the highest court or its 
chief, since this is almost certain to be 
done on facts ascertained by the judi- 
cial council. 

The fourth recognized function of 
the judicial council is that of recom- 
mendation. The form used most is that 
of advising the Legislature of the need 
or wisdom of new or amendatory enact- 
ments, commonly with drafts of appro- 
priate bills. There is also, as has been 
stated, the recommendation to the 
courts of administrative measures. 
There is also kindred recommendation 
to the Governor of executive action, and 
there may go out recommendations to 
the bar and te the public on well-con- 
sidered grounds. 
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Requests by the Legislature for ex- 
pert assistance through the judicial 
council with special inquiry and report, 
have been most numerous in Massachu- 
setts, though made also in Washington. 
The tendency is growing for the Legis- 
lature to seek such expert aid in judi- 
cial matters, since these are not within 
the range of the daily experience and 
knowledge of the average legislator. 

For an institution which had no- 
where statutory warrant until seven 
years ago, which now extends to only 
about one-third of the States, and 
which in these is in most instances 
much more recent in origin, the judicial 
council is the most remarkable develop- 
ment in government of the present 
time, and gives promise to have even 
greater constructive influence in the 
judicial department than has any con- 
scious and directed effort had in the 
legislative or executive departments 
since the formation of the American 
Constitution. 
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Over Two Million Doses of Vac- 


cine Administered in Seven-year Period, Says: Veterinarian 
By H. W. SCHOENING, V. M. D. 


Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


of vaccination as a prophylactic 

against rabies in dogs in the 
United States can be gathered from the 
fact that from 1923 up to July 1, 1930, 
approximately 2,000,000 doses of this 
type of vaccine have been prepared by 
commercial houses operating under 
Federal veterinary license. 


From the data so far available it 
would appear that the chloroform- 
treated vaccine is superior to the 
phenol vaccine in this immunization 
work, from the standpoints of both 
potency and safety, but final judgment 
on this must await its actual use in 
the field. 

Phenol-killed vaccines appear capa- 
ble of producing immunity in dogs 
when given in one dose but it also ap- 
pears that failures of this vaccine type 
are to be expected and there should be 
avoided any false sense of security be- 
cause of the vaccination. There have 
been cases of paralysis following the 
administration of this type of vaccine, 
although rarely. This should be borne 
in mind and no absolute assurance 
should be given that the vaccine will 
not harm the dog so vaccinated. 

It is probable, although exact figures 
are lacking, that the dog is more sus- 
ceptible to vaccination paralysis than 
man. Paralysis in such cases as have 
occurred appeer from within a few days 
to several weeks after vaccination and 
generally result in complete recovery, 
although in other cases the termina- 
tion may be fatal. 

Many favorable results have been re- 
ported with the use of vaccination in 
conjunction with other standard con- 
trol measures in combating outbreaks 
of rabies in the field. The reduction 
of the susceptibility of a dog popula- 
tion to rabies infection is a step for- 
ward in the control of the disease, but 
the rigid enforcement of such standard 
measures as the destruction of stray 
dogs and quarantine are absolutely 
necessary for the solving of the rabies 
problem. 

Two Japanese investigators, Umeno 
and Doi, developed this vaccination as 
a precaution against outbreaks of ra- 
bies in dogs and this form of immuni- 
zation was introduced into this country 
by Eichorn and Lyon in 1922. The 
original Japanese type was fixed virus 
vaccine attenuated by phenol and con- 
tained 20 per cent of brain tissue. 

As this type of vaccine contained 
living virus and was found capable of 
producing the disease itself—a feature 
highly objectionable in a prophylactic 
vaccine—its use was discontinued. It 
was replaced in recent years by vac- 
cines killed by chemicals or rendered 
avirulent to such an extent as to be 
incapable of producing the disease 
when injected into the brain of rabbits. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to the merits of the one-dose 
vaccine and a variety of opinions have 
been expressed. The points to be con- 
sidered in evaluating the vaccine are: 
Does it immunize? Is it safe? How 
long does immunity last? 

In the United States there are two 
commercial types, the phenol-treated 
vaccine and the other, the choloform 
treated. Both of these are either killed 
or are avirulent to such an extent that 
they cannot produce the disease under 
the most severe test; that is, injection 
directly into the brain of rabbits. 


Scr IDEA of the extensive use 


It is held in some quarters that a 
dead virus has no immunizing proper- 
ties and that a vaccine consisting of a 
dead virus is impotent. Animal inocu- 
lation, however, is the only. test to de- 
termine whether the virus is dead or 
alive and until new methods are at 
hand a differentiation cannot be made 
between a virus destroyed and one ren- 
dered completely avirulent but is still 
living. 

The phenol-treated vaccines contain 
from 10 to 20 per cent of brain tissue, 
while the chloroform vaccine contains 
33 1-3 per cent brain material. 

Experimental phenol tests made in 
1928-1929 on a small number of dogs 
showed differing potency in lots of vac- 
cine prepared in the same manner. It 
would seem that phenol vaccine in gen- 
eral can produce a reasonable degree 
of immunity in dogs, but that, failures 
of the vaccine are to be expected at 
times. 

The fixed virus from which vaccines 
are made in this country is a single 
strain, originating in the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris, France. There is a 
marked variation in the virulence of 
different strains of rabies virus, and 
while the unity of rabies virus is gen- 
erally held, suggestive evidence has 
been presented at times to indicate the 
possibility of existence of more than 
one type of the virus. The writer en- 
countered a strain of virus several 
years ago against which apparently lit- 
tle immunity in dogs could be produced. 

Experimental work on the potency of 
chloroform-treated vaccines has been 
highly encouraging. Experimental 
work conducted in 1929 showed that of 
nine dogs treated with this type of vac- 
cine. all survived exposure to a street 
virus injected intramuscularly which 
was sufficiently virulent to cause rabies 
to develop in 14 nonvaccinated dogs. 
This product has only recently been 
placed on the market commercially and 
no data are available on its efficacy 
under field conditions. 

The chloroform-treated vaccine, like 
the phenol treated, if prepared prop- 
erly cannot produce rabies. Experi- 
mentally, no cases of paralysis have 
been observed in 30 dogs vaccinated 
with this product by the writer. 

The vaccine has been used on ap- 
proximately 150 dogs at one of our 
Army posts to date with no unfavorable 
reactions as a result of the injection. 
Just how this vaccine will act under 
field conditions remains to be seen. 

It would appear to be a safe proce- 
dure to keep vaccinated dogs in quar- 
antine for a limited period of two or 
three weeks, to observe the effects of 
vaccination and to keep them from pos- 
sible exposure until immunity has had 
a chance to assert itself. 

Experimental data have been pre- 
sented by several workers to indicate 
that the original Japanese vaccine in- 
duced immunity that persisted from 
some months to one year, and that im- 
munity was apparent after one month. 
Experimental data on this point in re- 
spect to phenol-killed vaccine is quite 
meager. 

The writer encountered one dog 
which resisted infection one year after 
vaccination. Immunity should not be 
considered in any event to last more 
than one year and in some cases it may 
endure for a shorter time. No data on 
chloroform-treated vaccine are avail- 
able beyond a four months’ period. 


at the-conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Method for Raising Revenue Has Met With 
Failure in States Where Tried, According to 
Comptroller General of South Carolina 


By A. J. BEATTIE 


Comptroller General, State of South Carolina 


OUTH CAROLINA, like all other 

States of the Nation, has for many 

years had a continuous contro- 
versy on the subject of taxation. A 
satisfactory solution of this problem is 
hoped for, but its accomplishment is in 
the far distant future. A growing dis- 
satisfaction in matters of taxation is 
common throughout the Nation and has 
been brought about by enormous in- 
creases in public expenditures from 
year to year. 

For the past 15 years or more we 
have heard advocated as additional 
revenue measures, a tax on intangible 
property, such as stocks and bonds, 
money in banks, and mortgages. If the 
Constitution and laws were so amended 
as to classify property and authorize 
the levy of a tax on certain property 
not now taxed, it could, of course, be 
legally collected, but this would not 
alter the fact that it would be double 
taxation. 

v 
A tax on intangible property is noth- 


ing more nor less, in its final analysis, © 


than a tax on the title to tangible prop- 
erty. The taxpayer who owns a farm 
valued at $10,000 also owns a title to 
that farm, which title within the pervue 
of the contemplated tax, is intangible 
property. To levy a.tax on the farm 
and in addition thereto, levy a tax on 
the title to the farm, is simply an indi- 
rect method of increasing the tax on 
the farm. A tax on corporate stocks 
would have exactly the same éffect. 

A taxpayer who invests $10,000 in a 
corporate enterprise, such as a cotton 
mill, ice plant, mercantile establish- 
ment, or whatever it may be, invests in 
tangible property, which property is 
placed on the books and becomes sub- 
ject to taxation. The money thus in- 
vested goes immediately into land, 
buildings and machinery. His title to 
the property is issued in the form of a 
stock certificate, or receipt, which is 
nothing more than evidence of his own- 
ership in the enterprise. To place a 
tax on this stock certificate which is in 
reality his title to the property, simply 
means double tax to the holder thereof. 
It would be less confusing and better 
understood by the public to make a di- 
rect increase in rates. 


It has been argued that residents of 
this State owning stocks of foreign cor- 
porations should be required to pay 
into this State a tax on the value of 
property located in other States. It 
would be just as reasonable to require 
a citizen of South Carolina owning a 
house and lot located in North Carolina 
to pay a tax in South Carolina on his 
title to the property located in North 
Carolina. 


South Carolina taxes the physical 
property within its borders without re- 
gard to the residence of its owner, 
whether he be a resident of this State 
or of any other State of the Nation. 
What justice could there be for the 
State of North Carolina, for instance, 
to levy a tax against a resident of that 
State who was a stockholder in a South 
Carolina cotton mill? 

Taxing intangibles is a high sound- 
ing panacea intended to cure all our 
tax troubles, but no State which was 
heretofore attempted to tax intangible 
property has made a success of the ven- 
ture. 

One of the most recent examples of 
a complete failure in this effort was 
disclosed in a paper read before the 
National Tax Conference in Kansas 
City by the Tax Attorney for the State 
of Kansas. 

In 1925 the State of Kansas amended 
the Constitution and passed the neces- 
sary laws to enable the State to clas- 
sify property and tax intangibles. In 
1929 the whole law was repealed and in 
his concluding remarks before the Tax 
Conference, the Attorney said: “So, 
after five weery years, blossoming in 
the begmning with a beautiful scheme 
of taxation of intangibles at a low mill- 
age rate, the way since that time has 
been fraught with litigation and trou- 
ble. Our moneys and credits and se- 
cured debts laws have been discarded. 
Our mortgage registration law is now 
weakening under pressure of. threat- 
ened destruction. The State and its 
various municipalities have set about 
to recoup their lost tax revenues from 
that property which must inevitably 
pay, real estate and tangible person- 
alty. Whereas it was hoped that our 
tax base would be broadened by provid- 
ing a fair tax on intangibles, such laws 
to this end have been defeated.” 


Vv 

In the State of Ohio the Constitution 
was amended in 1913 so as to permit 
the taxing of intangible property, in- 
cluding stocks of foreign corporations 
and municipal bonds. The result has 
been that bonds issued in Ohio since 
that time have been issued at a rate of 
interest which would warrant the pay- 
ment of a tax on the investment. 

Instead of the State receiving this 
tax, however, investors from Philadel- 
phia and other eastern cities have gone 
into Ohio and purchased these bonds 
at the higher rates and carried them 
into other States beyond the reach of 


; 
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taxing authorities of Ohio, with the re- 
sult that taxpayers of Ohio have paid 
higher rates of interest and received 
practically no return therefrom. 

The classification of property to be 
taxed at different rates is one of the 
most dangerous adventures on which 
any government can embark. There is 
no argument which can successfully 
justify the taxing of property at differ- 
ent rates. To do so would be to go back 
to the practices of the early ages, when 
the property of certain citizens was al- 
lowed to be taxed at a lower rate than 
the property of other citizens. { 

Mortgages are already taxable under 
the laws of this State, but by common 
consent are not returned, and there is 
a reason for this. In the first place, 
the income is limited and fixed and as 
a result a property owner desiring to 
obtain a $5,000 loan on a $10,000 parcel 
of real estate agrees to pay a stipulated 
rate of interest and in addition thereto, 
all taxes as well as other expenses inci- 
dent to the upkeep of the property. By 
mutual consent, therefore, the borrower 
agrees to pay the tax on the whole 
property, although his equity therein is 
only 50 per cent of its value. In the 
second place, to levy an additional tax 
against the holder of a mortgage would 
simply result in increasing the amount 
of tax which the borrower would be 
required to pay. 

In every county of the State there are 
tax assessing boards composed of men 
familiar with local conditions. In every 
school district there are widely varying 
valuations on property and in the town- 
ships and counties, there are widely 
varying differences in the valuations 
for the very good and simple reason 
that such differences actually exist. 
After all these values are compiled, the 
high and the low thrown together, we 
naturally find an average and we find 
also that the average varies with re- 
spect to the different counties, but 
whatever that average may be, it usu- 
ally reflects conditions as they exist to 
a fairly reasonable extent. 


v 

South Carolina can support the exec- 
utive and administrative departments 
of the government on privilege license 
taxes, contributed largely by the great 
oil companies, insurance companies and 
other corporations operating 
State. 

She can support her penal, charitable 
and educational institutions by tax on 
incomes, business license taxes, inherit- 
ance taxes, and other indirect taxes. 

The property tax is not necessary in 
the State budget, except in that the 
State has seen fit to contribute largely 
from her general funds to the support 
of local schools in the various counties 
of the State. 

In addition, the State government is 
contributing more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually from indirect taxation to the 
support of the county government. In 
the light of these facts, it cannot he 
said that South Carolina’s tax system 
is a hindrance to industrial develop- 
ment or unattractive to outside capital. 
Regulate the expenditures, both state- 
wide and local, and South Carolina’s 
tax system will become more generally 
appreciated. 


Educational Needs 
in New Mexico 


Outlined By 


Atanasio Montoya 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of 
New Mexico 


THE STATE should provide aid for 
teachers’ education. Most of the 


in the ! 


people who enter the teaching profes: 4, 


sion come from poor families. They dé 
not in many cases have sufficient meney 
to take them through normal school. 
If the State could provide a revolving 
fund to educate ambitious young men 
and women, it would be a great help to 
our schools. 

We shall continue to work for the 
consolidation of rural districts in an 
effort to abolish completely the one- 
room schoolhouse. Many districts are 
too poor to finance a school building 
program or a nine months’ term. By 
consolidating several districts a cen- 
tral school employing well-qualified 
teachers can be built. 

The State should work out some way 
to provide free textbooks and eventu- 
ally it must provide pensions for teach- 
ers; meanwhile, every county should 
provide group life insurance. 

The entire school code needs revi- 
sion. The counties must pay better 
salaries, better living facilities must be 
provided in rural sections to obtain bet- 
ter qualified teachers, and the educa- 
tional department must be taken en- 
tirely out of partisan politics. 

We are now trying to raise the mini- 
mum requirements for obtaining a 
teacher’s certificate, but these cannot 
be raised considerably until salaries 
are increased. 
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